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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Rellenic Studies. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows — 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


I]. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and phote- 
eraphs ol Greek inscriptions, MS5,, works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to commumicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archeological and topographical interest, 


II. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursning archeological 
researches In countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 


2. The Soriety shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 4o Hon, Members, and Ordinary 
Members, All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
antl applied] by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, gift, division or bonus in money unto or between 


any Of its members - in the Council shall also be vested the control of alj 
bh ix 


publications issued by the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council-shall not exceed fifty. 


s. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despateh of business. 


§. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to cach Member 
af the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


g, Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present bea permanent officer of the Society, shall bea 
quorum, 


to, All questions before the Council stall be determined by a 
niajority of votes. The Chairman to have 4 casting vote. 


rt. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice im writing to cach Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council oa requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13, Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society In each year. 


t4, A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Anditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers. 
may be held at such fimes as the Council may fix, due notice being 
siven to Members. | 


t5. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall bé elected by the Memibers of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


xl 


16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of three years, and shall not be 
immehately eligible for re-election. 


17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 


13, One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
$0 rétiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council, 


20, The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Mesting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote: The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken ‘shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


21, Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in. writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder, No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Seeretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled. up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council, tn whose hans their election 
shall rest. 


26, The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the tst.of January each year; this annual subseriptian may be 
compounded for by a single payment of {15 154., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, Iqgzr, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee ol one guinea, 


27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society, 


RAL 
28. When any Member af the Society shall be six months In arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in Case of non-payment thereof within six montlis 
atter date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member af the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary 


29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on oT before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subseription for the current year. 


4o. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur mi 4 resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
fGrmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member af 
the Society, 





31. The Council shall have power to nommate 40 British or Foreign: 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shail 
not exceed ten. 


32, The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versitics as Student-Associates: -— 
(a) Undergraduates. 
(h) Graduates of not more than one year's standing. 
(c) Women Students of equivalent status at Cambndge 
University. 


43. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated: at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree, 

34: The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. | 


36. Every Sturdent-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying 4 recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect af Books or Slides borrowed 
from the Library. 


XI 

36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of ros. Od. 
payable on election and on January ist of each succeeding year, with- 
out Entrance Fee: They will be entitled to receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateshipy, 


38. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least-a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 


December, TO31. 


(NX MEMORIAM 


CAROLINE AMY HUTTON 


Honorary Secretary 


1gig-193! 


Vice-President 


ray! 


British learning, in the sphere both of research and organization, i the 
poorer by the Ines of Miss Cardline Amv Hutton, who died on October 0, 
Sie was perhaps best known as the honorary secretary of the Hellenic Society, 
on offite which she bad held for clever: years; and only recently vacated, But 
the achievement for which she will always be most gratefully remembered by 
the society is her management of im library and secretariat, single-handed, 
during the years of the War. - 

She was of a type, moat fortunately not uncommon in England, with » 
will to take infinite trouble ever effice detail and a capacity, at the same time, 
i carry on origmal werk of an cxactmg kind, The compilers of the mew 
ediden of Liddell and Seott's Lexicon, and the editors of the great Can pus el’ 
Gteck inscriptions in Germany were indebted to her careful help. With 
characteristic self-eflacement she preferred to spend tne and labour in asasting 
others tather than in publishing in her own name, but her book on Greek 
terra-cottus ie stil! in use, and she had a large share in the publication of the 
catilogues of the Leconfield and Wyndham Cook Collections.. Her article (one 
of many which appeared in the MHellente Jounal) on the manuscripts of Thomas 
Wood. the eihteenth-contury traveller, has been useful to archaeologists. of 
three mations, She was for twenty-two years a member of the committee of 
the Brith School at Athens, of which she had formerly been a. studmmt, and 
had fix many years edited its Anmeal. Her last service to the school was the 
proof-reading of the whole of the epigraphical matter which appeared in the 
publication of the Temple of Ariemis Ovthia al Sparta. 
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Hewetson, Ji, Queen Aitzcoheth's Grammar School, Gainsborough, Lincs. 
Holley, Mis Nan, Bedford Coftege, Regent's) Park, NW, t. 
Hallway, Rev. Wo J.. St Mers’s Ficorage, Newbary, 
How, PF, W,, 21, Aferton Street, Onsord. 
Highies, G. 5: MAB, B.S.; F-RACS., 6 of. Lemans, York. 
Jackson, Majer R..W. H.. M.D. _ Highfaddl, Carmarcer, jy. Wales, 
Jones, Herbert, 27, -loray Rood, NV.W, 8, 
Kent, FP. L., The Aing's Scfoul, Grantham, Eines. 
Kenvon, J. th Taunton: Schaal, Taunton, Someriei. 
Knight, E,,A., 195), Elm Rood, Clafitam, 3.0. 4. 
Lee, H, D.P., 6, Lenten Road, The Paid, Naitheghen 
Lintle, Miss Taulicl, 40. Larkibur Terrace, Jeimond, Neiscastle-on-'Tynd. 
Lievd, J: B.S. Mishaal'y Vicarage, Crighlemood. 
louleos, FL, Fomeguiti, Cyprien, 
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Loveu, F. R., 74. Vietoric Road, Clapham Common, 5.1024. 
Lowe, Miss Lucy A.. 7, North Cronge Monat, Headingler, fons 
Lupton, Chars, LL.D, O.BE., Core Beael, Rowndhay, Leeds 
Mackenzie, Gompton, Aeon Agar, Bewsly, Invernets-chire. 
Millar, C. MHL, Tritty College, Glanafmond, Perthshire, Scathand. 
Newall, H. F., P. R. S., Madingley Rise, Cambridge. 

Oakeley, Mis HDD, 6, Gordon Snare, WAC. 1. 

Penneflather, FLW, A,, Feeese-, gy, Prince's Gardens, 5.18. 1. 
Prance, C_A., t, The flolliez, Tilford Jtioad, Furnham, Surrey. 
Price, Miss MM. Schoo! ofS: Mar ond 5. nme, Abjatr Gromiley, Stafford. 
Pardon, W. T. » Huntinedin, Ailuean, drish Free State, 

Ramsey, Misa D, W, 49, Laainnte Square, 1. ti. 

Kawngley, Mrs. Walter, Weil Vale, Alford, Bincs, 

Renwick, E..D., Lergh Mill Cottuge, Cobham, Arey. 

Rickett, 0, H. F, All Souls College, Orford, 

Rule, R., oy, Coothiarst Avian, Crmuch Find, NB. 

Seutt, Poof. C. Ay, The Cpersity, Melbourne, Australie, 
Sinkinsom, A. P, fe M., 164, Afarlhoromgh Ruael, Crillinghernt, Went 
Skinner, W. G., Commend! Pard, Newton Stewnri, |W tulammnabire. 
‘Somersct, EF. [., to, Dolch Comment, SE. 21. 

Somerville, R., 29; Craven Koad, WW. 2 

Staincy, R. S., 8, Sfation. Row, "Topiharn, Deron. 

Sianley, 1. Stuart, 16, Cole Park Rowal, Fonicbemfinm. 

Stratton, H., ¢, Aue Suint-Dominique, Paris. | 

Swallow, Rev. J: Ej Ceordon. Hone, Heasle, Forks. 

Sykes, As(s.. 7, Potersfeli, (combi ge. 

“Favlor, Mise 5, May, Medumuley, Sndicmp, Kent. 

Til, W. P., Calday Grange Grammar School, West Kirby. 

‘Tudeer, La, Helnaki, Ohsamnk ya, Finland. 

Tustin, E. B., Jr 65, Anderson Avenue, New Tork, CA 

Wallace, A. R.. Bliemfell's School, Trvertrm, 

W linrtan, Lacie C.u:91, Greells Rood, Ailburn Priory, VW. 
White, . D., Noah's Ark, Peters, Goniridge. 

Wilkins, Miss Mary, Talons, Stenaeel! Hout, cLelfore, 

Wilkin, R. F., CB, 249, dubrey. Walk, WB. 

Wingate Saul, J. 5:. Packed Hough, Hockley Heath, Warunckshire, 


STODENT ASSOCLATES. 
Elected during the year fal only, 
Arnold, PLR: EL, Balliol Cullage, Oscsfirnl. 
Betieniot, EH. S:; Cietbersite of Bristel (8, Wolverton Ape, Aingstan Hill, Aimyxtom-an- 
Thame), 
Bourke, J. Wi P.,.8, Morekw Giedien:, Seth Aeuington SU", 5. 
Brock, J. K., Trinity Collage, Gambridge (tho, Mollumd Road, W, 14). 
Hurrow, T., Christ's College, Cambridge (Gorghull Dyke, Cnoan Bridge, Caryforth), 
Chapman, C, H., Peterhouse, Gombridge (4%) Larrie Park Road, SpelenMite, 5.8. 26), 
Clier, Gerald D., 4, Eaieued Hall, Onfont ths, Fim tall, Wimblédon, SH", 20). 
Curtis, BE. CL, Clare allege, Cambridge (ga, Galderoale Rood, Glaphom Porky SW 4). 
Deed, B. 1, Peterhouse, Cambridge (12, Pligariiiam Street, Cambrulge, omd-2i, London Round, 
Afafdan, Kisex). | 
Dickson, Mo4G., New Collage, Osford (Strum, MWimbledon Pook, SW, 10), 
Eaglesion, J..N,, Pembmnke College, Oxford (6, Reynold's Clow, NeW. 11). 
Edgar, Miss Cio dy, Somerville College, Cxford, 
Edwards, K,, Ver College, (efor! (7, Priary Rand, Edgbaston, Birmitghon), 
Fitzhardinge, L. F., New Colleer, Oxford (¢fo Commercial Hank \/ Sydney, 18, Blrchin Lane, 
Eta 3). 
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Franklin, EB. L., Allens School, Duluagh, 3.8, 

Gardner, [- W,, Oriel Gallege, Oxford (198, 5. Paul" Road, Comanbars, .V.1). 

Gore, Hon, A.-K. 5S. 2. A. Ballial College, Oxfonl. . 

Green, 1.._D., Clare College, Cambridge. i a 
‘Greener, W. D.. Trinity College, Dubliq (Og, Belmont slope, Donaybroak, Co, Dublin’, 
Hockett, J, Wo New College, Oxford. 

Haden, W. 0, oohurn College, Oxford (85, Loughborough Rod, Wert Bridg fori, Nottingham). 
HHannabuse, Mise EM. Weutfeld College (15, Valletic Road, Arton Vale, it"-9). 
Harris, L. Ri; Aing’s Callege, Lomdon (10, Ambarst Rod, Rroalimg). 

Holt, A. F., St Jolm's Gollege, Gbyfird ( Marniny tin Filla, Bingler, Yorkij. | 
Johnson, AL Wi, Peterbous, Comboricge (Eoorsley, Uphill Road, Milt Hill, NW. 7). 


Kemball-Cook, B. Hi, 99, Chartteld Avenue, SW, 15. | 

Kiiputrick, GuD., University College, Loniim (Qakilonty 9. Lingard) Road, Lewisham, $.B- 43), 

Lawrence, T. Sa New College, Oxford. (48, Huron Raa, 5.19, 17). | 

Lorelle, F. iH G., af. Catherine's Gollege, Cumbridge. | 

Matthews, K. A., Peterhouse, Gantbridge (5) 5t. Hnde's Park, Sumiertand. 

Megaw, Hubort, Peerkoure, Cambridge (61, Oahler Street, 8. 3), 

Mills, Miss Sybil B., Unirersity Colleze, WC. 9 (Petersham Vicornge. Surrey). _ 

Neate, G. OL M., Petertouse, Conbridge (102, Rigyindale, Rowd, Streatham, S,W. 16}. 

Newell, Miss Helen, St. Eiugh’s Goltege, Oxford (Oldfield, Kuutiford, Cheshire), 

Nicholson, Stephen. H,, Uminernty College, WAC) &. 

Parsons, E. W., Bravemae College, Oxford . 

Patsmore, Mia Exhel, St. Hugh’) College, Oxfinl (106, Hambalt Road, Clapham Pork, uW 4) 

Pirwell, J. Eu. Toinity Collage, Cambridge (525 Wondlumals Park Road, King's Nortun, Birmiay- 
far). 

Raven, F. J. P., King's Gallege, Canshridge (The Deeperhaugh, Hoxne, Diss, Norfolk). 

Reilly, TVA. P., New Cullege. Oxford: (ojo Messrs. Grindien & Cou Das Parliament Street, 

| SoM i). 

‘Rendall, P. G., Frtitad Schon, Exeer (Old Viewrage, Basher Heath, Herts). 

Rowe, Ac F., St Faha's Callege, Oxford (a1, Casile Crescent, Reading |. 

Sde PH, Mew Calleye, Oxford (4, Orme Street, W. 2). 

Sherwin-White, A. N., St John's Callege, Oxford (ag, Greve Patt Gorden, Chimie), 

Smivh, ¥, J. G., Orel Callegr, Oxford (54, Bedford Grantens, Compden Hill, WB). 

Talbot, J. G.,Brasnore Gallege, Qvford (St, Laturence’s Vicarage, Brentford, Middlesex). 

‘Thomas, Misa M. Weim, St. Hilda’y College, Oxford (Chequers Home Farm, Butler's Crest, a, 
Rivkerg”, Bucks); 

Winnifnth, A. J. D., a7, foemta Court, London, WY 8, 

Wood, Mis C, E., Addis Hall, Reailing. 

Wyceheriey, R. E., Queens" College, Cambridge. 

Wenne, M. W., Glare Goilege, Cambridge (Deepalime, Shanilin, 1 of Ws), 


SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES. 
Enrolied during the year 1931 only. 

Alliance, Mount Union College Library, Alia, Ohie, DSA, 
Bristol, "The Library, Redland High School, Bristol. 
Goteborg, Stadsbibliotcket, Grdfrivrg, Swede. 
Londen, The Lecture Lifwary, Heya! Neoe! College, Greemeich, 3b 1. 
Mancheter, The Library, Lancashire Independent College, Whalley Range, Manchesirr. 
Oxford, The Library, Lody Margaret Hull, Oxford, 
‘Toulouse, Biblinthéque de lWalversite,. Joule, France. 
Virginia, University of Virginia, Wingtote, LSA. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SESSTON. 


Te. following meetings were heh dusting the 
pal aeesiin — 

ft) November ath, tgg0. Sir Arthur Evans; 
Fresh Digcooertes aed Figrither Reconstitution 
al Kner. Seo below, p. ox. 

(a) February grid, ing. Sit Remnell Revell - 
Ithaca aml the Recent Excevatinnz, Ser be- 
low, fp, sexi. 

(4) May sth, ig9gt. Dr. W, RB. Halliday: fhe 
Afythe of Prom onl Piilomea. See beclow, 
pi. 3xi. 


(4! The Assvat Gexgaar, Murrie wae held at 
Burlington House on Tuceday, June gotls, 
igg1, the -President, Profesor Ernest 
Gardner, occupying the chair, The fol- 
lowing: elections and rce-elections were 
mate >— 


Elvetiont: — 

VWice-Passinest.— Min C.A, Hutton, 

Mrmr of CGouniat—Min M. 
Alferd, Mr. AL ML WoodwantL 

The Wice-Peesidents of the Society, 

The following Members of Ciumeil, 
cctiting- by rotation:—Dr, M. Cary, 
Prof. F. KR. Earp, Mr, E. J. For 
dyke, Dr. WR: Halliday, Mr, B. L. 
Hallward, Mr, Ho M. Laat, Prof. 
F. Hy Marshall, anc the Rev. Dr, 
Ji A. Naim. 

The Sceretary then presented the following. 
Report of the Council om the Searon. 


The Gouncil beg leave to aubmit their re- 
port for the Sesion mow conehuced -— 
The Main. Situation. | 
The Gouncil, takmg the Soorry to their 
entire confidence, offer the following remarks on 
the general situation = . 
“Teds the fact thar during the peat few years the 
Society has been exceptionally formanate m all 
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directions, Flirsily, the aliter “Sotiety for the: 
Protootion of Roman Stwdice, whose progress 
from the first hay been the object of mur ccmatant 
good-will, is iow 40 Well established us to be able: 
ur undertake its full proportion of our jom 
expenditure. Secondly, the entire cost of the 
purchase of the Bodited Square lease and of the 
building of the pew Library was defrayed by the: 
members, ihe tequitite amount, nearly. £5,000, 
being raised in four years, ‘Thirdly, the part of 
the brilfdling tf required by the Society tas heen 
let to unexcepiiorable tenants oti a long ease. 
Further, the questions first of rates and then of 
taxes were settled in the Society's faxuur, Then, 
owing in the ready co-aperation of members in 
the matter of the Festival dinner, the Society's 
celebrations of im fificth birthday entailed no 
serious inroatl am the Society's fnels. Laaly, 
jit when (hese who care meal for the needi ot 
vur Library were making special efforts for im 
improvement, the ‘Trumees of the Camegie Fimd 
laws presented £500 for the purpose. 

Yer it & true to say that if any ane of these 
efforts iad failed the firancia] sivuation, owing 
to our tack of endowment and reqores, would at 
ance have become emburrawing,. Even ae bt is, 
the interest on the Ina to. defray the cow of 
publishing the excavations on the site of Artemis 
Orthia, though the book was prodaced with 
every ccumeny comsiatent with ite sclentifie im- 
partamee, is harassiny. 

The Gouncil-are of opinion that this iy up 
time to ack for lange sums to create & reserve 
fund, But there remains the healthiest remedy 
of all, the exteraion of iiembership., As the 
wubscription remains at a guinea, and the 
facilitics arid athenitics very greatly exceed those 
enjoyed before the war, this should be posible 
Indeed the Council's policy for many years tas 
been, pot to solicit membership sa favonr, but 
to incheas facilities so that jt should. be sought 
for ii own sake “There are all told about 1 goo 
tamies on the Society's hooks. Ty should be 
possible to raise this to 2,000 im the near future. 


The soctety bins boat by death two distinguished 
Honorary Members, Professor F. Halbherr and 
Professor Eduard Meyer, On their own body 
the Council Ima to deplore the los of Dy. Nor- 
man Gardiom and Dr H, KR. Hull, tn the 
list of members whose fos the Society has sus- 
tuned daring the Seon the following nomes 
eceur>—Mr, Arthur Casperse, Dr. |, Rs Magrath, 
Provost of Queen's College, Oxford, Lon 
Meichet:, Mr. Marshall Montgomery, Mr. G. F. 
Reckitt, Biuhkop Robertson, Nie, Edward Robin- 
oon, Dr, BE. Tudeer and Prof, HLH, Turner. 

‘Phe Society offers ite sincere condolence to the 
Roman Seciety on the untimely joss of their 
distinguished! culledgue, Dy. Thomas Auhby. 


The Council Have lately horl the pleasure of 
electing Uve following as Honorary Menihers 
of ihe Society :—Profaor W. 5. Fereuion of 
Harvant, Professor W. Jaeger of Berlin and 
Profesor Fo Noack. of Herlin. 

Member of the Society will lear with regret 
that ther Hon. Sceretary for the pasteleven years, 
Miss CG. A.. Hotton, has reeeuly renguad her 
Ofer, While all have admired the courtesy 
and grace with whieh: she has discharged the 
dutics of lon, Secretary, those of longer memory 
will recall that, in crommtaners of exceptional 
difficulty, if wad Mice Hutton who, single- 
handed, kept the Library and Offices of the 


Socicty going throughour the years of the war, 


The Gaunedl are qanfident thar the Society will 
endome the voie of thanks recently made to her 
by. the Council, and. their recointiendation that 
ehe shall be elected a Viee-Presicdent this after- 
HoOodL. 

Lh teceumition wf Mr, Peneryre's scrvices to the 
Secaety the Council do not deem it necessary to 
appoint a soccer fo Mis Hatton, 

The lee by death of Dr. HOR. Hall and De, 
Norman Gardiner has created iwi vacancies on 
the (Gouncil, 
Woodwanl have been nominated to fil) these 
wHCHir ies, 

‘The following metbers retire by rotation ane, 
hem eligihte for ah aceite arc nominated by 
the Coameil )»—Dr MM. . Profimor F. R. 
Earp; Mr. E. J. Panedvlee, De. W. Bo Halliday, 
Mp Tht. Hallward, Mr HM, Last, Profesor 
F. He Marvhall and the Rev. Dr. J. A. Nairn: 


Meetings. 
The fii Geterol Merilie wor held on 


November pith, tayo, when Sir Arthur Evane 
delivered af addins on * Freel: Discoverics and 


Miss M, Afford ond Mr. A. M.’ 
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Further Re-constitution at Knossos." An ac~ 
count was given of the considerable work of 
reconstitution undertaken in the Northern area 
of the Kinnowees Palace by which the Throne 
room with its ante-chamber was finally. covered 

over unl the fine portico above the Northern 
etracies pasiage partially restored with the 
painted stuceo relief of a charving bull Bue 
the great novelty. of the season was the surprising 
discovery, in the course of some small expluoritory 
wark, of an outer enceinte line, extending along 
the Whole Western border Of the sie with pe= 
mai Of massdvr walling and an ciutrance on that 


ide to the West Gourt, approached by the walled 


ramp of a Minotn rowl-way leading from the 
West. The work of excavation here, on which 

fifty additional workeen were employed for over 
three months, trough’ out further remarkable 
remains within lis eneeinte, including a group 
of Acropolis housed, several off theat qoine buck 

to the close of the third muliennium ne. There- 
contained # vail awortment of] anck other 
relics, while overlying two of the enoglier bowers 
there alee came to light new examples of the 


‘circular walled pits carefully designed by the 


Palace builders for the cisposal of rubhish arid 
refuse. “Thine, in turn, op well ae 6 store-room 
ear, contained « may of painted pottery ilhis- 
trating the whole development of the fine poly. 
chrume atyle. 

One painted vesel of about moo tc. ia of 
special importance a preening @ graffiti -in- 
eription that comes back-our knowledge of the 
advanced Cag of the Cretan linear script some 
two centuries, On the borders of the same urea 
further discoveries occurred of great interest, 
A new section came to light of @ stone frieze 
with trighyphs and poseties and a part of 4 lime 
atone alab with a sunken band of spiral rellef— 
exactly resembling that of the gravestone from the 
Fifth Shaft-Grave at Mycenac. Of epecial im- 
faotiance too was ihe fint example of a Mingan 


sculprured aliar, also of limestone, with relirfs— 


originally covered with painted stucco—con- 
sisting of double axes csing from biems af com 
aecration. 

In a small chamber belonging to a te 
house on the Paloce border was found ip yi 
jar containing the eomplete furniture of -a 
domeitic snake alirine “The snakes (hermarlees 
were in several casey moulded. winding up the 
ditles of dhe sacred voetls, We fave bat the 
underlying cements of the wult of thie Snake 
Godidess hersel as Lady of the Und Hd, ee 
splindidly ilastrated by her images hese to 
the Palace, More than this, a chance com. 
parison with the marking on 4 class of adders 
that still haunt the ancient dite led the excavator 
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bo recognize the origin ef the identical: wave 
and dot pattern that forms a sperial yuask of the 
Minoan 0 ape gon her robes, on 
the wings af ber sacred grifftes and, im painted 
stucco, on the borders of sanctuary hearths 

Prof. Dawkins comveved the thanks ef the 
members present w Sir Arthor Evane for his 
wtlidlress. 

The second General Meeting was held on 
February ard. 1941, when Sir Remmell] Rodd 
delivered an address on* Ithaca and the Recent 
Excavation." Sir Kennel) began by saying 
that thir official peport of the Ithuch Fxcavarions 
would be made ly Mr. Heurtley, Assistant 
Director of the Briush Schooliar Athens, who had 
conducted them, He only proposed to cleal with 
the prolem of lihace inelfand the penecral bearing 
of last year’s work on the identity of the idlandl. 
He-rewemed the arguments which made him 
reject the Diivpield theory that Lewas waa 
Ithaca. “The stock epithets weed for Likere in 
the Odverey were quite unsurtuble to Leucaa, 
whith wae not thot’ jlood and wae never oo 
regres | tage the ancients. “To anyone sailing 
towards the idland mow called Ithaki frem the 
south, as the fecturer had done many times; its 
poditinn appeared to be just what the author ai 
tie Ovvewy laid down, St liee meer the muin- 
land and. to the weet of it, the furthest up in the 
fem (ir. towards the north) in relation to the 
ather islanda, If Homer went to Ithaca ho 
could hardly have described it otherwise, Sir 
Kennell showed bow inicrnal features of the 
wilared vorresponticd with odescnpions in thre 
poem with a detail which could only have been 
‘derived from personal observation. The claim 
that a fountain discovered Last year in the south 
of the sland was the Tutte Avene of the Qirsiry 
he could oof aecept. In the days when Ithaca 
was wooded there were no doubt many fountains, 
and an aeceptable poation for the spring ¢x- 
iued in the northern section, Tradition has 
placed the ancient ciry in che northern section, 
above the Bay of Polis,-on an idea) naturil site. 
Eacavations bem reveled traces of an ancien 
eity with tomle and portery covering more than 
4 thouwaml years, but terminating sudderily 
about 7,000 8G, when one of the earthquakes 
‘omupen to the jaland moet haw, destroyed the 
city, Exploration af a cave (whirl) proved to 
be an enecicnt sanctuary) beside the Bay. of 
Polis had produced broken pomery dating fir 
back inte prehistoric ages and continuing to 
Roman times Among many intersting ol+ 
jee fund there waa 2 figment of an ex ie 
bearing the words ‘a Prayer to Odysseus — 
whe had evidemtly come to be regardeed an thie 

‘island as @ local demi-godl. 





Pottery contioued t» he four! eae ora. bevel, 

ant «2 wall would be nee to prevent 
infilivation In order tn omtablish how deep it 
went, Evidently tiene has here been a coastal 
wibsidence ae in the Bay of Naples, and it ie 
probable what che - nile island of -Dhascalio 
which Dirpleld will not accept as Aweris was 
once considerably larger and higher above the 
aa. 
Ponds were still needed ts espnplete reseate lies 
inthe cave and to re-tiamine ‘the ancient site 
an Mit. Actes, wher Schilemmann hoped tw find 
the Palace of Odyseun, The letturer hod ao 
ach beapes, for in Homer) dav Odveseus anil 
hia city were already » tradition of a ttoc when, 
we the city above: Polis had ahown, toen lived in 
wuttle<wd-lauh houses, Tat there was mich 
ati] to be done in [theoa if the funel could be 
replenwhed: “Though the exploration would be 
eontinged the balance ity hanel would not 
sulier to monrplene ti, 

A discussion foliywed. to which HEE. the 
(oreck Minister, Profesor Gilbert Murray and 
dees Myres coneribesterd, 

At the third General Merilng, brid on May 

sth, 1n9!, & paper was read by Dr, Wi. K: 
Halliday on the myth of Prome and Philonela, 
Dr, Halliday found the origin of the tale in the 
* jtnit-2o stories * mvented by popular imagination 

to account for the: habim, appearance and song 
ofa group ofspring migrants. A(ter a discussion 
of Greek and other boelbefa sleet 
nightingales, swullowa, hawhe’ and hoopoes, lie 
furned to the earliest necord of the taic in the 
Odvey (xix, 578 agg.) > it was tulortanately 
only @ brief allusion, and for the dewile we were 
dependent upon Jater tcommieniaton. Fron 
them two versions emerged, ihe one bearing all 
the artrks of Alexwmdrine invention, the other af 
genuioe antiquity ond probably goltw bark ow 
Pherckydes. “Though in its main outline ihe 
canonical version war doubtless known jo 
Hesiol amd Sappho and could be teoogmised 
in a chorus of Acchylus"’ Sopplives, it was coily 
given definite and fmal shape by Sophocles in 
his Jereer, To Sopbockes werr duc the namo 
Proce und Philomels of the nightingale and the 
wallow respectivel i (liter = curious inversion 
took place}, am a the substitution of the 
hooper forthe hawk, the serving tp of ys tp te 
father for food, and other innovations im fhe 
sory, “Tere limeel! waa probably in oriin 
Mrgarign hero who came into the story through 
Pandion [Is connexion with Megarian saga, 
though by the ff: century he waa generally 
supposed to be a “Thracian, So Tumel Vad 
down for all time the main: nes ofthe story, 
hough Ovid's account presented same modifica- 
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tions in detail—otably the Didnysiac setting. 
The refinements of Hellenistic mythographers 
preserved by Hyginua and Antoninus Liberalia 
were quite unimportant. The lceturer con- 
cluded with some general remarks upon the 

of stary-telling and_ the 


influence of the art 
permanence of literary form upon the survival 
of taley. 


‘Mr. Warmington, Mr, Eedaiie and the 
President tack part in the subsequent discussion, 


The Journal ol Hellenic Studios. 

Members will be interested to soe when they 
reerive the next number of the jowmel that the 
format us been slightly modified. “The volume 
will be the same heiglit a3 its predecessors so that 
continuity om bookshelves can be maintained. 
The page, however, will. be slightly wider, with 
the result iht the tect Uhustration: can be on a 
targer scale, and a larger and more beautifal 
type will be employed, The gulsidiary Matter, 
with the exception af the catalogues of books and 
Wides, will Ke ptinted ih double columms. It is 
snthfactoty to be able to report tat these 1m- 
provements have been effpeted at comparatively 


amall oti. 


The Joint Library and Slide Collection, 
To ithatrate the work of the past Semnon, 
figures are given showing the activities of the 
Library during (#) & pre-war Session. (b) the 
last Session, and (¢) the Sesion just concluded. 
(a) (4) (e) 
1y1a-14 1d2g—40 1990-21 


Liltary wc §=©6 D9 sors Bai 
Books borrowed... 990 24 9,506 
Slides aided ti the 

‘Collections <i... gt ayh Say. 
Side borrowetl... 47H 4 1,336 ,f48 
Slides soled ......-.-- trl aby = te 
Photogmphs sold... = 345 wo 869 83 


In the sphere of the Library the past Sesion 


has heen the nua favourable for many years. 

The grant from the Trustees of the Carnegie 
fund, very welcome in itielf, hae atinmlated 
effort all round. Te has made the work -of the 
Advisory Committee more grateful and effective, 
it hax put the Society in a better peatiion to meet 
requrcata from. the Natlonal Central. Library, to 
whith the Jeint Library is now affiliated, and it 
had certiinly helped to secure the remarkatilr 
reapanse toa ceceatly ciroaluted) request for the 
mift of brouks. | 

ly was thenyht fitting that the Carnegie grant 


should be used for the purchase of substantial 
works which have long bee wanped. Before 
this expenditure was undertaken, attempt was 
made from the Societies’ ordinary reyources Io 
complete sundry works which for one ewe. OF 
anather were defective. “Tlils has been done im 
the case of the Antike Vaten vow der Atropolis, the 
Avchacologisehe-epegraphische Mitteitange, the Eu- 
oelopanha Britannica, Iwan Mueller's Lndlispecss~ 
satile Handbuch der Aliettumuvissenschafl, the Paptiri 
Gree ¢ Latint and many smaller works. 

‘The purchases from the Carnegie grant in- 
chute Ebert, Reallexikun der Vorgeschichts ; Fracc- 
kel, Inecdriften con Pergamon > Brugrsann ume 
Delbrinck,  Grommatik der Indio-Germamischen 
Sprache; Bechtel, Grisckishe Dialebte; Diels, 

Greet: Ast, Lexikos Platonic 7 


‘Rourlié-Leclereq, Afistoure es Seleueidies : Teufel, 


edition of Gicero’s letters tiy Tyrrell and Purser, 
tie of Doth the German and the Austrian Limes, 
mid the remaining third of Boum-Brockmann’s 
Denkmiler. ‘The Library already poses J the 
first hundred fuiricules of this “indispensabie: 
series, the generous gift of Mr. Macmillan, | 

The following Journals have heen aililed to 
rhe fiat of those which are sent in exchange with 
the Secketies own publicdtions: Die dAinrthe, the 
Bollettion d'érte, thie Californian Publications i 
Classical Archaeology, “EM ne, (inomen, Altera, 
Afagea Grecia, Tekin, the Mpoecraa wis “Acainuind 
‘Minuiy, the Ribicte di archeologia eristume, the 
Riviste d'archeologia «storia dell” arte, Shadi Etranchi, 
anc the Study di storia delle religions, 

This lat brings ihe quunber of periodicals 
taken by the Library to well over a hundred. 
On the whole the periodicals are probally the 
Labrary's greatest aspct. 

In this connezinn may be mentioned another 
asset of (ie Library, hardly sufficrently known, 
This-is the umque collection of paniphilets, mow 
.parate work, Among them are i6 volumes 
of pamphlets on Homer presented by Walter 
Leaf, and many volumes devoted io articles by 
FE. W. Hauluck, F, Hayerfield, PF. Stucdniceka, 
and A, Wilhelm, Each item appears in. the 
citalogues both under author and under subject. 
The volumes are lent filet ordinary books, but 
undler special mules Gevined for their safety. 
‘There must be few lurge collections of ofusewta 
eo casy of acorss. . 

The oew Library editien of the Authors’ 
but le still calla for more cross references. In 
the same way, the Subject Catalogue awails the 
incorperation of the miass of information con- 
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tained in the lange biblicgraphy—the joint work 
of Fo members of the Society-—prepured for the 
Advisory: Gomuiittee, These taska, which have 
been delayed by the increase of route work 
ima aie apenas will make quicker progress 
as soon as the new slide cataloguect dre finished. 

Both the lighting and the heatmg of the Library 
have been improved, and the Moar of the lower 
library relaid. - Early eclitions, for the moat part 
the pift of Dr, Walter Leaf und Mr. W. RB. 
Collinson, have been cleaned and repaired. and 
placed in a special bookcase m the Gonncil 
Room. ‘The Councils have antler consideration 
plane for keeping ihe library open lor one or two 
evenings in cach week. 

Mrs. Gulley continses. ber help generously 
given for many years to the Authors’ Cutalogur, 
the periodicals are under Mis Alford’s care, 
aod Mrs: Barges daily help in all our aifnirs 
is invaluable, "These ladies and other lave 
deserved well of the Society. 

The two. Councils wish to express them sincere 
thanks for gifts of books to. the following —— 

Awthorn 2 Mr. A. Gasperss, Prof i, Ciceottl, 
Mis. M. E. Cunnington, Prof, R. M. Dawkins, 
Dr. E. Delage, Dr. E, Derenne, Mr. Ey Desforges, 
Dr. CG, G. van Essen, ‘Prof, E. Fabriche, Prof. 
H. R. Fairclough, Prof, 'T. Frank, Dr. C, M. 
Farw, Oy. J. Gennadia. Prof, A. Gremer, Dr. 
ji Arnott Hamilton, Mr. W..5, Hett, F. Pri, 
‘Hillcr von Gaettnngen, Dr Elisateth Jastrew, 
Dr. L Kjellberg, Di, 1 Lindquist, Prof. G- Lugll, 
Sir George Macdonald, Dr. A. Maiuri, Mr. 
K. A. Matthews, Dr: J; G. Milne; Prof. von det 
Mahi, Prof A. D, Nock, Dr. A. Pallis, Mtr, 
Lic Rey, Mis G. M. A. Richter, Prof D. M. 
Robinson, Miss G. Robinson, Dr, W. Hi, 0. 
Rowe, Prof Bo Schrier, Mr. M. Valea, Praf. 
A. Wilhelm, Sir Themitocies faninit. 

Doners of Miscellaneous Works; Miss M. Alford, 
Piof. J. G. CG. Anderson, Mr. Barge, Dr. E. RB, 
Bevan, Mr. €.. Brodribb, Mr, A. R. Burn, Prof, 
H. E. Butler, Mra. Caskey, Prof GC. A, Davies, 
Misa Mary C. Dawes, Mr. C. Doll, Mr. C. C 
Edgar, Miss H. Farquhar, Lady Fraver, Mr, B. 
Granville, Mie W..A. Greathatch, Mr. CH. 
Heath, Mr. F. GW. Hiley, De. G. F, Hill Mer. 
BR. P. Jones, Mise W. Lamb, Mr. BH. Last, Mr. 
W, BR. LeFanu, Mr. j..C..F. Lister, Mine M. FH. 
Loyd, Mr, H. CG. P. MeGregor, Mr. 4G. A. 
Macmillan, Mr. FP. E. Mutheson, Mr. HL Mat- 
tingly, Mr. W. Miller, Or. and Mrs, J. Ge Milne, 
Dr. J; Ac Nairn, Dr. A. Nairme, Mis FE. RB, 
Peanion, Mr. J. Penoyre, Mr. 5, Price, Sir 
William Rumasy, Dr, Bo L. Richmond, Mr. 
E. S. G. Robimon, Miss M, UG, Rogers, Kev, 
C. E. Seaman, Mr 1, A. Sinclair, Dr. EL 
Smilda, Dy, W. W, Tarn, Sir Herbert “Thompson, 


Mr. M.S. Thompeon, Mr. M,N. Tod, Mr. HB: 
Walters, Prof W. J. Woodhouse, Mr. G, M. 
Young, 

The Preset of the follocing Upizersitieg ; Bonn, 


(Cambridge, Catholic University ‘of America, 


Chicago, Harvard, Mitnois, Johns Hopkins, Man- 
chester, Michigan, Minnesota, Oxford, Uni- 
werith Cattolica del Sacro Quore, St. Aumdirevs 
Torante, Virginia. 

Institutions and Associations: Acaderue Nore 
Rome, American School at Athena, Association 
Guillaume Hude, Biblioteca Apostolica Vatican, 
British Mimeum, Philologi Leoslietmes (Liege), 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt, British 
School at Jerusalem, Chicago QOental Institute, 
lute geogratica de Agostini (Rome), Tnstitute 
storico-archeolagico FER. (Rhodes), Kung. 
Vitterliets histori¢ och antikvitety Akademien 
(Stuckholm), Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar der 
Universitat Marburg, London Miscum, Medieval 
Academy of America, Metropolitan Muscum of 
Art (New York), Ministero della Fdlucasiones 
Navionale (Rome), Newbury Muamon, Royal 
Numianiatic Society, Service des Antiquités de 
"Egypte, Secietas phlilologoram Baberooram 
Pragensis (Prague), Société Royale Egyptienne 
de Papyrolegir, Valletta Miacum. 

The follacing Publishing Housey = Mesars.. F. 
Alcan, Aschendorif, ©, Hy Berk, G. Bell, Basil 
Blackwell, Ede Boceard, Boivin et Cie, &, 
Praun, F. Brockmann, Buchner, T. Butters 
worth, Century Go. H, Champion, Chatto and 
Windus, Chiantore, A. Galin, Gontable @ Co, , 
N,V, Dekker and Van de Vext, Deuticher 
Kusstverlag, J. Engethorn, §. Filer, P. Geuth- 
nor, (3. We Ke Gleerup, Walter de Groyter, 
Hachette, P. Hanitein, G. G. Harrap, Heine- 
mann, S, Hireel, Hodder atl Steugliton, 
Holder-Pichler-Tempeky, U. Hoepli, A. F. 
How, HL Keller, L. Klotz, W. Rohlhammer, 
Editorial Lalor (Bareelona), M. Lamertin, HL 
Laurens, |, Fo Lehmann, E. Leroux, [. Lethiel- 
leux, ©. W. Lindstrom, Macmillan @ (Oo. M. 
acd HH. Marco, Metici: Society, F. Meiner, 
Methuen & Go, HL Milford, Milne and Hotohi- 
san, J. G. B. Mol, Jolin Murray, M. Niemeyer, 
M. Nijhoff, KE, Nourry, ‘Ro Oldenbourg, Go B. 
Faravia, Kegan Paul & Go. Payot, H. Piagza, 
A. Pica, * Popola d"Tolts " (Milan), E. Rein- 
lard, "La Renuissanes du Lavre;, L. Robr~ 
scheid, Ff, Schoningh, Hi Schactz, D. W. Scholl, 
LW, Seibel, Stidleris, Sirry, Spink, .J. Springer, 
Libreria dello Staty (Ror), Gebrider Stiepel, 
The Studio Lad., Bo G: Teubner, W._J. Thieme, 
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A. Tépelmann, Frutelli Trevea, A. Vallecehi, 
Velhageo ond Klasing. Weidmann, C) Winter. 


The Collection of Negatives, Slides and 
* 5. 

Io preparation far the mew Catslogur of 
Slides the cormepanding photngraphic ¢ollec- 
Hom have been reconditioned. The dlidey now 
Aumber ower fro, und the new Catalogue 
will comprise the mriginal veork and 16 sapple- 
ments. Owing to the seole of the work it i 
doulwful whether it will ever be published, bur 


it has become an office neomaity, and iteindex; in 


particular, will be apeciaHy valunble to ube stalf, 
In the muinismatic section the work hos been 
very greany focilimated by Mr. G..C. Brooke's 
recent publication of the complete catalogue of 
the Royal Numismatic Society's collections of 
glides: The classical section of this is iii effeet 
the catmlogue of the Hellenic ood Roman 
Societies’ cod alides, the lange majority of which 
wen presented by the Royal Numismatic 
Society for howing and adininivrative purposes 
in fete for borrowing rights, ty the interest 
of ou umnismabtic visitors Mr. Brooke's arrange- 
ment will be closely followed in ihe new Hellenic 
Caml development: of the set lecture syaterm 
theuld be notierd. By the kirnclorsy of Atm. 
Bory an unpublished Iecture on EByvautite 
ervilisation by the lave Profesor Bury fas been 
placed at the Societics’ disposal, A set off slides 
on Byzuutine urt-is in preparation, and where 
Geared con be drawn on for illustrative material, 
bat Dr. Dory's tecture is complete im itself and 
will be lene without pictirees, | 
Qilier acts recently added ate Tae Raman 
Soldier and Life in the Roman (orld lw H, HL 
Symondi, and. Prehistoric Malte by N-: 5. Clog 
tun Professor Fairclough hea a ect on Virgil 
In Preparations. 
Members will like to-ece the complete list of 
the ser which are bucre appended: 
The Prehellenic Age (no text). 
Early Malta (N.5, Chogstoun). 
The Geography of Greece (4. ], Toynbee). 
Ancient Athens: historical sketch (5. Casson). 
Ancent Athens: topographical (annotated list 
of alides only, D. Brooke), 
Ancient Architecture {D. 5S. Robertus; |, 
Greek Sculpture (|, Penoyre), 
The Parthenon (A.-H. Smith), 
Greek Vases (M.A. BL Braunholty), 
A Survey of early Greek Coins: > alides showing 
49 coins. (P. Gardner), 
Same Coins of Sicily (ts. F. Hilt), 
Greek Papyri (H. J. ell). 
Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Ganiiner), 


enophon : the expedition of Cyrus and Ken 
plon’s Amrhasia (annotated list of slides only, 
by A.W. and BT, Lawrence), | | 

Alexander the Great (DD, G. Hogarth), 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre { J.T. Sheppard), 

Ancient Life, Greek /annntated list uf dides 
anly), . 

Life in the Roman World (Hf. H. Symonds), — 

Ancient Life, Romat (Annotated list af slides 
only}. 

Rome (H. M. Laat). 

The Roman Foritm ((. H. Hollaw). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students (T- 
Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashi}, 

The Via Appia. (RK. Garener), 

The Roman Canpagna (1', Aalitry), 

Roman Portraiture (Mis: 8. Ariluir Strang), 

Horace ((s, H. Hallam), 

Pompeti (A. van Burned), 


(Ostia (T. Ashby) 


Ostia (R. Meiggs). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler}. 

The Roman Rhone (5. E. Winlolt), 
Titrigad (HH. E. Butler), 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler), | 
The Roman Wall (R, G. Gollingwood). 
fThe Roman Soldier {H- H. Symonds). 


The Byzantine Civilisation : unillistrated | J, B: 
Bury). | 


The sets consist of about 90 carefillv selected 
tlides amd the oct of hire, including the text and 
tiie te members, in pe. fal, 

The Catalogue of the Virtue Tebba collection 
of clectrotypes was published in J.4-S., XLDX,. 
p- lexxix, The charges for the Inanof these are 
(ie sume as for the alides 2d, each. Copies of 
the Catalogue can be had on application, 

The Societies gratefully acknowledge gifts of - 
photographic material from the executors of the 
late (Dr. ALR. Fall and the executors of the Late 
De. E. N, Gardiner. | 

They are indebred for a valuable set of nega 
tives of sites in Asia Minor to.Mr. W. H. Backler. 
Other appreciaied donations of negatives have 
reached us from the Managing Committee of the 
Britis School at Arhens, Professor Rernard 
Ashinole, Mr. W, 5S. Het, Mie W,. Lamb, 
Dr. Felix Oswalil, Mr. G. E, Peachey and 
Professor FB. N. Ure: | | 

The Gouncils wish again to record their appre- 
elation uf Mr, Wise's work in the lide depart- 
ment. To lend icjon0 slides in the ¢ouree af 


ane Sesion withour-a hitch fa sory commend. 


able piece of administration, 
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Finance; 

In the accounts for the year will be found = 
statement of the cost of production and of the 
receipt from sales of the wolinne The Sieaciaaery 
of dirtems Oviina ar Sparta, As will be seen from 
this account, expenditure excended the rmaripls 
front sale by fo52. Thit charge appearing in 
the Income and Expenditure Account. ingether 
with the cost ofan unusually expemive suc of 
the Faurnel, makes the deficit on the year’s work- 
Ing an unusually bieswy cone 

There are, hwever, other considerstionswhich 
have this yoar been taken into account, and 
which omake an offiet, peduringg the atmnunt of 
the adverse halunce, For [mutrnce purpaes jb 
was found necessary to call in expert advice for 
the valuation of the books in the library, and as 
this figure, s» far as the Bellenio Society's 
property i concémed, came to neurly £ay0e0, bt 

was felt that we could: quite fairly increase the 
amount appearing in the account 1 03,900. 
Further additions have beezi made ie the valua- 
tion af ile Society's property in respect al the 
Phowgraphic Deparioent amd the stock im hand 
of the Society's publications. “hese. additions 
to the valuation muere than mert the jucreaue 
wich would otherwise be shown in the deficiency 
balamor, be will be umderstood, however, that 
the inerewsed valuations, though justified ion 
their own meriis, are book entries Which do not 
assist the new and onerous liability shown cu the 
debit side of the balance shnet, 

Asother paint which calle for mention & the 
Tet that under the heading ' Investments " the 
Society hada holding of {200 in the Southern 
Punjab Railway Steck which fell due for re- 
demption during the year. “This stock had been 
written down some yearn bach to allow for de- 
prociation, with the result that £70 was received 
in exeess of the amount af which the holding wai 
valued, “The whale of the £200 was re-inveated, 
and the Society now holds 6299 4 per cent. 
Consolidared Stock purchased with this money, 

In conclusion, though the support from 
Student Asociites and affillated Ibrarics ia well 


maintained, there is» slight falling off in the 
mumniber of roembers, “Chis is a grave isvuc, but 
the cure is ready to hand = The Council have 
every linpe that the <ocperation of members it | 
tuking the work of the Society known among 
their friends will greaily extend the list of 
momibers, and iy result the Socievy’s well-being 
nnd efficiency. 


The Presicient then moved tle adoption of the 
above Report, witch was-seconded by H. E. thre 
Greck Miniter, M. (aclarnamos. 

‘The Report was then put to the meeting anc 
carried. inanioioualy. 

Tye youe of thanks to the Society's auditors; Mr. 

F, Clay and Mr. Wc. F. ea wee 
pase by Mr. A.W. Garme, seconded 
Professor PS Ure. and carried, Ehamiasailys 

‘Yhe Prestdicat m the course of hm Address 
dwelled an the kaw ihe Society had sustaiied by 
the death of De H, Ro Hall, Dr, Norman 
Gandiner and Mr, Arthar Caspersx. 

‘Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice then 
delivered an addresson’ ‘The Battle of Marathon," 
After bwieily recounting the accepted frets of the 
campaign asa. hasis for critical inquiry, he turned 
to a detailed examination of Herodotus” version 
af the story anc fiwune ta it sericea military im- 
prohabilities,, Dn particular he wet out the mili-. 
tary rewons for agrecing with the suggestion of 
Mir. J. A. R. Mire, that Datis loneez) af 
Marathon while Artaplierne: waa besieging 
Erctrin, Passing to the tactic of ‘the. battle 
toclf, hie gave reasons for belicving that the 
Persian powdiion wat alimg thé Charutra hrook 
facing West, pots by generally supposed facing 
North with their-backs to the pea. 

The lectore, which wo Tlostrated by lente 
dies, waa followed by a discussion in whicll 
Dr. M. Cary. Mr. W. WW. How and the President 
rook part. 

A vote of thanks to Sir Frederick Maurice, 
moved by the Hon, Treaurer, was eared by 
acclamation. 
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SUPPLEMENT NO. VII, 
TO THE 
SUBJECT CATALOGUE* OF THE JOINT LIBRARY 


PERIODICALS 
Alte Orient, Der. Beihefte :-11- 


(See aleo Morgenland.} 
und Christentum, Kultur- uml religionsyeschiclitliche 
Studien, By F, J. Dolger. From. vol. i [1o2a), 
Thin. Mibneter, Ie Pro 
Bollettino del’ Awocedion tnieeenicaale degli Studi 2 iter 
ranct. From yol. 3 (1939), 


t2 = Blin, Rome. Jn Pines. 
Byzantion, From yol. i (iq 
ro x it i In: Barisan Lidge: Jn Propresi 
Gnomon, vils. imv (125-24), 10 = Bhim. Berlin, 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archhologischen Institus, Supplement. 
band oars Nekropolen won Wiilci. By F.  Meser- 
schmidt 


ob x Gin: Leipsic: roq2q-27. 


112% 8p in, pp. 164-+- 99 plates. Berlin. tga. 
Magna Grecia, Socleta. Campagne della "1926: € 1027. “i 
1rh x 8fin, Rome: oak. 
succeeded [yy- 
Attie Memorie. From tg. 
114 x Hin, Rome. Jn Progress. 
Morgenland, Hefie r2—/continuation of Beihelte gum Alten 


Orient). gi» Gin Letpae, Jn Progress, 
(Sec also Alte Orient, Der. 


Revue des études latines, From vol i (tq24), 
io % Ghin. Paris. Js Progrer. 
Studi Etruschi.. From vol. i (roa7z).. 
of ~ jiin, Florence. fn Progress. 


OPUSCULA 
Gildersieeve (B. L.) Selections from the meet Mention. Edites 
with ‘ pris Tia sketch by OC. WOE, Miller. 
pp. liti-- 493, “Baltimore. 1930. 


some) ee oe 
p. ive ano: iv rlin. 1Ahs—tq, 
Pike (J. Bb) fica see fancl thet = a 
in, 7b. Inneapolis, $941. 
Reinach (5.| Amatthée. * Setamge a ‘archéologie &t ahistoire, ii, 
of * Obin. pp. 502, Paris. ago: 


* "The Cotah (publasbed 1924) @ sold vo members at the rectioed price of 
7: Gd. (by sails bee cg : ot 


‘ —< ether supplement are sold at fa, earch, 
The: Assan Librarian, Hellenic are Roman Societies, 4o Bedford 





Les 


Usener(H.) Kleine Schriften. 4 vols. Fe 
9% 6in. pp. 461 (av, por vol... Leipzig. tort-t4. 


Diehl (C.) Mélanges: 2 vola- 
9h FON, pp xxxt-+ 250 (av, pervol.). Parm. 1qgo. 
Hirschfeld (0.) Festechrift zu O. H."s eechsigstem Geburtstage. 
io» 7 in. PR x+ 519. Berlm. 1904. 
Liége. Serta Leodiensia. Meélanges de hilologie classique publies 
4 l'occasion du centenairte det indépendance te la 
_ Belgique tox 6} in. mp Liége. 14030. 
Loob {J} Festschrift Zum sinchzipsten G martha gewldmer von 
venir archiologishen Ercunden in Deutschland und 
merilest, 114 x BF in. Bp. 4 igt, Munich 1930.. 
Martin ie B,) na others. Martin Massicn! Lectures: vol 4 
A ci) 
84 in. pp *+ 18t. Cambridge, Muss: fo3t- 
Rudberg @) Serta Rud os Edd. HL. Hoke, H. Maria 
Oule.. hyge. 
Rrach (A.) Charisteria sum ok xebe eer, Os és 
1o} x 7iin. pp. 186. Reichenberg.  19go. 


STUDIES 
Encyclopaedin Sritannica, cath edition. s sopplementary 
Ochiai tif X 8h in, pp. ¢ 1150 per vol, 


Rome, Katilog der Bibliothek det deutschen archacologischen 
[nstituts in Rom von rm i Man, 1. Supplement zo 
Band I.. Raps By F.. Matz. 
to. x 6) in. . xxix +- if. Berlin and Leipsie, 130. 
Whibley (Li) A A companion bo Greek studies: 4th edition, revised. 
1M - KXKWTE 790. Gambridge, Mes lane 
Nairn (J. A.) ist ob Books relating to the classics and 
ah anGauites: 6} x 64 ins pporér. Oxford. rogt. 
Id. Another copy. 
Archaeologisches Institut des deutschen Reiches. Berivh!t Gber die 
Er, Sy Apnil, 1929. . 
vii+- 440, Berlin, 1990. 
Knowles (W. H.) potent wliieess [tea (Trans, of Bristol ane 
Gloucestershire Arch, Soc; ype 
mn in I 
Oldfather (W, A.) The character of the A Sat ai of th eS theate 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Classics. 
[Cilisss. Journ, xxvii, 8] 9 < 6) in | «Or 
Leipzig, Slicheiscle Akademie dee Wissensehalten au Leipzi 
| Philol.-hist. Klasse; Bd. 62, HfL 2. Nuchrife auf 
Sturlniceka, . ec K. v. Amira. 
, he Goin. t. Leipzig, 
Loewy (E.) Franz susdnitoe. Ein? Nachruf  Aliseaieasls tee 
Akai, d, Wiss. in Wien, | 
74% 4g in. opp. 8. Vienna. 1430. 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Anthology. Anthologie grecque i. Anthologie palatine iit. (livre 
VI). dine and tranelated into French by B. Wales 
(Assn, G 3, Bule.| 


8x Ss) im pp.a97- Pans i991. 


r a 


Corpus medicorum gratcorum WI,.o, t- Orilsasius, jit, libri xxiv— 
xxv. xliii-xiviil. = a J: Raeder. 
~ 6 PP: Vili-+ Leipsic. 14T 
Historicl, Jacony mH Sic Fra Mente rer wriechischen His 
toriker, Th di Lief a: ‘ niar su Nr.154-a61. 
ab * 6 pp. 543-84. geist re itt 
Rhetores Gravel... vol. xiv. Prolegomenon o bcng Eaeay lve, 
6F x 44 in, ae cxxvili-} gn4 ipsic- TQ31- 
—. Graeci, a Mer Die 
%-- 854. Berlin. -1929, 


Aldington (R. Medal rd Anyte of” Tegen, Meleaver of 
Gadara, the Anacreontea, Lu the Renaissance. 
“h iin, pp. 117. 1940. 
Novum Testamentum graeee, fa. A, Souter. 
7} x gin. pp. xxiv-+-g8o.. Oxtond. ago. 






Aeschylus. Versace. Fu. ae Prickard, 
te pp? KRAVE bh 3 iiyet (1899). 
—— Prometheus Vince, "Pil E_ FE. Sikes, St. J. B: W. Willson. 
6} x qin. pp. bw-t 197 rota (189). 
—— Prometheus Vinctus, 
Lomein. Ae 


, ag. 
Antiphon. Sormsen (F.) fbi Seven ien She Fhilol: Unters, 
hrit &}, Oe bf on pp. 78. Berlin. lagi. 
Apollonius Rhodius, Dxi.4on (E.) Biographie d'Apallanioa de 
Khodes, q? < 64 st opp. #2. Bordeaux. 1990. 
tographic dans | = ae i ee a’: ni 
de Rhodes. Be Gb ity, ae Bordeaux, i140, 
Aristides. Aniasn (J.) Die & ¢ des "Allion Arstetdes. 
gto bf in, pp. tt, Stuttgart. tyqr. 
Aristophanes. ap wear Fal. T'. Hergk. , 
a Ine pp. xxiii} 61. Leipsic. Bee. 
— Gomedics. * dite andl trandlated by B. 6, Kogers. 
Vol 3. Peace and Bins 
4, Lysistrata and Theamopheriazusae. 
Frogs and Ecclesiaxusac. 
é Plutus, with the Menaechmmi of Plautus. 
oe hin. sgli-ta; 
—— i. Lee Acharnicrs—Les Cavalies— Nudes, ited) by 
V. Beet ie into French by H. van Daele, 


. Hx qi in. xxxii-+ 2q0, Paris. 1925. 
—— ‘Cantica. £7. O. Schrocd ~ Se 
in, Love, ic. 1090. 
Aristotle. “The works-of Pe Ptr exutsbe tend into. English under the 
cditership af W. 1. Ros, De Anima, By jf. A. Simith, 
RY in Oxford. 1g51. 
— Wincate (5, D,) T he mediate Latin versions of the 
Aritotclian scientific corpin, with sprelal reference to 
the Biological works. of « 6b in pps bs 138. ee uy 
Athenaeus, ‘The Deipnosophins iv, Edited and tranalat 
CB. Galick. (Loeb Cluss, Libr] 
HF satin, pp. x+ 606. 1990, 
Augustus. Meowese (A. P.M.) De rerum gestarom Divi Aucusti 
vero Araeg, 
gL x Gin, pp, xiii 128, Buscoducum, 1920, 
Aurelius, Marcus. Dove (C. ©.) Marcos Aurelius Antoninus: 
hit life and times. 7) * Sin, pp ix+ 286. igo. 
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Aurelius, Marews, Sencwick (H.W,) Life of Marcus: Aurelius, 
ty Be Zin. pp- 400 New Haven, 1922. 
Basil, Letters. Edited and translated by R. J- Deferrari- ‘ol. ii. 
fLeeb Class. Libr.] 6) x 4] im. pe xv-+ 48g. 1930: 
Callimachus, (AWwen (E.) Les Hymnes Caliomaque:  com- 
mentaire explicatif et critique. | 
Lo x 6) in. ‘pp. i+ aB2.. Paris. rayqo. 
—— — Callimagne et son monet poems 
lo x pp. 654 Paris. 12g, 
Chrysostom, Buynns (M. Ac) "Saint | John Chrysostom's homilies 
on the stares: a study of their rhetorical qualities and 
form, 
qg <x Gin, pp. Vili-- 123. Washington, D.C, ‘1990. 
Demetrius Cydones. careanondaaee Edited and translated into 
French by G. Careett. [Assn Gr. reset 
Re sin. pp. xlm+ 216 ris. 
‘thenes, (C)rationes. vol: ti. 2d. W. Rennie, 
13.% 5 ~ 5 PP. xVi+ geo. Oxford. 193). 
——— a idee Philipy es, ‘ie plinem, ete, Edited and trans- 
loted by J. A. beni ae Cy ee ae 
- 4d in. kx 608. 1940. 
—— Fint Philippte and Ofynt ica, Ed. J, B. Sandys. 
6) & 4 in. pp. Ixxx- + 246. 1924 (1Bg7). 
—— On the Peace, Second Philippic, On the Clicrsonesins | 
Third entre: Kad), Fe. Sandys. 
ba 3.4an pp. lxxii- 260. 191; (1999). 
Epicharmus. Fragments. ‘rarslated into French my oR, 
Walker ancl illustrated Bre cy A, A, Benois, 


pp. 78. Nice. [xip.] 
Euripides. Bacchae, Ed. id E. San iy. 
cly+-ays5. Cambridge. gna. 


7 
—— Barchaer. 1 DRY ¥." abel: 8 (1809) 
b cvier [5 192 a7). 
—— |phigenia in ‘iain gt aaa ts into Kats sh verse eis M, 
Stawell. rh es 4} in. Mt 198. £920, 
—— Iphigeneia m Lie ‘Ed. Ef B. Eng nd. 
iin. pp. xxxi-+ wh, 1926 Soiree 
Hippocrates. Vol. fe " Heraoteltas. Rdited and translated by 
W. H. S. Jones. ar Cijass. Len 
4d mn. PP Li + 519. tggt. 
—-- Enesveix (L..) Seal - Pete und die Sanunlung der po- 
krathichen Schrifien. [Problemmata, Rial ssciin 
Lt Villy I » tO5t. 
Homer, ia Fd. my W. Aten vols. Ly, Oxford 
5 iu. + 340 Lav. per vo xiord.. 1930. 
ee Basse {S- BI The pursuit of Te bne (Trans. Amer. 


ind ot GL in. pp. 20. 1930, 
= powea (C8) Tradition and design in the fliad. : 


in. viii 278, Oxtord, 
Boias {K;) 42 Shasiatns antiques de I"Tlimade. Bus 


supplerneritn, a 3-] 
in. vil Lwow. 1920. 
— _Triresrr fh) Die a ee des leteten Bearbeitets 
im Homer als Spurey seiner Pec peat tbota ik 
| _ gb = 6)in. pp. gb. Bonn. 1990. 
— Woon (S.) Homer's surgeons: 3 AN and Podalirius, 
[The Lancet.| _ f) = spin, pp. 16. 1991. 
Isaous, Speeches. Edi W. Wyse. 
6] X shin. pp. lxiv4- 795. Cambridge. ryoq. 
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John (St.j Hansmaxx (K.) Ein neuentdeckter Kommentar zum 
Johannesevangelim. 
gt» 6Fin. pp. 922, Paderborn, 1940. 
—— Hawsawasy (RL) Ein neucntdeckter Kommentar zum 
Johannesevangehiure. 
4 ™% Gin. pp. 6g, Paderborn. 1930, 
—— Janorn (W.) Der. neurntdeckte Kommentar zum johan- 
nesevangelium und Dionysios Areopagites, [Sitz.-ber. 
der preuss. Akad, d. Wiss,, phil. hist. K Lasse » 1990, ona 
10 *-7 iy. pp. 28. Bertin. 1940 
Josephus. Jewish Antiquitics, tiv, ‘Edited and transla 
H. St. J. Thac my flock en Libr. 
~<4}in. pp. xix4-640.  rogo. 
—— Trackeray (H. St ie A Lexicon to Joseph us. Part 1, 


194:% 9} in. x Ho. Paris. 1930, 
Leonidas of Tarentum, ae Tracslated: inte English verse by 






F. [K-) Bevan. ay 
xlviii-+ tig. Ox 1g 
Lyslas. Edited al alate by W. R. MM. ib, [Loeb Chiiss. 
Libr. | Oh > 4 vias -xxvi-+- 7O7.. 1990. 


———, Orationes xvi. ‘a S. Shuckbn ae 
a Ales Be + 983-1929 (1892). 
Menander. aula fe qiuine. Le, J. van Leeuwen: 
pp. xxvii + ~ 256, Leytict, Tt 
Philo, Edited wok ovehited by F. Hi, Colaon andl 6 - H, Whit er. 
vol. ii, [Loeb aie Poe 


tL. Viti pit bCypth. 
—— Aner (M.) Studien av ns Philo von eet 
pp. tia. ‘Breslau, 1g2g: 


—— Davumonn (J.) piiio Totten one the Jewish-Alexancdruan 
PROP in - develupment andl cotapletion. 2 yols. 


viii-- 457 (av. per voli), rae. 
Pindar. Gercitan” -O. Sc 1D, Behrooder 


6 x 4 in, mii +- Leipsic, . 1939. 
—— Translated wi at i it 996, atone by L. RB. 
Farnell. vol. i. hath 5a f in. pp: xiv-+- 904. 1999. 
—— Inhmian Odes, Ee. As 


Plato, Odcuyres as Pe rane ‘lon —Menextne—Fath 
Edited and translated into French A Lu airs 
G, Bude] & x 4 in. eat) Paris,, 1931. 
—— — Fo, Cratyle Edited a ated EH a 
by L. Meridier.. [Asn G, Buclé.| 
Resin. pp.228. Paris. ai be 








——= ——— SH, ‘4, Dia ues suspects, Edited and tr atect 
mto French: by Je uilhe. | Assn. Cy. Bude.) 
~ in. pp. xili+ tga, Paris. 10g. 





xiii, 3, Dialogurs apocryphes, Edited and: trans- 
“fated into French hy Souihe, [Asn G, Budé.) 
3 Mog a PP: t U75: Paris 139, 

—— The Republic | iw. Edited and tramilated by P. Shorey, 


(Loeb Glass. Libr.) 63 a 
ae 1. 1 aa igo, 

—— Lysis. Translated by Lan M Mnathewal atid Hhantea ted by 
Lynton Lamb. | ofc * ef im,  fq30, 


—— Meno, Fd, E. 5. The 
ge <4 in. pp. Lxvi-- 31g. [gor. 
—— Protagoras. Ed. W. Nestle. 
8) xX 4 in. Pp. ¥-+ 174. Leipsc, ijt. 


s | a 
Plato. Ed, GC 4 a 
Republic. aby ap Pr grit, ah ae 1h77, 
—— Sophistes and Polite 1. Campbell. —" 





it. se} igi. Bit. 

——— ‘Dhractefus. Ed. 1 “Samp Mt, a 
dy pp setts wns, ey 1B. 

fi. Another seg sstellealiniee 1BBy, 


—— Agr (F,} Baier atonioun. =a ‘< 
wt ' res Pian, {eso. 
a i mara Piao Seventh Ep mh ite! ij 
to x Bin, os. Ng. (0ES.) 1951. 
—— Guo ed Va Plats, sail the other companions of Sokratys. 
in. pyr 476 (av, pes oie, His, 






—_—— ROR mw Bacon tweiter FE 
(alam pr. 86. 
—— Wor (E.) anos Apologie 


wy 5 
Flotinus, Ennéades, is Edited wd. teins 
E. Biéhicn (Asan, (;. rae 
#» gis ae Paris. B naed 


-—« Ennéodeas v. Edited am nto Preneli 
Dither, (Asn, G. cali | 
nae iit, ppoe73, Paris. 199). 
—— On the One and Good. The Sixth Fanead, translated by 
S. MacKenm anid B, 5. Page, Valy, 


tol ® Bin, pp 254-1940. 
—— howe (PF. 0)) Der Begnit der Suelo on der Hae” dew 


Piatin, 
o} 6 6} in, pp, vii+ 11a, (pgs n> en, 
Plutarch, ‘Moralin. Edited and translated by F.-C, ali vit. 
Veli. [ech Claws, Lilie] 
* gh in sti+- bon, 1694. 
—- Wezaanceew //A,) Uancrathunien tier Mutarchs bio- 
graphioche Teehnik, [Problernatu, 13,] 
yt fin, pp. 129. Berlin, hay 
Procias, 9 tn Platonie Cratylum commentaria, Fd, ¢. 
6} x hin, pp. iv + Na a are wager 


— In nt ene rem publica settr 


Is vit 4+ agG: iw 496. cLeipsic, 1 bait. 
Ae Hie wtenis Pp. vit + ane le +476. ae Dee $ vole 
6] * abi, py. exw + 4d (av. pervol.), Laem 


Polio, Chronographie ou liigtoire d‘un siecle de Brass tay6- 
ms avolu Ed EB, Renoolid, [Aan G. Boé.] 
x stin, pp. Ixxxviii + o36 (av, per Val.) + ¢ 
? _ Paria. “Ygub-alh 











= eal ia & Oxford 
ee. cu oe x The 3 . if 
Sextus Emplrious. nah Mu BR Vals, j and ti 
rs pp. ee ae 2105 xik + 429, Lei 
| | | 112-14 
Strabo, The G iv; ol. vil Edited and tranalated hy HL Ly 
rab, The Geography, vl ih i hy 
im pp. 97h 
Halitnay x. TH Superstitious 
Thecetheste ™ pote ne: | Man’ of 


1x Shin. pp. gg roao: 





Theopompus. fHetlenica. vs Ls pert. 
i. Halle, 1909. 


Thucydides. Histeriar Fd “1. sg ak ti, 
Wx im. Oxdord, Ted, 
Timothess, Waserr (5. E.) “The place andl date of of the frst 
formance of the * Persia eran ‘of Timotheus, [Clas 
BxVL| al = bf in. ppotd. Ohicage, 194- 


LATIN AUTHORS 
owes Latina, Fall. F, Buecheler, A. Riese, E. Limnmatrsch, 
; M. Thin. & wola 


At pr 390 (av. per Vol), Leipaic. 1854-tg26. 
asleas, ra Ellis 
A] & Sin pp. clit a5fi Oxford, tet. 


—— fd. H; A.J, Munro 3, ae = 
- lanibridyge. os. 
—— Edited and mer. 2 German by 5, Sudham = 
hen eee ae ago Bie as 1 Pagth, 
fa C1, | 












snk oe 
x 6 i. tte VTi ban gt ts. 
Apuletus,. Metnmorplumcon libri xi. Aa O: Glarratnen. 
x 4f in. 1 Pre th 393: Turin. 19 (ye 
Augustine, [Je tes eae, , revisellegeiuin 


Patriticum, fase 27] 


ren nz. OT. 
—— De dociim christians. hi Piaget | [Flor aifeginen 
Patristivwm, faa ay} 


QO Oi. Bonn. raya. 
——. The Caty of Giod.. Fanti ety Heale 


PP, teiv: + otiz. 

Bode, Opera historic. ditt tha punch tied by J. “e, Ring. 
| ? sich thy Clicee, Cite] 

4} in. Pe a 409: ted 517. E Gyo. 
Cato, Beagi a Fd. ‘i; ew 

m* é Leipele. 
——<— Craew (G.) “fb i pari dt agricola © Ti Hee 

dei pre Mat a di. M, Porsia Catone. 


“1x t vei, Florence, iguy. 
ws Cieionondmaa ea Rot Rechte opens. ger 
a] x shin, pp. 4h (av. por 
——— Seleried letters, Md. 11. M. Potear 
3) 4 in. pp ate + 276, New York iit 
____ io Milone, In Paonem, pre Bescreeol “0 Fontelo, pro 


Rahitis, pro Mtn tidited 
aoe eed on nt te, Wate am "iets Gla Tabe.} 


wil toy. 
—— Pre P. Quinetio, Peo deci ae Ameds eo Quin 
Rostip Comeorda, De ange Again J iy Hl 
anil tratelated by J, HL Freve [Loch Clam Libr.) 


i ie oma, i 
—— Pro P; Satia,, Pa the ee =” 


__— Secon Philippe Bat J EE Mayor ge a, 


Bh < 4 In, fui + 1851). 
—— Oratianum schol fasta. E Vie ee halbip Vai Nt (in 


a) » ob i. pr g52. Viewra and Leigaie, igre. 








Cicero, Academica. Eu. jos. Reid 
8] x 5p in. pp.x+-37!. 1805. 
—— Brutus, Ed. M, Kellogg. 
7} < 4] in. pp. xxix + 196. cig U.S.A. 186g. 
—— fie divinationc, i, Part ii, #a, Pease. [Univ. of 
Hinois studies in language and rjoociny will, 3.) 
to] % 7 im ott tag. Urbana. 1929, 
—— De natura decorum, FEd_J. B. Mayor. 3 vols. 
fj x 52am pp. ix + abs (av. per vol.), Soe 
1oo9-91. 
—— Deoratore. Ad. Ac S. Wilkms. Books ti and fii, 
x at ip pp. eyo, ro5.. Oxford, 1881g2- 
—— Orator, an: — lys. ' ecnioc mG 
x 59 UR Pp. c-> 250. Lam Be. tos. 
—— Teculanne disputationes. Fa. ie ¥, Dougan. Vol. 
Books i and it, 


Av: — Canmbrid oot. 
— Ftnenaca de) Riise Bal atsbi ters Beimionis ISehrie- 


tens ier Koenigberse Gelehrien Gesellschaft, vi. 9.) 
ro, Halle ans rg2q. 
—— LAtrasn it.) ra hg mur rie style des discours de Gioéron, 
vols. 
4 G3 64 1. “pp: iv 415- = ei Paris. rg 7-30. 
—— Mvcrervs. ” Gritonumn Ciceronis in Catilinam cate. 
6» 4in, pp. fgc. Venice, 1557. 
—— Frmumse: [T.) Das Clauselgesetz i in Giceres Redden: 
oq x Sh in, pp. viii+ 253, Leipsic. 1904. 
Eckhart, Magistri Echardi quaestiones et sermo Parisienses. Ed, 
Bh. Gever, oj} x Gin. PR akon, Bonm 09%. 
Ennius, Ennianae pocsis reliciine. kas I 
* itt. mxxy-+- gob 
Festus, De Br Aste signi ee rm Cum’ Pauli Paivones & Ed, 
W. AM. ha at 
tag On pp. xxvii 574. Leipsie. arg. 
Galus, Eanieitieee th eranalation aml commentary by E. 
| Poste. 4th edition revised by E. A. Whittock. 
ts Brae: pp. iv+- 668. Oxford. 1925. 
Horace. ©. Horati Flacci [Ed, F. W. Cornish, | | 
g™& bin. pp.goo. 188s. 
—— Arte Poctica di Orazio. Ed. A: Rostagni. 
hh 5b in. pp. cai-+ 19g. Turin. 1990. 
—— Epistles Fd, A.'S. bain 
SKRIV +42. 1909 (tRgs). 


—— Oden und gona Ed. Aires 
8 5 in. pp. vilr+ 568. Berlin. 1990. 
saures: Ed, A. Palmer. ar teBai: 
mf in. vi-+ 410, 18g) 
— Lreu (G,) poeees, Sabine farm- S rrenadieed ly ‘G. 
Bagnani, 6j x afin, pp. 7t. Rome. 1990. 
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[journ, Eg. Anch,, xvii, mite : Zr 

ny ~ B}in. 1951. 

Deissmann (A.) Light from the ancient East. 

of « bb im. pp, ate 514. rgTo. 
Guéraud 9) ‘Eyreuing: requeies ¢t plaintes acresees an roi 
d'fgypte au iii siécle avant J.C. (Pub. de la soc. roy- 

égypt. de papy logic: Textes et documents, 1] 
f _xeved rob. Cairo. 1941. 


eT 
Wileken (U.) Urkuntien der. Ptolemiierzeit. Bd. & (Lief. 1-4): 
Papyri aus Ig bistog geen 
1g?a—7. 


in, + fi96. Berlin. 
Amherst. . Grenveis (B. yank fink Hus tA. 3S.) The Amherst 
Pap yr, Being an eee of the Greek papyri in the 
ction of the Right Hon, Lord Amherst of Hackney, 
Patt i The yest of ara. and other Vegan 
agments.. 13} * To} in; + gq (plates), 7 
Heldelberg, “icidelberser Kontsitine ex der gnechischen Papy- 
raurkunden, Leiwng: ©. Gradenwitz, Bearbeiter: 
F. Bilabel, EE. Piciffer, A. Lauer. 
ot x bin, pp. z+ te7. Berlin, Tg31- 
Italy, Norsa (M.) Papiri Greei delle Sollezioni Haliane. 
Scritture Documentarie: Faac. t. 
16 + sic FE PP. 15+ To (plaice). Rome. 19a. 
Janda, Srrey (J.) Literariseche Sticke und Verwandtes. [Papyri 
landanac, fasc. 5.] 





4) * 6) in. o, Leipsic. 1931. 
Michigan. Enoan (C, Cc.) Zenon amet ta the niversiay of 
Michigan collection. 
tix 6in. pp xiv4-2t1, Michigan. 1991, 
Oslo. 83 (e and Asmsxpsen (L,) Papyri Osloenses, fase. ii, 
2 vols 
fof < 7h ine; 10% Fhin. ppi xi+ 482; g plates: 
sto, tqqt. 
Princeton. Jornson (A, C.) and Horsey (H. B, van) —Papyri in 
the Princeton University Collections. [The Jolins Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 19.] 
of > Gin, pp. xxiii-+ 146, timore.. 1931. 
id. Another copy. 


Cappelll (A.) Dizionurio di colkexiatiite latine ed italiane, 
6b 4)in, pp. 531. Milan, 1929. 
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Lehmann {P.) Sammlongen und sei tp lateinisclier 
AbkGirzungen in. Altertum und Mittelalter.. {Abh. dd. 
Baverischen Akad. ad. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Abt., Neu 


Folge 3, 979] 
x yin. pp. bo, Munich.  (926- 
Rand (E. BK.) Studies in ihe script of Tours: L A Survey of the 
Manuscripts of Tours, Text and peice: 
cad fin. eat shh x at nm, pp. G+ o45-+ 
Cambnidg 


plates. ge, Mass, 
Bibliothéque Nationale. _ Quon Pi ark Miniatures dea pius anesthe 
radio be ihliothégue Nationale: du vit 
ou xiv cari 
ox tapin, pp: vi+ 66. Pans. gz. 
British Museum, The Codix Alexanidrinus im reduced phote- 
araphic facsimile, Old Testament, Part H, ) Saiacl— 
a Chromcles, to XB in. 14D: 
Manuserits alchimiques aieoyt ‘Catalogue des). vil. Anonyti 
de arte mi¢tallica. tO  Paretth 
qé Sin. pp. pes 466. Hrussels. 1930: 
Rome, Vatican Library. Codicrs latini saeculi xiii, Selegeru 
et narraverunt B. Katterbach, A.. Pelazer, C. Silva. 
Tarovea. io) x 9pm. pp. 3h. Rome. 1628. 
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SEVENTEENTH LIST OF 
ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 
Afopr. 


The nearer Gant, orographical map. 
Map of the Balkan Peninsula, Aegean and W. Asia Minor, 


| Balkan peninula, orographical map. 


Greece, outline map. 
Sprua, 
Banlbek, from tie mir. 
»  flan-of the sanctuary (Wiegand, Banlbed, 1, pli 1g). 
a reconstruction (i. I, pli 16}. 
«temple of Pacrhist restored plan (fd. 11, pl. 4s. 


- se us ffestored view of adyton (ti 1, ph. 17). 

re * bib JIT CLaaS, intersor (id. IT, pil. 24). 

a ur «=o eeunver worth wall (ia 1, fig. G4). 

a a ~ «= emprial ii If, pl. a4), 

rm - N. comole ab aveas duori two views (id. TT; pl 50), 


0 aun bemoyphe : “pealored fran! elevation (tf, 1, pl. 62}. 


dite iMinor, 

Assos, Crocs fortitication wall, 

a gaic io prom fortification wall, 
Cnoidus, the harbowr fein the malian. 
Didyma, two cotumms.of the temple. 
Ephesns, fibrin temple of Arvemis, matored (Robertunn, Arctif,, fig, 99). 

és theatre? plan and elevation of lower story.cf Roman atage (Fiechter, int. 
Thral., fey. 85). 
a speck baat avy PER 

stent eye restored: gen wiew from » (emnet 
x so iran S. (Beunclorf, pl It), 
snilteacieeks. thidrun “castle frei the band. 
Magnesia, Temple of Artemis Leukophryeoe, restored (Rolicrtion, Arctit., fig. 67). 
Priene: plan of house, resiored (Robertaay, dvchet., Bi. 124). 


(rei. 
Coossos, view looking 5. 
recomtructed partion. 
Gortyna, the theatre, 
Phasvtus staircter atl cireular has. 
_ ploughing with oxen. 





Delos : plan of jouse, restored (Robertson. archi pl. xxii al. 


AY, wal Central (renee, 
Arachova, view of the hewn, 
= (near) view on the rond ro the ooth She. 
Delphi, view towards Itra. 
~ View mores Marninria, 
» Bynum anal toad to Arechova. 


»» «= the theatre, general view. 

- an archrtra ern) atage from abdve. 

«= gated wai, the paverient near the ienople of Apollo. 
ol othe Athenian portiop: the iecripton. 


Oglhrs, 
iraq 
Cyiio 
C5189 
CqSib 
o4Br9 
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Cythie 
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oni27 
pyri2 


Cyorg. 
caret 
onol4 
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[xi 
Daiphi, lonic capital on Sacted Way, 
Plaiacan moomernt: altemative tetoratany: (Stuckniceks, Winkelmann feste). 


Orchomienos (Hocotia), © fountain-of the graces.’ 
The rer) ot, 
Thermum, plan of the temple of Apollo, with: nites romain (Roberson, nent, fg. ao), 





Mop of Tania Islands aml W. cous of Greece. 

Map of Ithaka and part of Cephallema. 

Ithaca, harbour and town of Wattry (Lear, Jee Alans, pl. 19). 
hay and town of Vouly (Docdwell, Views, pl. i). 


a) Wathy, View of the modern: town (rom era, 
yl the beech ait Pals. 
7 alive trees. 
alitfune. 
Acterpolis From Ww, 


Propylica, N. wing from forecourt 
Parthenon, NF... amele. 

entablaiurr at 5.E. angle, 
entablajure at S,W, angle: 
drum éf a Galles colo 


Heeihthentt, W. eid. 
rr N. porch, capital and entallanire 
at - nt NIE, arngie, 
¥ Korn: porch, Kore ar SLE. angle. 


= heal af Kore at 5-W', angie. 
Stowsenent of “Thrasyllie and reck<cut chapel, from the theatre 
Odeion of Herodes; exterior wew of stage binldings, 





Marathon, gilan (Monro, Merodvtas, vol. il, appendix X), 
ie the village with-the Gharadra. 
- the saret: near view. 

Moenidi, cnirance to tholos. 


Peloponnemn, orographical map. 
Crnpia. 
Plan. 


The valley of the Alpbreis. 

Alphecios valley from: Drowva, 

Altie from west. 

Heraeus, plan (Robertion, Archit, fg. 24). 
from west. 

The Philippeion, 





Portion “of Gytmmaiium. 

N. corner of the Stow Poikile 
Metroon amd steps of weasury terrace, 
Stent of treaauty terrace 

The Echo colonnade.: 


Samiko, the walls aocl the plain. 
Arch of Gonatantine: sew from angic (Noack, ple 150 be 
Forum. of ‘Frajan at the beginning of recent rroonatrurtiqnal werk (1ygu-9y) 


firis (either thems Alanna. 
ihe cathedral: interior. 
Sane: aod af the Stuccecs, 
Ostia, grown plans of Howes (Engeliruann, Pomyeai, fy. 10), 
» cemetery outside the Ports Romana. 
» ancaded wrect. 


Beats 


39277 


teyfhits 


Chore 


Li 


Pompeii, ‘street of tombs," 
” ‘cree of Abnmlance." 
é teacple of Fortuna Auguita, restoted (Muu-Keley, ifqq, p. 1m, fig. 93). 
an heme of the Poot, restored: 
on pilin: af dhe loi: of the Surgeon (Maii-Rebey, 18g, 274s. ier. 127). 
as growin! plan of a Porpeinn bowsee (Engelmann, Poribedl, fig. 9). 
ha gladiators” barracks, 
a a bakehoue with Mour-tmille aed oven. 
aa large villa. 
-o wie jane, 
coit af body of dog preacrved by voltanic mah, 
Torcello, the hridge (rota: 
| Venice, S$. Maree: interior irom gallery, 
Veruviges i eruption. 
Malta : plan of Gigantea, Goan. 
V Hagier Kim; catered atone. 
a Hal Saffieni: plan of Hypogenm. 


Duges, plliney of (deeoctre iFiechter, An}, Theat, Fig, Hex) , 


, Aries, plan of theatres (Fiechter, Ast. Jiet,, fig, 77). 


Orange, plat of theare (Fidchier, Ant, Then, te. ial. 


Haltern, plap of oltes) Koma eaimp. 
Hofheim, plan of Roman camp. 


Aenean firiinia. 
Ardoch, plan of Roman canip, 
Baimuildy, plan of Komanm comp. 
Birrean, plan of Roman camp, 
Borcovicus, fre the air. 
Bradwall-joxtm-mare, plan of Roman camp. 
Brancaster, plan of Kamm comp, 

VF ALE. @igle of onan cam, 
Burgh Castle, plim of Raman comp, — 
Camolon, Stirlingshire, plan of Rormnn tants. 
Carnarvon, plan of Roman camp. 


. Cewthorn canrps (Vorks) fren the air. 


a Cammy) Darel part of Ci 
Corstopitum, wall of foo. 
granary: soullinn window aud hutrres 
Teer, eta ep hithonuae, 
Gallyguer, plan of Roman camp, 
Lympne, plan of Roman camp. 
Lyne, flan of Keanu ret 


Povensey Castle, plan od Roun ¢ taitigy 
Porchester, plan of Reman cunp, 
Rasburniocot, plan of Roman camp. 
Reculver, plan of Roman camp, 
Richborough, plan of Romany eum. 

vr parallel ditches. 


4 Hisingharn, plan of Kooem comp. 


Scarborough, plon of signal station, 
Strageath (Perthshire), plan of signal atmation. 
Templeborough, plan of Roman eaimp. 





Polrehrome veer with zigzag Alas from Serftidie (Mucedonia). 
* Boxer? vue from H, Vrinda: the desiga 


Relief of Ashurbanipal: alecping lioness Arar Senlp. pl 44). 
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Siomatian male portrait aatue from Lugash. 
Seated female fimure: the gotides Bau. 
Steatopygons etatontte ftom Hagiar Kirn, Malta. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
Ithaca, sherd bearing the name of Odysseus. 


Boos, Corstopitum, stone of Legio XXX V.V. 


ybsr 


Os78 


04542 
C4335 
C4397 
Cysab 


Oy 781 


Roman wall of Hadrian: ins. recording building of 24 paces of the wall by the 
Therpanian Centuris, 


Resta tone: capital from ‘Latah iRatenten Archit, pi. i. 


Rasar, Temple of Apollo: Corinthian capital ee as Archit, Figt. Gout). 
aati, Olympicion: Corinthian capital (Penrose, Principles, pl. 99)- 


Jontan bie’: late Gih cent. Bewlin. 

Bore. . Actopolls Mus. No. 575. 

Ponncan rele; Cippus with dancers, Clriusi. 

ain archaic mectope and frieze: restored drawing (Roberton, Areiil, fig. 38). 
¢ tate dth oom, Bern. 

i Kean Vulei= sepulcheal monument (Dai Bild, ii, pls 27), 


Parthenon, W. pediment, Cecrops group mm ai 
F W) Gieze, heed of bedded man. 
i S. frieze, youth ainl horse. 
a bs friecee; head of boy accompanying oxen to eucrifice. 
TT rb heal af. boy carrying pubcher.. 


«Early clawieal beul, Barraco Men 


Fragment-of head of a woman, Athens, Acropolis Mus. [ PBSR, x) ple 1). 
Relief of Dionyyus anil actors. Late sth cent. .c, Prom Piracuy (Athens, Nat, Mus,)- 
Limestone grave sculpture: a married couple: sth cent. [Dar Bild, tly pl. 52). 

Head of an oid women: late qth cent. BNL 


Hermes of Praxiteles [back view), From Berlin cast. 
Young Sacyr pouring wine, Dresden (Frortw. Afi, fig. 141}. 
Apusxyonarnin after Lvvippas, back view. “Vatican. 
Agian, aide view. Delphi. 

head of | 
' Neteldl *- *: bead ond upper hall of body of @ frrmale figure. Owirn, 
Hvereia. Hope Collection (Strong, Afrloiett. Cut,, pl. ix). 


Oyfs5 Pergamene aliar, the Telephos frieze.  Baikling of Arche. 


04536 
Cyo47 


G46 
Cyst 


a 


Cathy 
e484 


i ia bb Locvling of Arclse: Auge" a waorkip of Athena: 
Herakies and Telephon. 
‘a - i Prayer of ‘Telephos. 


Relief; aheep and lamb (Rodenwalidt, Relief, tip. 129). 

Figure of a young girl, area Tyche: grdcent. nc Commervaton Mus, 
Sant: Pergamenr style. Comservatori Mus, 

Draped woman: Roman copy: Berlin (Rodenwaldt, Awart, @a,, 296). 


Ara Pacis: peaferedt obra wins (Pereewen, «tP., pl. , lig. 2), 
a interior view (id, fig. 3). 


Boy ih 
Bury 
Baers 
Bi 
Biol 
Bilin 
Bilin 
C4 ythe 
By4uy 
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Bah oe 
Bij) 
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Golumn of Antoninu: Mus: apotbeoss of empera asl empres. Vatican Mos. (treme. 
A. Sc. pl. Ge vp), 

‘Stucco relief: landscape with figures (Rodenwaldt, Aimot d. Ant, p. 446). 

Grave relief: Konan covalryman. (Germania Romane, HI, pl. vil, fig. 3). 

Gravestone of Flavines, standard-bearer af nenop of Candidus. Hexham. 


Porras. 

Augustus, fill face. Boston (Heckler, pl, 167).. 

- profile, Hostan (Hekler, pl, nt). 

= Nd art (Hekler, pl. rit}. 
Caracalla, Naples Ai 
Menander, heath of: wrrofite (Heklez, pl 07}. 
Norbanus. C. Norhanus Sorex. Naples (Hekler, pl, 130).. 
Possidonios.. Naples (Hekler, pl. rah). 
Gardanspalus. Vatican. 
Trajan, head of Min Vat. 


Elderly Roman lady, Copenhagen (Hekler, pl, 207), 
Unksown Raman luly (Hekler, 2412). 

Unknown Roman, Vat. (Heider, pl. 197). 
Unknown Roman. Naples (Hekler, pl. 233), 


BRONZES. 
gearly lialinn bronee figures of Mar Paris, Calawet des Mécloilied 
Etruscan brome statuette: a prioviess or neaikden. (Louvre, Prvabes i; age @36), 
Gorgon. with liom: hrone-relie! from Perugia (Jet Ald, 11, pli). 
Bentice stahinite: “dlacibahim, New York. Mus. (Gardiner, Grek Aihletie Sports, ip. 20, 
fig. lig}. 
Sma!) lircnar eroup: satve abductime maiden, New York Mua (Wan Buren, Terra 
‘Reet, pl. 7), 
Minerva from Cagli ‘Villu di Papa hallo. 
Broviae seated emaciated ligne: a begyar or poamuibly a cynic philneapher. Aleconilria. 
Mir From the Cook collection, “BLM. 
TT ii eh rT Tl hreacl. 


Acchole Lemulan Terracotta, a siren. 

7 7 formake frre, 

“ michel of a fourttaie 

| Sarcophagus of mamied coupie from Cervetn (Rodenwaldt, Aone. d. AL, 44), 
Portrait-heads from 5 sarcophugas from Cerverri: 6th cent. (thet Add, ‘it, pa. 85). 
Head of a man! sarcophagus of Cervetri (Carre) (Ducati-Giglioli, Art, Ber, fig. go). 
Ficole aceoterion > time of the Sassi Caduta of Falerii (Ohucati-Crigili, Arc. Kir, fig. 14), 
Archaic terrarotia yenell (Oar Bild, I, pl. 8). 


VASES. 


Afritotopteal Scenes ( Aiptueherioal), 
Ajex, Pinecon vor from Vil. Paris, 


Qyfoy Amazons jn conflict with Greeks. Keoter, New York, 
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Apolte ami ity. KF. vase (Louvre G. gz, G.A.V, 22a), 
Arcesilas kylix, external vinw. Paris, Bib, Nat. 
luteriog: the king weighing silpliuan, 
Athena, “birth a, BLP. Kylix (Beasley, dit. 0.F', part of plate 4), 
S2 a nuendal aoe by Bt Rieceeconae ee (Piuhl, ii, fig. fas 


Sarcpem bill. “Aesphore “ Cutellani ‘Goll, Rome “(Bote a, ste IL, a, rk; fig: a. 
Heracles and Cerberin Amphira. Castellani Coll Rome (fol ole, EM, bi, va, 
figs 7) 
ms with the tripod, Acvphura. By the Berl panter (Piahl, mil, fie. 432), 


yo39 
cytay 
Cpe 
byotu 
c4halt 
Cqagt 
e4qa3g 


C4943 


Cyt 
Eyed 


eoty 


Bolg 
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Horacies and an old mariservant; from a kotyle by Pistoxenim (Piuhl, iii, fig. 471). 
” preented to Zem. Kylix, BF. (Reazicy, Al_8.f,, part of platc I). 
Hermes in ctadle: the oxen of Apulle. 2 ylews of a Mydria in the Louvre. 
Peleus hiding from boar and linn, BLOF. Oenochoe (Strong, AMfelehett Cat, pl. 40). 
Perseus and Andromeda: carly Corinthian vase (Pfuhil, ti, fig. 190), 


Athinise Jee. 

Panathenuc amphora: a foot-race. 

A foot-race: design ot a Panathenait aunphora, 

_ Runner starting. B.F. Vase (Gardiner, Alhisics, No: BE, p. 194), 

Horse-race: devign on Panathecalc amphora (Gardiner, treed Atkleri¢e Spariz, p..46h, 
fig. 169). 

Mounted spear-throwers, devign on Panathenain amphora. BLM. (Gartiner, fife, 
No. 12, P. 3H). 

> tion, desige on Panathenasic amphota (Gardiner, Athlete, No, 196, p. 218). 

Bakers with epics. Design on Punathewaic amphora (Gardiner, dihictcr, No. 175, 
fp. Stk). 

Judge crowning Victor, design on Panuthenaic amphora (Gardiner, dihintie, No. aud, 
Fe 225} 





. A music leon, Koryle by Pistoocerss (Piuhl, iii, p..166) 471). 


School stenes: leona on the pipe and [yre ioultlive tirawing only), 

Comic dance. Vase in Fikellura mryle (Ptuhl, iit, p.-28, 192}. 

A chariopeer. Attic B.F. Kytoe: Signed by Hermopeties, Fitewiiliane Muu. 
‘The boat of Charon, White lekythos (Pruhl, iii, fig, 542). 


PAINTING AND MOSAIC. 
Hellenistic praitationgy - Nile lanelscaye with crocodiles and pyginies (Piubl, iit, fig. liga), 


E - onl) Vite (Pifihl, tii, fee. poq), 
nb ‘a braked of (hawt (Pfuld, iil, ig. ry ie 


Pompeian fresco: Heracles and snake (Hermann-Bruckmann, pl. q1)- 
L " xien (Hermann-Brackmiann, pl. $9). 
= '{phigeieia in Tauri’ (Piubl, ii, fg, 664), 
- Orestes and Pylades, detail (HermannBruckmann, pl. 116). 
Purmpeil, Villa Item, Qutline drawing showing the sequemoe of the paletinurs, 


an ha ik TT -F a coniinwed, 


Prima porta, fresco of a gurden. 


Ffruiom paintings af Commis Tarquin. 
Tainho Bruschi: « demon [Dacaii, Art Bir, i, pl. 249), 
Tomba delle Leonessee: titaal dance. 
' " detail cdf ibe donne {Dhoratl-Gighioll, Art, Bir, pl. 4). 
Tomba de? Leopardi: a banquet. 


La] oF ait 
Tomba dell Orco: Theseus and Pirithoua (Ducati, art. Et, ti) pl. 184), 
= head of a woumn (Rodenwatdt, Anutt, @ f., qgo), 
Tsmilic del Pulcinella: mounted warrior, etc, (DucetidGighioll, arf. Bir,, pl. 08), 
Tomba dei Tori (back wall): defeat of ‘Troilm by Hector (Weeye, fr. Afal., pl. gb). 
Tomba del “Prickinio irieht are rh half}: dances yodth end) niaicen, (Weep, £m, 
“p Pl ae 

ie Crigchit wali, right half}: dancing youth.and mauien (i. pl. gii, 

Tombs. dei Vaal Dipinti: eomestic poone (Durati-Gigholi, Art £7, pl, #5), 


Vail, Tombs Campana; Equestrian group. 


Meaaic: a professoial boxer. Thermaec of Caracalla, 
Mosaic by Dicscorides of Somme (huh), iii, fig. 684). 


" r¥ " (Puabil, ily fig. Gah). 
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Coin of Tiberi Ob. SC Reo, Comucapiae soatitatia chittiren’s heade: ciclopceen 
(BM. Car. Kam, Esup. I, ph ae: ©) 


Hronzre sphing = part of the Pee of & wiped found at “Dretenishee. 
Bronze hydria, New York (Amelumg, dadike Plastil, pl. #3). 
Bronze bydiria. “Lip showing ins. lia. p. iH, fiz. Sj. 


| Mirror in relief: stroggle of Hercules and Miacuch (Ducati, fret Her, 11, pl. gy). 


The Goldew cars (Loch, Hante., pl xvi). 
Hoscoreale treasure: sliver ewer: Nike sacrificing to Athena (Moa. Piot., V, pl. 11, left). 
“ M alver cop with design of skeletons, nocluding Menatmder’y (ad. V, 
| pl. VI, heft). 
Sossanian silver piare, 4th cent. An. 
aa aa qth—fth. eer, A.D, 





Tielphts Greek play, cone {teasdants of Aceh init: 


Greek chitpherds, 
A wootl-cunrier, 


‘The fustinella, 


Gefalu, painted cart, 
_ de Wetail of paintion. 


Ixix 


SYNOPSIS OF THE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


PREFACE 


Tien new Catalogue be composed. uf the original catalogue (19ta) anid a7 aupplements, laid 
down in ghe sequence on some 460 follo pages 

The cost of ph enon this ix prohibitive, but members will be glad to hove the following 
ees b Cee reales a curcert cli hat of the catalog jew at 

ww Of thes in an correypanding to that catalogue are on view 
Bediocd Square, mounted on carde and labelied, “This series in g8 boark formes ‘an Whe 
rented eard earalogue of the wliole collection, 

The mass of material bere listed. consists of gifte from memibicry of the Society and. Ma 2 
ptriking Ulhustration of whiat can be done by corporate action. [tjaimporuble to give a compinte 
Het of our doueers, but metbers willijke te tee to whorm-in tho main the eller owes its | 
i bie various sections. 

Ome of the foondera of the collection anc 1 aes sac ae neds pate J. L. Mlyrea. 
Thirvy-ive years age he laid down the lines, virtual Sie it tread! fallow, and 
eedey: cate his interest in it efficiency, Every eabaichion of the Following line hiss betetited 

a i leurning 

In iWin Folliverianp list the donors are grouped under the section which they have mast 

here fil 


Minvie Faer:—Mis Gertrude Bell}, Officers of the R,A.F., Mr, L. Woolley, 
Agia Mincn:—Mr, Ws ae Buckler, Prof. R. Mi. Dawkinn, Pris Prowipal Halliday, Me. FW, 
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JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 
io, Redford Square, W.C. i, Divember, ity i. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Council of the Hellenic Sociery having decided that it is desiralile for a 
common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted im the Journal af 
Hellenic. Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up by the Acting Editorial 
Committee in conjunction with the Consultative Editorial Committee, and his. 
received the approval of the Council, 

In consideration of the literary traditions of Enghsh scholarship, the scheme is 


of the nature of a compromise, and in’ most cases considerable latitude of uaage Is 
to he alloweel. 


(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin alphabet 
aceording te the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. Thus « should 
he represented by ¢, the vowels and diplithangs, uv, at, o1, ou by», ae, we, and 
respectively, final -o¢ and -ov by =u and -um, and =pos by er. 


But in the case of the diphthong a, it is fel that ¢ is more suitable than 
fori, although in names like Laodiera, Alexandria, where they are con- 
secrated): by usage, ¢ or ¢ should be preserved; also words ending in 
-oyv must be represented by -cum. 

A certain amount of diseretion must be allowed in using the 6 terminations, 
especially where the Latin usage itself varies or prefers the » form, ats 
Delos. Similarly Latin usage should be followed asfar as possibie in 
- and <a terminations, C.2., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more 
obscure namex ending in =po5, as Akery pos, ~Y should be avoided, ‘as 
likely to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be prefirred to 
-0 for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a time 4 common as pollo, 
where it would be pedantic. 

Names which haye acquired a definite English form, such as Corinth, Athens, 
should of course not be otherwise represented. [1 is hardly necessary 
to pom out that forms like Merevles, Mercery, Menerot, should not be 
used for Heracles, Hermes, and i Athena, 
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(oe) Although names of the gode should be transliterated in the same way as 
other proper names, names of personitications and epithets quch as ike, ffomonoia, 
Hyakinihins, should fall unler 4 4. 


fo) In no.case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over vowels 
to show quantity. 


(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names of 
personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated Jette: 
lor letter, & being used for x, cf for y, but» and w being substituted for y and ou, 
which are misleading in English, eg., Nike, apoxvomenns, dindumenos, rhyton. 


This rule should not be rigidly enforced in’ the case of Greck words in 
common English use, such as aegis, opmporum. It & also necessary 
to preserve the tne of av for ovina certain number of words in which 
it has become almost universal, such as fouls, gerousia. 


(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are: authorised to correct all MSS, and 
proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a special protest from 
a-contnbuter. A contributors, therefore, who object an principle to the system 
approved by the Council, are requested to inform the Edivors of the fact when 
forwarding contributions to the Journal, 


In addition tothe above system of transliteration, contributors 16 the Journal 
o! Hellenic Studies ave requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the followmg con- 
Vertis f= 


Quotaiions fram Ancient and Modern Authorities, 


Names of authors should not be underlined: titles of books, articles, periodicals 
or other collective publications should be underlined (for ttalics), Uf the title of an 
article is quoted as well as the publication in which it ts contained, the latter should 
be bracketed, Thus: 


Dix, jfdl. xvill, p. $4, 
i — 


Six, Profogenes (-fdf. xviii, 1903), PD. 44. 


Rut as a rile the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 
The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a small 
figure above the line; «2, Dittenb. SJG* 129; 
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Titles of Pertodteal and Collecting Publications. 


The following albbreviations are suggested, as already m more or less general 
use, In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified should be 


émployedt. 


AA @ Archélogicher Aneeciger. 

Abh Bert, (Had Leips: Minch.) = Abhand- 
lumeam der Berliner (Hettelberger, Lrip- 
giger, Miinchner) Akademie, 

AD = Antike Denknviler. 

Adf= Anvali dell" Tnsunto 

AEM— Archiolomech-<-pigraphache Mineilung. 

AJ4A.—= American Journal of Archacalogy, 

APA — American fournal of Phiology. 

A At == Athbenwche Mittelimgen, 

APP = Archiv fiir Papyrie-Forchung. 

JURW «« Archiv fiir Religionswisiensc halt. 

4A¢ = Archiologniche 2etung. 

BCH = Bulletin de Cormmepondance Helleniqur. 

Raf = Pulletine dell” Toottiute, 

AAT Bronzer, ele. = Beitich Museum Catalogue of 
Hrnnnes, etc, 

AMC Brithh Moin Catalaewe of Creek Coin. 

ENG? & Byauntiniach-Neupticchische —Jalir- 
bincher: 

Arr => Brunn-Hruckmann, Denkmaler, 

ASA = Annual of the British Sched ot Athens. 

BSR = Papers of the British School at Rane. 

Aims — Bursian’s Jahresberichte. 

Bye == Byzatiion. 

A =» Ryrantinische Cecitechnfi. 

CAH = Cambridge Anctent History. 

Cig = Gorpus [nsenpionum traccarum 

PA = Classical Philology. 

CT Oe — Claceicdl Quarterhy. 

Cl Rev = Classical Review. 

CR Ac incr Gomprs Kendus de Academe 
des [ncripticr. 

CFA = Corpus Vasorum Antiqoirum, 

Ati = "Apyoacdoyinay Leatiov, 

D4 — Daremberg and Sagiio, Dictionmmirs dev 
Antiqntites, 

Ditrenb, OGY = Ditienberger, Orientia: Ceracci 
IMcriptones sciectac. 

Litteenh, $/(0=< Dittenberger, Sylloge [narrip- 
thon Ganeceruii. 

EAs Ardt-Amelung, Einzclauinalien, 

“Eon = “Apyarodoyret) “Eoruepis. 

FR—= Furtwangler and Keichhbold, Grecheche 
Vaeerimalered_ 


fi = [ncriptionc lraccan, 

fG@ em = Inscripiones Graccac acl ret Kiomianas 
Princes, 

Fal == Jabrburh dey Deuiechen Archdologisclinti 
Dptituts, 

FEA ~ Journal of Egyptian. Archaeology. 

7iiS = Journal of Hellei¢ Studies. 

Fiei = Jiuurmil lmternanonale "Archéclogie 
AS UTES Lag ae, 

FS = Joomal of Konmom Stites, 

£8 — Liddell and Sentt, Greek Lexicon, 

Mow Ant = Monumentl Aniichi 

Mfon inn = Monument dell” tonitute, 

Afi= Roather, Mythobegisehes Lexiloon, 

ANNA’ — Nummatic Notes ond Monographs. 

NSe=— Notinie degh Scavi: 

Noa Choe Suminmanic Chromche. 

V2 = Sumimatiohe “Aciischrift. | 

OFA <= Jahreshelie des Osterrrithischen Archiio- 
logtchern Tiestirirs. 

PAW = Philologitche Wothinechrift, 

Newer = lpeenak iy “Apyeeloyiens “Era- 
pic. 

AA & Revue Archetologique 

RE = Pauly-Wiewswa, Kealenecyclopidie det 
(Clogtecben Aleertumawhoecnachalt. 

REA — Revue des Etudes AN Chote, 

REG = Reyue dew Etodes (rrecques. 

Atied Lane = Rendiconti della Reale Accademia 
cle) Liteureri, | 

Are Num = Revue Sumemabque. 

Are Pit! = Kevoe de Philologie. 

ROP = KRelipiomegeschichtliche Vermmbe und 
Vorirbeiten, 

Rie Fil= Raviswe cd Filologia. 

ARM = BRiimisrlie:Mittcilanen. 

SA Red (Hed. Lepr. Minch.) = Siteungs- 
berichte der Berliner (Heidelberger, cto.) 


Akeahemic. 
SEG = Supplementum  Epigreplicion Gire- 
UTAH. 


TAM = ‘Titul) Agac Minorn, 

We Wieser Vorlegeblates,. 

«Nur ee Fenechrift (ir Nonna 

- Sax — Festschrift der Savigny-Suftung, 
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Transfiteration of inscriptions, 


[ | Square brackets (oa indicate additions, f, a lacuna filled by conjecture. 
( ) Gwreed brackets to ee alicranans, £4, /1) the resolution of an abbrevia- |) cine ee Ghee it . 
tion or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; (4) letters l BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN [ERUSALEM 
wrongly omitted by the engravers; (4) mistakes of the copyvist. ‘ Surptementary Paper: No: ° 
=< > Angular brackets to miicate omissions, i¢. to enclose mperfinous letters L } 
appearing on the orimzinal | Bt 
Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing letters | ) 
is Known, | 
- = = Dashesfor the same purpose, when the momber of mussing letters is not Known, 
Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 
Where the original has tora adscript, tt should be reproduced in that form; other- 
wise it should be suppited as subseript. 
The aspirate, fit appears in the origmal, should be represented by aspecial-sign, |; 


~~ 


CHURCHES AT JERASH 
Al Pre/ hI ie V Report of tHe Joint 
V ale Ar fe1SH SeAaol Expeditions 


fo ferash, 1928-193¢ | 


Oneletrats Sram MISS, and Literary Texts. 


The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for mscnptions, 
with the folowing important exceptions -— 


| | Curved brackets to dicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or symbol. 
[| 7] Deuble square brackets to enclose superilueus letters appearing on the 
Crier ist | = . 
> Arirular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omisspon im the orginal. samen san eee fn e ee ibe Sreensayal 18 J RRYPACRAR, AWN 
1 i JH HE (OURT BEPER Twins Tr Pee Aa ) 


* ‘|, 
C) 


| 
AY 
J. W. CROWFEFOOT, C.B,E., M.A, 
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CHURCHES AT JERASH 


FOREWORD 


Proressor Bacon of Yale ts the real father of the expeditions which 
have been working for the last three years on the churches at 
Jerash under the joint auspices of Yale University and the British 
School of Archaeology in Jernsalem, To his constant encourage- 
ment, not fess than to the financial support for the work which he 
has been able to secure in America, our first acknowledgments 
are due. Secondly, we have to thank the Schweich Pumd of the 
British Academy, the Byzantine Research Fund, the Craven Fund, 
All Souls College, and Mr. Henry J. Patten, for generous suppie- 
mentary grants. The Government of H.H. the Amir of Trans- 
Jordan has laid us under a great obligation by the: generous 
facilities which it aceorded the expedition. Lastly, the writer 
must express his grateful thanks for the able and devoted  jssistance 
which he bas réceived from the members of the expeditions: Mrs, 
Crowfoot has been with him on all the campaigns, in 1926 the other 
members were Mr. .]. B. Robertson of Yale; Mr, A. G. Buchanan, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. M. Jones and Miss Dorothy Crowfoot ; in 1929, 
Dr, Clarence 5. Fisher, Mr. Jones, Mr, R. W. Hamilton, Mr. C. C. 
Roach, and Miss Joan Crowfoot; in 1930, Dr, Fisher and Mr. 
Hamilton. In tg2q, Mr: Reich and Mr. Setweig of Jerusalem 
also took part as architect and photographer, respectively, 

The work on the churches has now ‘been conchided, but as 
Yale University is continuing work at Jerush on the classical 
buildings which lie round about the churches, and further lielit 
in various points ts therefore likely to be soon fortheorning, it has 
been thought best to delay the final publication of the Clinstian 
remains and issue the following preliminary report. at once. fn 
compiling this report I have made free use of a chapter on the 
Christian inseriptions which lias heen written by Mr, Jones, We 
have also to thank the Editor Of the /usirated London News for 
permission to use the blocks of tliree coloured plates which appeared 
in his issue of the 23rd November 1929, and the Council of the 
Palestme Exploration Fund for a similar courtesy in respect of 
illistrations which have already appeared in their Qiarterty 
Statewmtent. | | 


Hevernber nga, J. W. Crowroot. 
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The Society for Mes! 
so, Banvok ae 
Prekécers PUOVYSS Re ADORE ‘ 
= 
@ Ikan subjects: to promote the atudy of which the Seciety was formed 
* are the history, archeology and art of Kome, Ttaly and the Ronit. 
Empire in- general down ariel be 700 Aw, In particular, so fir aa ite 
resources permit, and in far as iy possihile without iptelosiios to the witler 
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KEFTIU: CRETE OR CILICIA? 


In fie ala of Egyptian Archaeology I have just published ! a quantity 
of new evidence with regard to Keftiu, which should be read: as an intro- 
duction to the present article. The weographical conclusions in that 
article were drawn from a variety of sources, and were eraphatic that this 
name was applied by the Egyptians to the country comprised within the 
boundaries of the later Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia and Cilicia. Of this 
tract Cilicia Tracheia seemed to be the centre. We also found ourselves 
brought into contact on several occasions with the Philistines. This new 
evidence, therefore, provides a remarkable confirmation of the results 
drawn from my original archacolo: ical study of the Kettinans and their 
civilisation as exhibited to us on the Egyptian frescoes of the SVITTth 
Dynasty The results of that original article were to shew that Keftiu 
was Cilicia, though then {t was eastern Cilicia that seemed the probable 
situation: that the Keftiuans were forerunners of the Philistines; and that 
the fresco of Rekhmiré shewed a mixed group of Islanders (Cretans) and 
Keftiuans (Cilictans) who corresponded essentially with the mixed group 
whom we know from the Old Testament some four hundred and fitty years 
later as the Cherethites (Cretans) and Pelethites. (Philistines). 

However, as is well known, an idea has been fostered that Keftiu was 
Crete and the Aegean fslands. If this is to compete with all the evidence 
that there is for Cilicia and its neighbourhood, it will have to be supported 
by more, and more solid, arguments than have hitherto been made public. 
Unless this can be done, it is evident that such few resemblances as the 
Keftinan civilisation can shew to the Cretan must be explained by some 
other method than merely by calling Keftiu Crete, or Grete anc the Aerean 
Islands, and by using the names indiscriminately. The reason for the 
anxiety to claim this name for Crete atid the Aegean is not easy to under- 
stand, especially when there is the other name available, * the Isles im the 
midst of the Sea,’ which seems se eminently suitable, ‘This latter, how-. 
ever, is ignored, excep ‘ndeed when it is identified with Keftiu, and then 
is used only in virtue of this identification as an alternative and explanatory 
term. Yet* Isles in the midst of the Sea” seems, even superficially, to he 
the natural name for the island world of the Aegean, and I put forward 
this view in my original article.” But at that time the clearness of the situa- 
Hon was obscured to the extent of the absence of any name in, the inscrip- 
tions accompanying the definite Cretans of Senmut’s fresco. Thus, at that 
time it was only possible to discover who these peo We of Senmut’s were by 
a process of study and discussion. ‘This:1 did in the above-named article, 
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where I called them * The People of the Isles:in the midst of the Sea,’ but 
the argument does not seem to have won general acceptance as yet. 

It is the more satisfactory, therefore, that the knowledge necessary for 
the discussion of the question of Keftiu and the Isles has been greatly 
advanced in recent years. In this advance an important place must be 
given to two of Mr. Davies’ discoveries and publications of parts of scenes 
from new tombs at Thebes. The first was a procession of * Islanders’ 
from the tomb of Useramon, and the second was a captive labelled * Keftiu,* 4 
It is perhaps hardly possible to find two figures more unlike. ‘The detailed 
discussion of the new Keftiuan figure ts deferred till later, and for the present 
we will confine ourselves to the well-known pictures and tvpes about which 
so much has already been said. | | | 

Let us, therelore, begin with Useramon’s fresco, Here are figured 
people wearing a dress and locks of hair that are identical with those of the 
Seaniut lresco.® "This cress is the cutaway kilt with its pendant, sometimes 
called a * codpiece,’ in front, which is shewn nowhere else in Egypt but in 
these two paintings,” and Mr. Davies very obligingly gives a copy of the 
Senmut pictures for comparison. Useramon’s people are undoubtedly the 
same as those of Senmut, and they are just as uncloubtedly Cretans. But 
are they Keltwwans? That is a very different matter. In Senmut they are 
unnamed, as has already been seen, but the pro-Cretans start off by assum- 
ing that they are Keftiuans * and then proceed as if it were proved that 
Keftin was Crete and Keftinans were Spear: Useramon fortunately 
gives us the name of these very distinct peoy le, which has been lost from 
Senmut. He calls them the people of * the Isles in the midst of the Sea," * 
bul says nota word about Keftiu.” Short of ‘the direct statement that 
these people are not Keltiuans, which of course is out of the question, it is 
hardly possible to desire a. more complete vindication of my thesis that 
Keftiu was not the Isles and should be separated from them. Further, it is 
a complete and fnal proof of the deduction I ventured to make that the 
Senmut people were indeed the * People of the Isles in the midst of the Sea." 
Thus, the basis 15 shewn never to have existed on which has been built 
most of the theory that to the Egyptian Keftiu was Crete; unless, of course, 
its adherents preter to claim that when the Egyptian wréte * Isles in the 
midst of the Sea’ he really meant * Keftiu * and vice versa, 
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In view of the facts it may seer extraordinary that the Kecftiuans should 
ever have been confused with the People of the Isles in the nridst of the 
Sea, vet such has been the case, and it is this confusion that lies at the 
bottom of most of the difficulties besetting the student at the present time. 
Thus; at the beginning of the modern discussion of these peoples we find 
that Dr, Hall published the Senmut scene of what we now know to be 
. Island and Cretan ambassadors tinder the title of ' The Keftiu-fresco in thie 
Tomb of Senmut.’™ Tn another article he speaks of “the well-known 
wall-painting of Keftian (Mmoan Cretan) ambassadors in the tomb of 
Senmut at Egyptian Thebes.’ Indeed right back in his original article 
he goes so far as to state that in ‘. -.. Senmut and Rekhmara, the people 
from Keftiy are alwevs depicted as Mycenaeans of the type of the Knossian 
cupbearer and the bull-catchers of the Vaphio cups." Similar remarks 
will be found elsewhere in this article.'* However, a more cautious 
spirit made itself apparent im his later writings, where Senmut’s people 
are called * Minoan Cretan ambassadors,’ the word * Keftiuan’ being 
She? Seana Though the position thus appears to have been shifted, the 
pro-Cretan still maintains the original outlook by now giving the name 
Minoan equally to Senmut's Islanders, to Menkheperrésenb'’s Keftiuans: 
and. Rekhmiré’s mixed group of Islanders. and Keftuans.“ tn this way 
is kept up the supposed identity of the Keftiuans with Senmut’s people, 
the latter of whom we now know +o be people of the Isles.. Thus, the. 
admitted fact that Senmut’s and Useramon’s people are Minoan Cretans 
is mobilised to reinforce the claim that the Keftiuans also are Cretans, 
though it 1s.done nowadays by nmplication rather than by direct statement. 

As what was at one time one of its main props—the assumption thar 
the Senmut people. were Keftiuams—has been knocked away, all the 
difficulties entailed by the view that Crete was Keftiu fall to the ground 
also, ancl hence a great deal of wearisome disputation is fortunately saved. 
We are now freer still than we have been hitherto of the attempt to mix up 
the Senmut people: the Keftiuans, and the People of the Isles and to treat 
them as one undiv We are, of course, now not only free, Isut 





ivided whole. 
obliged, to treat of the civilisation of the People of the Isles as one and that 
of the Keftiuans as another, As this had already been done even under the 
old conditions in my original article, 4 consideration of some of its points 
will be helpful here, | 

The starting-point of that article was a double one; first, that the 
people in Senmut were different from the Keftiuans and must be treated 
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separately ; secondly, that the names Kefnu and Isles in the midst of the 
Sea, which occur in the heading of Rekhmiré’s tribute scene are not neces- 
sarily in apposition as they had been read up to that time. | shewed that 
the grammatical construction used is quite an ordinary one by which two 
nouns are co-prdinated, in this case, ‘ Keftiv and the Isles."1* It is, of 
course, the sare construction as is used in the Hymn of Victory to connect 
Keftiu with Asy2® If, therefore, Rekhmiré states Keftiu to have been the 
Isles, the Hymn of Victory equally states that Keftiu was Asy (Gyprus or 
the opposite coast of the mainland). While, of course, the text 15 not 
eittrely unambiguous, the balance of probability is in favour of co-ordina- 
ting the two names and not of reading them in apposition. Unless, there- 
fore, there is abundant and irrefragable proof to the contrary, it is gratuitous 
to doubt that Rekhmiré describes his scene as * The coming in peace of the 
Great Ones of Keftiu and of the Isles in the midst of the Sea.’ Such being 
the case, the scene in Rekhmiré shows a mixed company of Keftiuans and 
Islanders, and | then proceeded to analyse the combined group of offerings 
which these two peoples bring. The result was that after eliminating what 
worked out as certainly brought by the Islanders there was very little left 
of a Cretising nature that could be brought by the Keftiuans. Of course 
it is improbable that any system that could be devised would produce 
yesults that required nO adjustments whatever. All statistics have to 
undergo thar treatment. Their merit is that they reduce the problem from 
yague generalities to concrete terms which admit of detailed discussion. 
In this way they reduce the liability of error to a minimum, Let us, there- 
fore, examine i results, and to the best of our ability measure the con- 
nection that the frescoes shew between Kefitu and Crete. 

In Rekhmiré we have a collection of fifty-nine objects brought by a 
mixed group of Keftiuans and People of the Isles. Out of these fifty-nine, 
fourteen are of a Cretising type }* and forty-five are non-Cretismg. The 
system, such as it was, shewed that of these fourteen Cretising objects nine 
were brought by the Keftiuans ™ and five were brought by the Islanders.“ 
However, it may be that some or all of these nine alleged Keftiuan Cretising 
objects in Rekhmiré really belong to the Islanders. If any or all of them 
should do so, this would reduce the Kefiiuan connection with Crete by that 
amount, That is to say, that even in Rekhmiré, where the Kefiiuan con- 
nection with Crete is most close, it would have become even more slender 
than it already is. How slender it is is suggested by the proportion that 
nine bears to fifty-four = — 16-7%, for Crete and 89-9%, for mfluences 
other than Cretan, The proportion is not large, and even this figure has 
only been arrived at on my reckoning, which is generous to the Cretan 
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influence in the Keftinan civilisation, In the Menkheperrésenb fresco 


where the Keftiuans appear without the People of the Isles * the propor- 
tions are found to be curiously similar; out of a total of thirty-eight objects ** 
the Cretising ones are no more than two protomal,®* the statuette of a bull, 
and the * Vaphio’ cup; ?* four altogether. We may make it up to seven 
by reckoning the two figures 66, 67 of PI, XT, as Cretan fillers, and the bull's 
head on vase 548 as Cretan as well, although these three latter things might 
equally well be Syrian.*? Let us do it, in order to deny Crete nothing. 
Crete, therefore, influenced the culture of Menkheperrésenb’s Keftiuans 
only to the extent of seven at the very utmost in thirty-eight; in other words, 
the proportions are 19-4"), a5 a maximum for Crete as against 81-6", for 
other influences. In Amenemheb, where the Keftiuans again appear 
without the People of the Isles but with Syrians, there are no Cretismng 
objects at all among the three that they bring" The above figures of 
16-79%, and 184%, for Crete’s maximum indietioe in Rekhmiré and 
Menkheperrésenb respectively have been obtained by a method which 
shews itself to have been quite a fair one. Not only did it not deprive 
Keftiu of all Rekhmiré’s Cretising objects by claiming them all for the 
Islanders as might have been done by some other system, but the, new 
method adopted in this paragraph gives Crete the benefit of the doubt 
with regard to Figs. 58, 66, and 67 In Menkheperrésenb. Finally, the 
general fairness of the method employed is guaranteed by the fact that 
when applied to two different groups of tribute it produces results that are 
comparable the one to the other. — 

We have been working out our problem hitherto on the suppositien 
that the civilisations of Keftiu and the Isles are distinct and separate. It is 
only fair, therefore, to the claimants that they are one and the same and 
came fram Crete to work it in this way also, That is to say, we will con- 
sider all the fourteen Cretising objects in Rekhmure as belonging to a single 
civilisation only, and then see what results we get. In this way we must 
add the fourteen Cretising objects of Rekhmiré to the seven of Menkhe- 
perresenb, making twenty-one altogether out of the total of exactly one 
Rene objects brought by the representatives of the supposed one and 
‘ndivisible. civilisation called indifferently Keftiuan or Island, ice. Cretan. 
Thus, by taking the problem from their own angle the pro-Cretans are 
faced with this situation; that these frescoes which they believe to prove 
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that Keftiu was Crete actually shew a civilisation consisting of no more 
than 21°), of Cretan objects as against 79% of objects which are either 
Syrising or independent. Just one-fifth for Crete. Surely a poor shewing 
for the country which is supposed to lie concealed under the name Keftiu, 
Such being the case, it is impossible to admit that im these frescoes of 
Keftiuans and Keftiuans-cum-Islanders. the Egyptians have lett us‘a record 
of tribute-bearers coming from Crete and nowhere else. A further proof, 
if one were needed, that these people came from somewhere other than 
Crete is to be found in the objects brought by the people in Senmut and 
Useramon, These people, as Useramon’s inscription tells us, come from 
‘the Isles inthe midst of the Sea’ only, and the drawings of their tribute 
shew it quite correctly to be as Cretan as could possibly be desired, with 
the exception of the great bowl, No. 78 on Pl, XT of my Keftra article, It 
is evident, then, that the Keftiuan civilisation with which we are dealing 
in Rekhmiré, Menkheperrésenb and Amenemheb is nota simple Cretan 
one like that of Senmut and Useramon. It js; in fact, quite a different 
civilisation, but one which included in itself a few objects which at present 
we believe to be of Cretan origin. These were very few. actually only 
round about 17°5%, at most and possibly even less. 

Naturally it would be ridiculous to insist too strongly on these per- 
centages, or to pretend that they are in any way mathematically exact, 
and I myself should be the last to wish to do so, But, on the other hand, 
it would be equally unreasonable to put them aside as meaningless, and I 
do very senaety maintain that they give us a guide as to what the civilisation 
was with which wearedealing. It, therefore, seems a fair deduction to draw 
that the Egyptian frescoes do not speak in favour of the supposition that 
Keftin was Crete. Indeed, a claim for Crete founded on these frescoes 15 
precarious to say the least of it. If the discrepancy is to be explained by 
those blessed words ‘ confusion,” * carelessness,’ “inaccuracy, “strange 
blunder of the Egyptian artist, then surely it would be a waste of time to 
attempt to study records so confused as these would be—records which 
would have overlaid a supposedly Cretan culture with some 79%, of non- 
Cretan things. But happily things are not’so bad as that. The men whose 
pone we are now studying were not scientists giving (18 essays in ethnology, 

ut artists engaged in representing things as they saw them with reasonable 
accuracy. If proofs of this are necessary, several are forthcoming, We 
have already hac two instances of the accuracy with which Minoan things 
from Crete are depicted in Senmut and Useramon. Another very striking 
one Will be pointed out in the next section, Yet another is to be found in 
the fact that an analysis of the artists’ pictorial records leads us to think. of 
a land im contact with Syria on the one hand and Crete on the other. In 
fact they direct us to just such a land as our study of the contemporary 
incantation and the scribe’s list of names has already indicated.*! That 
land was Cilicia, Isauria, Lycaonia and Pisidia. 

More evidence of the desire of the Egyptian painter to attain such 


“ Hall, Cambridge Ancient ffutory, 1, po azl. Id. Tae Patuoe of Mines, IT, p. 395, note 4, ps Tass 
iit Ersoy in degeen Notecilnes, op, 94,37, (CY Evans, » Wainwright, J.2.4., <vi (togt), p. 4h 
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acctiracy as was possible within his limitations * is provided 7 the kilts, 
in which Rekhmiré’s artist has dressed his mixed company of Keftiuans 
and Islanders (Figs. 1, 4, 8). In the present state of general opinion it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that the kilts there shewn are not the 
cutaway kil of Senmut and Useramon (Fig. 14)4* The difficulty is that 
in Rekhmiré’s fresco the pendant, or * codpicee’ as the Aegean archae- 
ologists describe it, which is proper to the cutaway kilt, had in the first 
stages of the painting been added to the full Keftiuan kilt, as in Fig. 1,°* 
where its top can be seen projecting in front. However, it cannot belong 
to the Keftinan kilt, for that is full and not caught up in any way. Not 
only does the shape of the kilt tell us this, but also the fact that there is 
no sign of it on the kilts of the Keftiuans of Menkheperrésenb, Thus, 
it was only added here in Rekhmiré, where the Keftiuans appear im 
company with the wearers of this pendant, that ts to s: Ys the People of the 
I¢les in the midst of the Sea. As I stated originally,®® these pendants in 
Rekhmiré are very faint, having white paint on them, and now Mr. Davies, 
whose lifetirne of study of the Egyptian frescoes gives especial weight to 
lis judgment, pronounces them to have been painted out®* In other 
words, it was realised that People of the Isles ought to have kilts with 
pendants, and that Keftiuans ought to have full kilts without them. The 
artist, having painted the whole of his mixed group of Islanders and 
Keltiuans with the less unusual full kilt, tried to fit in the queer Island 
pendant which he knew ought to appear somehow insuchascene. Finding 
it impossible with the kilts he had painted he gave up the attempt. His 
task now was to bring his pictures back to some sort of truth. Should he 
paint out a number of the kilts and repaint them as the strange garment, 
of which be had grasped the most salient feature, the pendant? Or 
should he just paint out the pendants, which he realised were foreign to the 
garment he had put imi, aj so leave his people correctly garbed, at least 
according to the fashion of one of them? To paint out the comparatively 
small pendant was a quick and easy matter; moreover, it entailed no 
pee ofa new set of kilts, Who, therefore, shall blame him if he 
adopted the second course, or brand him as lazy? Ignorant we see he was 
not. Careless is surely too harsh @ stigma to fasten on a man who is subject 
to the same frailties as the rest of us, but who was not ashamed to admit 
amistake. He did what human nature is always prone to do in all countries 
under such circumstances. He made the best of a bad job, and produced 
something good cnough for his purpose, ‘That purpose, as remarked 
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above, was not to illustrate an ethnological handbook of the Levant of his 
time, though that is how we try to use his work to-day, and in so doing 
some of us have been sadly disturbed by his solution of his difficulties, 
In this way it has come about that Rekhmiré’s artist has left us pietures ol 
a mixed group of Keftinans and Islanders dressed in Keftinan costume, 
but also with the evidence upon them of his realisation of his own mistake. 

To continue the study of the clothing of the Keftinans. On close 
acquaintance this proves to be verv characteristic and to afford still more 
evidence as to Who the Keftinans really were. Owing to the very varying 
Views expressed as to the relationships of thew garmerits the question nist 
be treated under at least two main headings. We have vo discuss them in 
their relationship to the Cretan on the one hand and to the Philistine on 
the other. 

In the first place we have Sir Arthur Evans’ all-embracing hospitality 
which he offers’on behalf of Crete. He claims the isolated and unnamed 
figure in yet another fresco, that of Puyemré, as a Minoan and therefore 
for him a Keftiuan (Fig. et), This belief is probably founded on the thet 
that like the Cretans the unnamed man wears long flowing locks of har. 
But evert this has losremuch of its value for Crete since Mr. Davies’ piblica- 
tion of the new figure which is labelled ‘ Keftna’ (Fig. 23)" This new 
Kefiiuan wears flowing locks like these of Puyemré’s man, but by no 
stretch of imagination could he be called a Cretan. On the contrary, if 
will be shewn later on ™ that he fits in well with the little we do know of 
the Cilician res hhourhood. Puyemré's Linnamect man Appears with 


various. ambassadors who are called ‘the Chiefs of Further Syria.” He 
may ‘quite well be intended for a Keftiuan or some allied race; but it would 
surely be stretching one’s complaisance to the extremest limit to accept 
his kilt (Fig. 15) ® as being © substantially identical with that of the Cup- 
bearer and his fellows’ (Fig. 16) as Sir Arthur would have us do.” 

On the contrary, the kilt worn by Puyemré’s man appears to me to be 
even more unlike the Cupbearer’s than those worn by the Keftiuans in the 
frescocs of Rekhmiré and Menkheperrésenb, Puyemre’s man wears a 
full kilt reaching nearly to the knees; cut straight across. the bottom instead 
of falling to a point; without pendants or attachments of any sort; with- 
out decorations except an edging running round the outline. The Cup- 
bearer and his fellows, on the other hand, wear kilts that are the tightest 
and shortest compatible with decency. In fact Minoan dress, whether of 
this type or of the Senmut * codpiece” type, is always of the nghtest and 
scantiest, and has been well compared to bathing drawers, So short is 
the Cupbearer’s costume that although it runs down to a long pomt i 
front, yet even this point does not reach the knees, the greater part of the 
thighs being Jeft naked. How can Puyemreé’s kilt be conypared to this when 
it has no point to begin with, and then to go on with entirely covers the 





1 Fi, ag iof ihe preent article ia reproduced from * N. de G. Davies, The Tent of Pgpeard af Tivtrs, 
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legs practically as far as the knees? Then again, besides the long point of 
his kilt the Cupbearer wears a long network of beads which swings down 
helow his calves, Of anything of this sort in Puyemré there is as little sign 
as of the point to the kilt. Yet once more, the kilts that are worm in the. 
Cupbearer procession at Knossos are made of a patterned material, the 
pattern covering the whole of the surface. On the other hand, Puyemreé’s 
figure wears a plain white kilt whose only ornament is an edging in blue 
and red somewhat in the Syrian fashion, In view of these facts [ regret 
my inability to see any tesemblance between the two kilts, Further dis- 
cussion of the dissimilarities between the Keftiuan kilt and that of the 
Minoan Cupbearer must be deferred until after the similarities of the 
Keftiuan and Philistine kilts have been treated, as these two subjects are 
much involved together. ‘These remarks on the Cupbearer’s kilt will be 
found on pp. 16 to 21, | 

After this wide casting of the Cretan net which sweeps into one category 
kilts apparently so very unlike, we are taken to the other extreme when it is 
the Keftiuan and Philistine kilts that are under consideration. Here we meet 
with a judgment so meticulous that it refuses to accept the essential rela- 
tionship of articles of clothing which seem so extremely similar. Thus, Dr. 
Hall says, ‘ Like the Shardina and the rest (ie. the Tursha and Shakalsha), 
they (the Philistines) did not wear the Minoan or Keftian dress.’ 4 Here 
we are only concerned with the Keftian dress. The only article of clothing 
that is worn by both the Keftiuans and the Sea Raiders, among whom the 
Philistines appear, is the kilt; the Keftiuans not being shewn in battle but 
at court, and conversely the Sea Raiders only being shewn as warriors. 
The question, therefore, of the use of armour ses not enter into the com- 
seg) A set of drawings of Keftiuan kilts in the fifteenth century B.c. 
from Rekhmiré and Menkheperrésenb will be found as Figs. 1-8, and a 
Philistine kilt of the twelfth century from one of Ramesses HI’s prisoners, 
will be found in Fig. 6, As stated above, Dr. Hall considers the Philistine 
and Keftiuan kilts to be quite different the one from the other, but, on the 
contrary, [ have to maintain that there is no material difference between 
them, and that each is a good representative of the other. 

With the Keftiuan and Philistine kilts from the Egyptian monuments: 
are included those from a couple of figures from Enkomi in Cyprus, and 
dating to the twelfth or eleventh centuries u.c. (Figs. 10, 11). One of them, 
Fig. 10, is worn by the warrior lighting the srifirn, who is generally known 
as an ‘ Arimaspian:’ Of him Dr. Hall says that ‘he does not look in the 
least like Mr. Wainwright's pseuda-Minoan Keftians from Cilicia .. . 
bur is like a Philistine or Shardana.*“ He thus admits the * Arimaspian ' 
to be a * Philistine,” but will not allow that he resembles the Keftians. 
Of course the fact that armour is worn on this occasion is.as little helpful 
to the comparison of the * Arimaspian * with the Keftiuans as it was in the 
case of the Philistines. It does, however, identify the * Arimaspian * with 





* Hall, Canbredge Anceent-Hinory, [1 p. 206, * Hall on sop im tegeun Archailogy, p. 4% 
Enlarged from A. 5S. Murray, Exceretions dq‘ Proudo-Mingan' iy, of course, hia term for then, 
Cyprar, Pl 1, right-hand comer of the top figure; not imme, 
Pi, U1, Fig. ya, A. 
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these last, for his armour shews the same peculiarities ats theirs: Here 
again, then, as with the Philistines, the only article of clothing comton to 
the Cypriote * Arimaspian ' and the Keftivans is the kilt, and contrary to 
Dr. Hall I venture to think that his kilt (Fig. 10) is clearly closely allied 
to those that (he latter were wearing some centuries earlier (Figs. 1-8). It 
is divided into panels by downward curving bands in a manner not dis- 
similar from theirs. It has the diagonal band running downwards between 
the waist and the point, and if the point is a little less pronounced than 
theirs, still it is there all the same. The most noticeable feature of the 
‘ Arimaspian's’ kilt is the lower panel filled with cross-hatchings and 
bordered with broad bands of parallel lines. Now, although Dr. Hall has 
stated that the * Arimaspian * * does not look in the least like Mr. Wain- 
wright’s pseudo-Minoan Keltians,’ it 1s a remarkable fact that this very 
yanel is exceedingly common on the kilts of the Keftiuans shewn in the 

VITIth Dynasty frescoes at Thebes. Not only is it merely present, but 
it & generally used in the same position as the * Arimaspian’s,” that Is to 
say’, as the lower pancl of the kilt. An agreement so remarkable as this ts 
surcly no mere coincidence but an astonishing proof of the identity of the 
two civilisations, the “ Arimaspian’s* and the Keftiuans’ of some centuries 
earlier. The first of these Keltiuan cross-hatched lower panels is to be 
seen in Fig. 1 of the present article. Here it has been enriched with a 
spot in each space, but on the kilt of another of Rekhmuré’s Keftiuans we 
find the same lower panel filled with the simple cross-hatchings of the 
‘Arimaspian.’ This time it 1s the border of parallel lines that is enriched 
with spots." One of Menkheperrésenb's Keftiuans also has the same lower 
nanel filled with cross-hatchings and berdered with bands of parallel 
io (Fig. 2). But this one is still further enriched, for it both has spots 
ini the spaces between the cross-hatchings and a zigzag line between the 
pon lines of the lower border.“* Yet again the kilt of another of 
Rekhmiré’s Keftiuans exhibits a panel filled with the simple pattern, 
though on this occasion it covers nearly the whole surface of the garment. 
ft again is bordered by a series of parallel lines (Fig. -3.).4° On another 
occasion the simple ¢ross-hatchings fill one of the many panels of the kilt 
worn by another of Menkheperrésenb’s Keftiuans (Fig. 4). A curious 
feature of the *‘ Arimaspian’s’ kilt is the diagonal roll running down to 
the paint. What this may be is not evident. Perhaps 1t may be an inter- 
pretation of something like the animal's head and neck which form:a sort 
of roll falling from the waist on the kilt of one of the Keftiuans in Rekhmureé’s 
fresco. In fact, detailed study shews that the “Arimaspian’s” kilt is 
pee as much like those of the Keftiuans as it ts like those of the Philistines, 
Therefore, there seems nothing to prevent one from not only calling the 
* Arimaspian "a Philistine as Dr. Hall does, but from calling both of them 
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near relatives of the Keftiuans of same three hundred years earlier. Indeed. 
in view of the archaeological correspondences one seems forced to do so, 

Besides the ‘Arimaspian’ there js yet another * Philistine from 
Enkomi in Cyprus, and an enlarged drawing of his kilt is shewn here as 
Fig. 11.. He is the little bearded man, who follows the chariot and carries 
the axe on one of the panels of the well-known ivory box now im the British 
Museurn.®" The proof of his Philistinism is to be found in the fact that 
he wears the feather headdress that is so remarkable a characteristic of the 
Philistines on the monuments of Ramesses I1] in Egypt. It 1s interest- 
ing, therefore, to note that his kilt has a remarkable resemblance im detail 
(o at least one Keftiuan kilt, thoueh the type of the garment itself belongs 
to another series, and this is North Syrian (Pig. 12).” While the Cypriote 
Philistine’s garment has no diagonal overlap like the Keftiuan, it at least 
resembles some of the examples in decoration.™ In the first place tf 
is divided into panels like those of the Keltiuans by bands which turn 
downwards towards the point. Having already seen such remarkable 
agreement between the lower panels of a number of Keftiuan kilts and thut 
of one Cypriote * Philistine,’ we are quite prepared to find that this second 
man’s upper panel is almost exactly reproduced by the upper panel of one 
of Rekhimiré’s Keftiuans (Fig. 1). As in Cyprus. so in Rekhmiré’s fresco 
we see the vertical stripes filling an upper panel that 15 4 «nted below and is. 
edged with a series of parallel lines. Further, im lenkheperrésenb this 
design repeated many times over fills not only the upper panel but the 
whole of the kilt of another Keftiuan (Fig. 6).** Hence, like the 
‘Arimaspian,’ this litte Cypriote shews himself not only to have been a 
‘ Philistine,’ but also to have had several very remarkable affinities with 
the Kefttuans of an earlier age. 

lt has been shewn that the kilt (Fig. 12) worn by a certain man Irom 
‘ Further Syria,’ ie. North Syria, is of the same type as that worn by the 
little * Philistine” at Enkomi. A word may likewise be devoted to the 
medallion which the North Syrian wears,“ for that also 15 an adornment: 
favoured by one member of ‘he Philistine confederacy. 

This is an extremely rare ornament among the forcigners af the Theban 
pictures, The only others known to the present writer are first of all those 
worn by a number of the northern enemies of Thothmes TV,™ and as the 
list of names that is also recorded is with one exception from the furthest 
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north, it is probable that these medallion-wearers are from that district,” 


A medallion is worn by yet another-n 


an in Puyemré.* He comes in another 


group of men who are likewise called * Chiefs of Further Syria,’ * which 


title this time includes the figure claimed as a Kefliuan by 51 
The man with the medallion is bearded and wears a kilt thar is 


Ewans. 


by Sir Arthur 


different azaim from the others, but has decorated edges, a band of decoration 
across the middle, and a point which hangs between the legs. The other 
medallion is that worn by a man of the Sea Peoples who accompanied the 


Philistines on their raid into Egypt. 


This was the Shefkelesh| who also 


wears a beard and thus resembles our little Cypriote * Philistine © whose 
costume led to this discussion.” We have here a circle of connections 


which is suggestive of interestin 


wears the medallion. 
Mention may also be made 


possibilities. It is that the medallion. 
goes with certain North Syrian kilts; 1 


n a prus one of these kilts goes with 
a bearded * Philistine’; in Egypt a bea 


ed companion of the Philistines 


srenthetically of the beard worn by the 


Ghief of Keftiu in Menkheperrésenb, Much fun has been poked at the 
artist forthis * strange blunder * of his. Though it is true that the Ketiiuans 
are otherwise represented. as clean-shaven,” as are the Philistines and the 
Sea Peoples in general, yet it is clear that they were sometimes bearded. 


The little Gypriote * Philistine ° 
there are certain figures 


from Enkomi wears a full beard,™ and 
among the Sea Raiders who also wear beards. 


One of them is the same She[kelesh] who wears one of the very rare medal- 
lions, and so completes that curious circle of medallion, kilt, beard, and the 


others belong to t 


he Sherden and Thekel (Zakkal) tribes respectively." 


Thus, though the Chief of Keftiu was no doubt unusual in cultivating his 
beard, there is no need as yet to ascribe its presence merely to the artist's 


clumsiness, 


But to return to our comparative study of the Keftiuans and Philistines. 
Having found the vo little Philistines from Cyprus to resemble very 
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closely indeed the Kefiiuans of an earlier age, we must now approach 
those known to us from the Egyptian monuments themselves, They appear 
in the sculptures of Ramesses [I], They, too, offer resemhilancer to there 
same Kefiiuans, though, as with the others, the fact of their wearing 
armour does not affect the case. Here once more we are reduced to 
considering the only article of dress that they haye in common with the 
Keftiuans, and as in the previous cases this is again the kilt, Now, the 
Philistines wear kilts that are either tasselled or plain. As the plain ones 
are exactly like those with the tassels except in the lack of this adornment, 
only a drawing of the one kind is giver: here (Fig. ).*! In this variable 
attitude towards tassels the Philistines have another charactenstic in common 
with the Keftiuans, for some of these latter also wear tassels while same do 
not.®® Both the Keftiuans and the Philistines wear-a full heavy kilt reaching: 
to just above the knees.“ In neither case does the lower edge go straight 
across between the legs, but in both it falls to a pomt in front. Agam, 
in each case there is the broad band falling diagonally from the waist to 
this point.. In each case the kilt is not plain, like the Egyptian for example, 
but ornamented; in the case of the Keftiuans very highly indeed, and im 
the case of the Philistines with bands indicating decoration. In this respect 
it must not be forgotten that we know the Keftiuans from elaborately 
detailed paintings, whereas the Philistines come before us in great temple 
bas-reliels where the details must of necessity be more summarily treated. 
In fact the Philistine bands of decoration falling towards the point and 
dividing the surface into panels are actually reprodiced extremely clearly 
on the kilt of one of Menkheperrésenb's Kefituant (Fig. 6}, and again, 
though possibly rather less noticeably, on another (Fig. 4)."* The only 
differences are that in the Keftiuans’ there are more of these curved bands 
and that the panels between them are filled in with patterns. This is no 
doubt due to the more detailed treatment they have received. The division 
of the kilt into panels was not an uncommon arrangement with the 
Keftiuans, for several others are thus shewn, though they are rather different 
in their spacing. In fact, so fond were the Keltiuans of this type of 
decoration that sometimes the curved. bands were not used merely to 
separate paricls, but the patterns themselves were arranged in this style. 
Then, by being set in contact one with the other, they formed nearly the 
whole decoration of the kilt (Fig. 5). The broad band of decoration 
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edging the lower border of the kilt which is so noticeable a feature of those 
worn by both the Egyptian Philistine and the Cypriote * Arimaspian ’ and 
little © Philistine’ (Figs: 9, 10, 11), is to be seen commonly on those of the 
Keltiuans, especially in _ ekhmiré. In view ofall this I find myself quite 
unable to agree that the Philistines did not wear the Keftinan dress, as some 
have stated, but, on the contrary, am foreed to the conclusion that they did. 

Afrer all it seems only natural that they should in view of the following 
pieces of information which have already been collected. ‘The first ts that 
the Zakkal (Thekel) were one of the tribes who accompanied the Philis- 
anes on their raid into Egypt, and in Palestine appear to have left ther 
name at Ziklag, one of the Philistine cities in that country. This name 
Yakkal is often thought to have been the same as the Greek Teukrot. 
Enkomi, whence come the little * Arimaspian” and the Gypriote * Philis- 
tine,’ is the orginal Salamis of Cyprus, Now, Greek legend says that 
Salamis was founded by Teucer. Hence Philistines were well established 
ai Enkomi in the form of Zakkal or Teukroi. The ‘connection between 
the: Philistinian tribe of the Zakkal and the Keftiuans is brought about 
by two things. The first ts that Teukroi ruled as priest-kings at Olba in 
Cilicia "Tracheia, and in this connection Teukros ts said to represent Tarku 
the aboriginal god."® This is the country round which the Keftiuan 
names centre, two of the classes; Bnibr and zdn, being actually repre- 
sented in the environs of the Teucrian city itself." Further, the identity 
of the Keftiuans with the Philistines themselves 1s made likely by the fact 
that yet another Keftiuan name, 24f, occurs as the Philistine name, Achish,* 
and Achish probably brings us back to the Zakkal or Teukroi, for he ruled 
over Ziklag, ™ | 

Having shewn the general similarity or, as one might venture 0 Say, 
identity of the Keftuan and the Philistine kilts, we may turn to a study 
of the supposed resemblances of the Keftiuan garment to that of the Cup- 
bearer at Knossos: Here instead of similaritics: we mect nothing but 
differences, The most characteristic detail of the Cretan dress is entirely 
lacking from the Keftiuan. This is the unique network of beads that 
dangles from the point of the Cupbearer's kilt (Fig. 16), but is entirely 
absent from those of the Keftiuans. It 1s so remarkable a feature that no 
artist could have overlooked it. Its absence, therefore, is only less con- 
vincing than its presence would have been, if it had been there. Its 
absence is the more noteworthy as both the Cupbearer at Knossos ane 
the Keftiuan ambassadors. at Thebes are at court. They, therefore, 
appear before us under the same conditions, and these are such as entail 
the wearing of their full dress in each case, The absence, therefore, of 
so striking a feature from the kilts of the Kefljuans is strong presumptive 
evidence that they and the Cupbearer do not belong to one people, 

Other details which may be studied are the fashion of wearing tassels, 
the cut of the garment, the patterns used for decorating the material, and the 
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method of arranging them. 


Kefliuan and Cretan examples. As 


One and all, these are quite different in the 
has been stated, the Keftiuans some- 


times wear tassels along the lower edge of their kilts,** and more often 
on the point itself," and two even have a string to the belt which hangs 


dawn in tassels behind.?* 
one of the Cretan kilts. 


Now, ‘thie 


re is no such thing as a tasse] on any 
However, those that hang from the long pomt 


in front of the Keftiuan kilts have been compared with the long network 
of beads that swings below the calves of the Cupbearer and his fellows at 


Knossos.** | should prefer to say 


that, on the contrary, they suggest 50 


much better a comparison with the tassels to he seen on the point of the 
Philistine kilts that they might even be called @ ise 4 af them, if not 


actually the same thing. 


(Cf. Figs. 8 and g, and also 


ig..19, Which ds 


Asiatic.) The tassels connect the Keftivan kilt with another Asiatic 


garment, the cloak from Ivriz in the Ta 


attitude towards 
ecrtain Asiatic costumes, 
and Cretan kilts. 


We now come to the cut of the costume. 
the Cupbearer’s kilt and those of the 
in the first | 

Yer even this point of the Cupbearcr's garment 
etails from that of the Keftinan kilt. 
The patterns on the Knossian kilts con 


my cye to be profound, 
both run to a point in front. 


is very different in its structure. and d 


urus Mountains. 
Fig. 8 is singularly like that of Fig. 19. 
and runs down to a pein in front where there are 


The lower edge of 
Each has a fringe of heavy tassels 
more tassels. Their 


tassels, therefore, while allying them with Philistine and 
forms a sharp distinction between the Keftruan 


_ Here the differences between 
Keltiuans and Philistines appear to 
Jace, the only resemblance 1s that 


tinue right down into the point, im- 


plying that the material is either cut into that shape or dragged into it by the 
weight of the attached beadwork, asin Pig. 16. The point of the Kefiiuan 
kilt, on the other hand, is produced by the overlapping edge of the garment 
being allowed to hang down loosely, and this edge itself usually has.a special 


decoration of 1s own and lorms an important part 


‘Then, 


of the general scheme. 


in the Keltiuan garment, we are not dealing with skin-tight short 


‘hathing drawers " exposing the main part of the thighs as with the Cup- 


bearer. 


The Keftiuan kilt, like that 


of the Philistines on the Egyptian 


monuments and the Cypriote * Arimaspian” (Figs, 9, 10), isa full free- 


hanging one which covers all the thighs 


behind as well as in front, only 


just leaving the knees free. Fig. 4 shews that the Keltinuan kilt contained 


enough material for the one end to be lay 


ped over the other. How freely 


beth the Philistine and the *Arimaspian” kilts hang and how loose 
they are is shewn by the fact that they are sufficiently roomy to allow the 
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wearer the utmost stretch of his legs (Figs. g, 10). The difference in the 
length of the Gupbearer and Keftiuan kilts is emphasised by a comparison 
of the points which both possess. While the Cupbearer’s, which is very 
long, scarcely reaches to the knees, the Keftinans’ shortest oncs hang below 
the knees (Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6), while the set bah (Figs. 2, 8) swing against the 
wearers’ calves. In fact the Keftivan kilt isso much the longer, that its 
point alone may hang nearly as low as the long beadwork attachment 
that swings from the point of the Cupbearer’s kilt. 

Then again, not only is the manner of covering the surface of the 
kilts with patterns entirely different in the case of the Cupbearer proces- 
sion and the Keftinans, but the very patterns themselves are qunte different 
also. One of the ‘ Cupbearer’ kilts is reproduced here as Fig. 16, and 
it will-serve as an example of the style of patterning employed by the 
Minoans. Although many designs were in use, they were all employed 
in the same way. One element was selected for each piece of material, 
and repeated over and over again until the whole surface had been covered 
byit.™ Thus, the-kilts of the Cupbearer.and his fellows are each decorated 
with a single design. On the other hand, the Kefttuan matenal is covered 
with many different ones, and these are almost all arranged in bands, 
whether vertical, or whether horizontal and turning downwards towards 
the point" The Cretan designs themselves are quite different [rom those 
chosen by the Keftiuans, as may be seen by a comparison of our Fig. 16, 
which is Cretan, with Figs, 1-8, which are Keftiuan. Those who wish to 
see the full range of Cretan patterns may do so by studying the plates and 
figures im Sir Arthur Evans’ Pelace of Minos. Such a study will impress 
upon them the completeness of divergence that there is between Minoan 
and Keftiuan taste in patterned material. There are only three resem- 
blances to be found, The first ts the network which covers the field of 
the kilt worn by one of the Keftiuans.“ If so desired, this might perhaps 
be compared to the network that is produced on the Minoan jalt, our 
Fig. 16, by the spaces between each element composing the pattern: 
The second is one of the various spot designs which will be discus below, 
The third is the pair of volutes forming the element decorating the Knossian 
kite If there were any reason for it, this might be compared to the large 
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figures cach composed of two of these pairs set together that are to be 
seen on one of the Keftiuan kilts (Fig. 7). Yer, while these latter patterns 
are of course allied tw the Cretan, no one could claim for them, either 
that the patterns themselves were the same, or yet that their manner of 
employment on the material was the same. While the Keftinan pattern 
of the two pairs of volutes is not to be found on Cretan dress, it is to be 
found on a costume from Bor in the Taurus Mountains just outside Cilicia 
and almost due north of Tarsus. There on the lowest band but one of 
the patterns on the dress, not the cloak, a number of these will be found 
turned sideways (Fig. 17).4% To those who accept Keftiu as Cilicia and 
1ts neighbourhood the fact is’ importarit that this dress is probably some 
centuries later in date than our picture of the Keftiuan in Menkheperré- 
senb. It shews how very permanent and, therefore, how much at home, 
this pattern was in the neighbourhood of Cilicia. | 

The Kefiituan patterns are: cross-hatchings, chevrons, diagonal lines, 
herrmg-boning, * plaited”’ pattern, zigzags with the spaces variously 
treated, spirals, diamonds, strings of 7, not one of which occurs on a 
Cretan kilt. The Cretan spirals da not occur on the kilts themselves. 
but only on tlie waist-belts, where Senmut's fresco also. shews the Ss pattern. 
On the other hand, the Keftiuan ones are liable to be put in any of the 
strips af decoration of the kilt itself. On looking about for a kilt orna- 
mented with patterns in strips going round it, we note that worn by the 
figure at Boghaz-Keui (Fig. 20).*¢ Two of the bands of pattern on this 
kilt are composed of ksirala, and they thus form a very close analogy to 
the Keftinan ones (Figs. 3, 5). The rest of the decoration of this Boghas- 
Kew kilt js composed of bands of diagonal hatchings, Moreover, these 
ure so arranged that cach pair forms a herring-bone pattern, thus repro- 
ducing two more of the Keftinan kilt patterns. Yet again the lower border 
shews still another Keftiuan pattern, that-ol zigzags, which in Figs. 2 and 7 
is used lor the lower boarder exactly as on the Borhaz-Keui figure. Sull 
further, the Keltiuan diamonds are to be found arranged in bands running 
across a tasselled garment at Ivriz (Fig. 19), which like Bor is situated in 
the Tauris Mountains just outside Cilicia. Indeed these are not the only 
resemblances which this Ivriz pattern has to the Keftiuan anes, for the 
Iyriz bands turn downwards towards the point of the garment, and actually 
have «spot in the centre ofeach diamond and others, though in pairs, in 7S 
space between the diamonds. This use of diamonds and spots in bands 
running across the robe is to be found again on that sculpture at Bor in 
the Taurus Mountains, which has already been mentioned a§ providing 
parallels to the Keltiuan designs (Fig, rB\.8" The use then of both diamonds 


and of spots, which is characteristically Keftiuan, also proves to have been 
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quite common in the Taurus Mountains, though the diamonds are com- 
pletely absent from Cretan costume. It is evident, then, that if the con- 
nections between the Keltiuan patterns and the Cretan ones are very few 
and slight, they are many and close between the Keftiuan and variows 
Cappadocitan ones. | 
wueh the Keftivan diamonds do net occur on the Cretan kilts, 
spots are found on both the Keftinan and Cretan kilts, bat generally used 
in a completely different manner. The Keftiuans use them as the decora- 
tion ‘eset either covering an entire field or occupying the centre of a space 
produced by some other pattern, such as cross-hatehings, zigzags, and 
scallops. The Cretan use of spots is totally different from this, Sometimes, 
however, the Keftiuans use them in rows.** and in this they do approxt- 
mate the Cretans.™* With these exceptions the Cretan patterns for kilt 
material find no counterpart whatever on the Keftiuan kilts, Thus, then, 
while both the Keftiaan patterns themselves and the manner of their use 
are very different from the Cretan, both are, on the other hand, already 
well known in Cappadocia and the Taurus Mountains. | 
Two things have thus become apparent about the clothing of the 
Keftivans and the Cretans. The first is that the Keftiuans wore a kilt 
that was that of the Philistines of a later date both in cut, style of decora- 
tion and the occasional addition of tassels, The second is that the Keftiuans 
‘also wear a kilt that is quite unlike the Cretan dress, whether that of the 
Cupbearer and his fellows at Knossos or the cutaway kilt of the Vaphio 
bull-catchers and of the envoys from the Isles in the midst of the Sea who 
are shewn in the frescoes of Useramon and Senmut. This dissimilarity 
extends to the cut, the patterns qmployed, their arrangement on the 
material, and the complete lack of the long swinging network of beads which 
is so striking a characteristic of the Cupbearer and his fellows.. The * cod- 
piece ' of the Minoan cutaway kilt, added by mistake to the Keftinan kilts 
in Rekhmiré, was painted out by the artist as soon as he discovered what 
he had done. It was never painted at all on the kilts of Menkheperre- 
senb’s Keftiuans, Once more, then, the Keftinans shew themselves not 
to be Cretans, and the evidence of their costume, which shews a complete 
divergence from the Cretan, is even more emphatic than was the analysis 
of the presents they bring. While with the presents the maximum amour 
of influence that could be attributed to Crete was no more than some 
1775"), with the kilts the influence is practically nothing at all." 
Objects of Cretan type have long been known as coming from Asta 
ii the XVIUth Dynasty. Thus, in one Egyptian fresco three bulls” heads 
are brought by ordinary cloaked Syrians, who, as the inscription states 
come from Naharain, the land between the Euphrates and Orontes.” 
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In another wall-painting a bull's head is brought by people who are named 
as those of Lower Retenu,®* which represents much the same country. 
The people from Qadesh on the southern border of this same country are 
depicted by Menkheperrésenl) as bringing three lion’s-head proto- 
mai. Tn yet another fresco ordinary cloaked Syrians bring an eagle's 
head,*4 but unfortunately they have no name and so cannot be more 
accurately placed.. The Annals of Thothmes TIE mention ‘the head of 
a lion’ together with ‘vessels of all the work of Zahi (Phoenicia).’ 
Three of these heads are duly figured in. the sculpture accompanying the 
Annals, which shews the masses of offerings made by Thothmes to Amon- 
Ré from the booty of his campaigns." This sculpture not only shews 
these lion-head protomai, but also fourteen * Vaplio’ cups.?’ Ordinan 
Syrians, who once more are unfortunately unnamed, bring a lion's head 
to Akhenaton at Tell el Amarna.™ | 

Although these have been known so long, and although there are 
evidences of trade between Crete and Syria going far back into the Middle 
Minoan Ave corresponding to the Egyptian Middle Kingdom,” yet it is 
only comparatively recently that objects of Cretan shape have actually 
been found on Asiatic soil, The first of these is the well-known group found 
at Byblos.“ This included the silver vase and the bronze one which 
are now famous, the one for its Cretan aspect and the other for its Cretan 
decoration. They are well dated by various objects, which were found 
with them and bore the name of Amenemhat I1]. As he was one of the 
later kings of the XUth Dynasty he reigned a long time before Thothmes 
II, and the vases in question would antedate those shewn in the AVI [th 
Dynasty frescoes by that amount of me. Sir Arthur himself publishes 
a rhyton which comes from Amisos in Pontus on the northern coast of 
Asia Minor?" Mr. Woolley has published another from Aintab_ on 
the southern side of Asia Minor! As it is, knowing where the objects 
were found, no one proposes to claim the mbhabitants of these countnes 
as Cretans, and the countries themselves at Crete. But the treatment 
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meted out to the Keftiuans and Keftiu suggests an interesting analogy. 
Had these objects only been known to us as pictured in the hands of 
tribute-bearers on Egyptian frescoes, their bearers would presumably 
have been hailed as Minoans from Crete, especially if once they had hap- 
pened to come with a Minoan embassy. Yet, again, no one ever tried to 
imagine that Kahun in Egypt was really Crete because some Kamares- 
ware pottery from Crete was found there, Why, therefore, should it be 
attempted to create Cretans out of Kefiiuans who also possessed a few 
Cretan objects? 

Here let me enter a protest against the imputation to me of such 
ideas in connection with the Keftiuans as * hypothetical “ Syroe-Minoan " 
Cilicians,’ * not pure Minoans,’ * pseude-Minoan Keftians from Cilicia,’ ™ 
As for ‘not pure Minoans" and * pseudo-Minoans* I would say that I 
have never thought that the Kefiiuans were Mimoans of any sort, either 
genuine or imitation. In fact I state that the evidence of the monuments 
shews them to have had an independent civilisation of their own.""4? My 
point has always been merely that the Reftiuans of the Egyptians were 
the people of the Asta Miner coast, more especially of Cilicia and its neigh- 
bourhood, But I should be very sorry to make any definite statement on 
these grounds as to their ethnic relations, 

As to their cultural relations, the utmost upon which I would venture 
at present is the following. The little we do know of ancient Cilicia and 
its neighbourhood shews that there were important states there called 
Arzawa and Luia, and that a special language was spoken there called 
Luviat.1@® These people must have had a civilisation of their own af 
some sort, whether of.a high or low standard, But whether Crete influ- 
enced the native Cilician civilisation or not we do not yet know. That 
Syria had many and close connections with it will be shewn later.!?* If 
the Keftiuans be accepted as Cilictans, the presents which they bring shew 
the Syrian influence strongly, They also include some objects which at 
present we believe to be Cretan, But to possess a few Cretan objects does 
not make a Keftiuan a pseude-Cretan and still less a genuine one, any more 
than to possess a few Japanese colour prints makes an Englishman a pseudo- 
Japanese and still less a genuine Japanese. In fact these expressions, ~ not 
pure Minoans,’ * pseudo-Minoan Kefltians from Cilia,’ are ones that I have 
never used, and would ascribe to me a definition of the inhabitant of 
Cilicia which we are as yet in no position to make, At present We are 
scarcely berinning to feel our way into the almost completely unknown, 
and are still surrounded by vast uncharted tracts. This being so, it would 
behove us not to try to put the new wine into the old bottles of the know- 
ledge we already have of other countries in the neighbourhood. At present 
we can only speak in the most general terms, and use such evidence as we 
have most cautiously, Let us, therefore, avoid such expressions as * not 
pure Minoan,’ ' pseude-Minoan,” ete,. 
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We now come to the expression * hypothetical * Syro-Minoan ~ 
Cilicians * which Dr. Hall applies to my Keltiuans.""° Mr_ Davies’ new 
picture of a Keftiuan (Fig. 29),'°* shews a man who combmes a very 
definite costume of his own with locks of hair that look Cretan, Little as 
the costume may resemble anything Syrian, it 1s far more unlike anything 
Cretan, While the figure gives at first sight a vague general impression of 
4 Syrian, as soon as we come to study the details, we find that it neither 
represents a Syrian, or 4 Minoan, ora Syro-Minoan, bur something different 
from allof them, Mr, Davies describes the figure thus: * In everything he 
is non-Cretan, having a fair and prognathous face, rather Mongolian in 
aspect, with bulging forehead and fat chin, a long mantle with sleeves to 
the wrist, a skull-cup, and shoes. But the last have the sharply upturned 
toes which. are. characteristically Hittite, In short, except for the long 
Syrian sleeves and the division of the hair behind, the man might be 
worth study if he had been presented as a Hittite.’ 1) “This man, then, 
is dressed in a fashion of his own, though some of the details can be paral- 
leled elsewhere. These are his sleeves which resemble Syrian ones; hi 
haiy which is dressed in a manner resembling the Cretan; and his shoes 
which resemble the Hittite ones, Did the Egyptian artist really make a 
confusion so wild as this, selecting scraps from everywhere and adding 
some out of his own bead, in order to build up a phantasy which 
he then labelled *Keftiu’? Surely it would have been less’ trouble 
for him to draw a reasonably accurate interpretation of something which 
actually existed, If he did, he certainly succeeded in producing a figure 
which fits in well with the results of my study of the other freseoes. It 
will be remembered that they have already shewn the Keftiuans to have 
had a civilisation of their own, with relationships to Syria on the one 
hand and to Crete on the other. Like “not pure Minoans” and * pseudo- 
Minoans,” the expression * hypothetical “ Syro-Minoan ” Cilicians” does 
not seem toa fit the case, | 

Now for a closer study of this liale man himself who comes to us 
from the reign of Amenhotep IIL, ¢, 1400 B.c. Among these features of 
his costume which are neither Cretan nor Syrian, perhaps the most striking 
is the cloak. Tt is unlike the Syrian in being open, and is not, therefore, 
« long gallabiyak or shirt. As iv is open it is less unlike the Libyan cloak, 
and if we were to apply the rules of criticism which have hitherto obtained 
in the study of the Keftiuans, we might call him ° merely a badly-conceived 
Libyan,” “" But actually it is very unlike the Libyan cloak also, for it is 
open in front, not at the side; fastened on the breast, not on the shoulder; 
and sleeved instead of being sleeveless. A garment so designed is very 
rare in the Egyptian representations of foreigners, and is, therefore, the 
more distinctive when found. Those who object to an Asianic sttuation 
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for Kettiu should note that it is the Hittite prince whom Ramesses IT 
shews as wearing a sleeved cloak which is also open in front (Fig. 24),. 
though whether it is fastened on the breast or not is not Indicated. At 
Ivriz in the Taurus Mountains just outside Cilicia we have another cloak 
which is very like the Keftiuan one under discussion," for it is not only 
open in front but is clearly shewn as being fastened on the breast. MU, 
however, seems to be sleeveless. The same district provides yet another 
Hittite figure of about the same date which wears a cloak that is open in 
froni2!* This is at Bor, which is also in the mountains and ts practically 
due north of Tarsus. Though shorter than the one at lvriz, the cloak 
at Bor is like it in having tassels and bands of patterns which run across 
it horizontally. Two of the bands are filled with diamonds and spots in 
the spaces (Fig. 18), which are similar to those at Ivriz (Fig. tg). The 
new Keftiuan’s cloak thus finds several parallels in Asia Minor, twa of 
which are actually from the Taurus Mountains themselves and just north 
of Cilicia. In fact this cloak of Ivriz has already been mentioned for 
other parallels which it offers to the dress of the Kettiuans."" The prob- 
abiliry that all of the Asianic examples are later in date than Amenhotep 
ITT makes the coincidence the more remarkable, for to those who accept 
a Cilician situation for Keftiu it shews how firmly established the cloak 
was in that neighbourhood and how long it lasted there. 

Our new Keftiuan wears a skull-cap. Here again the sculptures at 
Ivriz and Bor present us with a garment which if not identical in shape 
is very like the one in the Egyptian painting. The sculptures at Boghaz 
Keui do the same. All of these figures wear a small cap rather like a 
bowler hat without a brim, and one cannot but think that these and the 
Egyptian picture represent two not very different interpretations of one 
and the same headgear, Probably it was a felt cap like the Liddah of modern 
Egvpt, which those at Ivriz and Bor closely resemble in shape. 

Hence. the new Keftiuan’s cloak and skull-cap, which are neither 
Syrian nor Cretan, ally themselves to the Hittite fashions on the outskirts. 
of Cilicia. In so doing they fit in with the shoes which Mr. Davies has 
already pronounced to be Hittite. The man’s costume, therclore, strongly 
suggests that his homeland, called Keftiu in the accompanying mscniption, 
Will be found to have been somewhere very near to Cilicia. 

From this archaeological study of the Keftiuan civilisation, and leaving 
the racial affinities of the Cilicians, let us turn to the written record of the 
cultural influences at workin theircountry. The Sandokos legend indicates 
that there were ultimate Syrian influences at work in Cilicia, for Sandokos 
is said to have migrated from Syria to Kelenderis.“" The relationships of 
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Cilix, the eponymous hero of the country, do the same, for he was said 
to have been © son of Agenor, a Phoenician,’ ‘7 and, as another of Agenor’s 
sons was Phoenix,"* Cilix was also brother to the eponymous hero af 
Phoenicia. In fact, it would have been most extraordinary, if there had 
not beer influences of some sort seeing how close the two lands are together. 
That the Keftiuans had trade relations with Syria we know definitely 
from the statement in the Annals of Thothmes III that he received in 
Zahi (Phoenicia) ‘ Keftiu-ships, Byblos-ships, Scktusships laden with pole: 
and masts. @ If the Keftiuans are Cilicians, as 1 believe them to be, 
then it was the Cilicians who had these trade relations, and the bringing 
of Syrising vases by the Keftiuans would agree with the above-mentione 
indications of Cilicia’s Syrian and Syro-Cypriote connexions, That the 
Kefiiuans had trade relations with Crete also is made probable by the 
fact that they bring a few objects which at present we believe to have been 
Cretan. If the Keftiuans be accepted as Cilicians, then it was the Cilicians 
who had this commerce with Crete. But as a matter of fact all this is 
really beside the point. We are not concerned in this article with what 
was going on in Cilicia, but with the situation of the land known to the 
Eeyptians as Keftiu. My argument was, and still is, that the evidence 
of the Egyptian monuments first of all makes it invpossible that it should 
have been in Crete, and then makes it necessary that it should have been 
in some country lying between Crete and Syria, For these requirements 
Cilicia and its neighbourhood seems to fill the role. This, however, 
F “not to presuppose the existence of * hypothetical “ Syro-Minoan © 
Cilicians.’ 

All this type of thought, to which may be added the expression * badly 
conceived Cretans,’ 2° is the outcome of the assumption that Keftiu is 
Crete, It results in that maze of doubt and difficulty so ably. expressed 
by Dr. Hall in his essay on ‘the Keftians, Philistines, and other Peoples 
af the Levant.’ With it go such refinements as Caphtor and * the real 
Caphtor,’ * the Keftian proper,’ '* and therefore presumably the Keftian 
who was “improper,” The assumption that Keftiu is the same as Crete 
leads its adherents into this further difficulty: starting with the theory 
that Keftiu is Caphtor, which is no doubt correct, and that both are Crete? 
which on the contrary is entirely doubtful, the pro-Gretans cannot but 
admit that the Philistines came from Caphtor,!** for there is no fact of 
ancient history better established than this. It should, therefore, be 
evident that the Philistines would be Minoan Cretans. Yet this they 
have to deny cmphatically, Thus we are told, “There 1s however a 
serious difficulty in accepting this conclusion {Caphtor = Crete) without 
modification, ‘The Philistines were not Ketttans or Minoans. .. .” 
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Again, “Hence, the Philistine was very different in appearance from the 
Minoan or Keftian of Crete.’ "° Finally, as Dr. Hall cannot but allow 
that the Philistine name Achish is probably the same as the Keftinan 34, 
he has to conclude, ‘it is an Asia Minor rather than a Cretan name,” ** 
Tn fact the burden of these pages of Dr. Hall's is that the Philistines do 
not come from Crete but from Asia Minor.*%* How then is the Cretan 
theory to be salvaged? In the first place, Keftiu must be extended to 
include Asia Minor, thus * the latter name (Kefiiu) may have meant, 
also, to the Egyptian, not necessarily Crete only, but the neighbouring 
isles and lands to the eastward... .’1"° * But in all probability Caphtor 
is not to be confined solely to Crete, but meant Crete and, in general, the 
other islands and lands in its vicinity, Caria and Lycia included.’ "* 
On another occasion the centre of gravity is shifted to Asia Minor, when 
Caphtor is said to have meant ‘the south coast of Asia Minor and very 
possibly the Acgean Isles and Crete,’ though on the next page we return 
to the original view.* Sometimes eyen my view that Keftiu was Cilicia 
is partly admitted in such words as * [t is not impossible, however, that 
Keftians may have lived as far east as the Cilician coast, ete,’ 1s or 
*_. . the Cilictan coast, to which in a narrower geographical sense the 
name. of Keftiu should apply.’ “* Then, finally, the pro-Cretans have 
to seek refuge In the recording of a number of similarities between Philistia 
and Asia Minor, and between this latter and Crete, and then round again 
to the connections which are well known to have existed between Crete 
and Philistia.™ Actually this solves no part of the present difficulty as 
to whether the Philistines from Caphitor came from Crete or Asia Minor, 
In fact it leayes everything just a5 vague as it found it. Another way out 
is to make the Philistines break their journey to Palestine by stopping 
awhile in Crete"* for which bold assumption we should surely want a 
great deal of proof before we could accept it as fact. But why drag in 
Crete? The island has been very well excavated now, but no archae- 
ological evidence for their arrival, departure, or the length of their sojourn, 
appears to have been brought forward as yet to give colour to such a 
theory. Strange to say, the real way out of the difficulty lies ready to 
hand all the time but neglected, though, as [ pointed out originally, it is 
quite simple. Once admit that Caphtor was not Crete, and it becomes 

unite evident that the general Philistine confederacy consisted of peoples 
from Asia Minor along with whom came some Cretans. As a matter of 
fact Dr. Hall, having taken bis Philistines to Crete, finally Pe on into 
my suggestion of a group of Cretans accompanying dhe Philistines, which 
is really quite another story.™* "These Cretans, being so distinct from the 
rest, are olten specified as well as the others, in the well-known phrase of 
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the Old ‘Testament, ‘the Kerethim and the Pelethim.’ ™* In other 
words, the Philistine confederacy in Palestine shews itself to have been 
identical in its general composition with the embassy of mixed people 
which Reklimiré depicts as coming to Thothmes III some three hundred 
years before their great invasion Of the south-eastern Leyant,“* In cach 
case We have an Asia Minor peeple accompanied by some Cretans; they 
were the Keftiuans and Islanders in Rekhmiré, the Pelethim (Philistines) 
and Kerethim (Cretans) in Palestme,“™ 

In conclusion to this part of the study T would remark that, if only 
students of the Keftiu question would jettison the assumption that Keftiu 
was Crete, they would disembarrass themselves of most of the difficultics 
that at present beset them: the * carelessness” and * confusion” and‘ m- 
accuracies * of the anctents would stand out as only very minor In degree; 
in fact the difficulties would be found to have largely melred away. 





Having dealt with the views expressed about Keftin by the earlier 
members of the pro-Cretan school, we now come to the newest statement 
of them, This 1s Mr. Pendlebury’s, whose work did not come into my 
hands until after the foregoing was writlen. A review of it is added here, 
and as a matter of fact it would have required separate treatment in any 
case, For it is of different standing from the other writings on the subject, 
the author attempting a detailed study of the case as it has been presented 
to him." The essay takes the form of an claborate criticism of my original 
article, for Mr. Pendlebury’s allegiance belongs whole-heartedly to the 
theory that Keftin was Crete. After working through his article T would 
make the following remarks :— 

To begin with, Mr. Pendlebury, like Sir Arthur Evans, includes as 
Kettinans the unnamed people who are shewn bringing diy (lead or tin) 
mto Egypt on the XAIth Dynasiy fragment of sculpture!" Now, these 
people shew no signs whatever in themselves of being Minoans, either in 
costume, hairdressing, or associations, and the idea that they might be 
Minoans has no more solid a basis than the remarks made by Max Miiller 
in lis original publication of the fragment!“ Here it will be seen. that 
he is quite at a loss to explain them, as they correspond to nothing that 
we knew of then, or indeed that we know of even yet. One of the world’s 
sources of supply for tin has been Europe (Britain and Central Germany), 
and so, after discussing the various impossibilities, Max Miiller suggests 
that “the most plausible theory is to assume’ that the ingot-bearers come 
‘from the European or Asiatic side of the Aegean Sea” This sculpture 
was studied in 1g04 when the archaeological world was being overwhelmed 
with the new marvels that Sir Arthur Evans was bringing to light year by 
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year at Knossos in Crete. However, seeing how common dity (lead or 
tin) was in Syria," the probabilities are that these people will prove to 
have been some sort of Syrians whom we shall learn to recognise in due 
time. It seems a pity to add more complications to the Keltiu question 
by gratuitously importing these people into it. Let us pass on to Mr. 
Pendlebury’s views on the Keftiuans and [slanders of the New Kingdom. 

Mr. Pendlebury declines to consider the group of Kefiiuans in Amenem- 
heb, where they are dressed as Syrians, saying, * They are, in fect, pure 
Syrians wrongly labelled.’ This is, of course, a simple way out of the 
difficulty, but the picture of a Keftiuan newly sublished by Mr, Davies '™ 
sets a term to 30 facile a method of disposing of uncomfortable evidence. 
Tt shews a man dressed in a costume which, though actually quite inde- 
pendent, at first sight seems almost Syrian, and even has sleeves which 
are, in fact, Syrian m style. It would not take very much * confusion’ 
on the part of the artist to transform such a man into a Syrian. This 
would especially be so when he came with Synans as the Keltiuans do in 
Amenemheb, where their companions are the people of Lipper and Lower 
Retenu—northern Palestine and North Syria. As a matter of fact, the 
Keftiuans shew exactly the same type of contusion in Amenemheb as they 
did in Rekhmire. In Rekhmiré, where they come with Cretans, their 
kilts were given Cretan * codpicces,” which were seen to be wrong and 
vainted out; in Amenemheb, where they come with Synans, thetr cloak 
i given the Syrian cut. It would be just as legitimate to claim the 
Keftiuans as Syrians on the strength of this fresco, at itis to claim them as 
Cretans on the strength of Rekhmiré’s fresco. 

In reading his article | do not find that Mr. Pendlebury is aware of 
the fact that the Cretans in Useramon are not called Keftiuans at all, but 
Islanders: This is unfortunate, for, as already shewn on R 2 of the 
present article, this is an inmportant point in the discussion. Mr. Pendle- 
bury appears to have collected his material not from the original publica- 
tions, but from secondary sources, where the people are at least confused 
with the Keftiuans, if not actually called by their name. Here then is a 
case Which emphasises the urgent necessity of not using the names Keftiu, 
Isles, and Minoan indiscriminately, for it makes it much more difficult 
for the student to discover what the evidence really ts, At the end of his 
‘article Mr, Pendlebury docs separate the two names, calling Keftin Crete 
and the Islands her empire.“"° But in one of his paragraphs emphasising 
the Mindanism of the Keftiuans he bases his argument on the fact that 
Senmut's and Useramon’s people‘ are manifestly Cretans.'** Yet we 
now know they were called Islanders. Which are the islands to be—Cirete 
herself or her subject islands? 

Although orginally Kefhiu meant to the pro-Cretans nothing more 
than Crete, yet nowadays we find a variety of attempts to escape from 
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that carlier limitation, but still without cutting entirely loose fram Crete.'** 
Mr. Pendlebury avails himself of this new view of Keftiu, which tries to 
compound with my evidence for the location of the country in Cilicia. 
He says that * Keftiu in fact could be used like “ Rome” etther mm the 
narrow or broader meaning, i.e. either Beogrepuically or politically 
This is the line of argument which led Dr. Hall mto such refinements as 
Caphtor and ‘the real Caphtor, © the Keftian proper,’ etc., and all its 
complications and contradictions.” But to make such assumptions 1s 
surely to postulate a much more intimate knowledge than we possess; a 
deduction of this sort could only be made from a study of an immense 
quantity of unexceptional evidence as to conditions and usage. In any case, 
large assumption as itis, the theory does not seem to bring its adherents any 
nearer to unanimity. While to Dr. Hall Keftin now seems to mean Crete 
with an expansion to Lycia and Caria, to Sir Arthur Evans it means 
Cilicia, and all the trend of his book shews that he considers it in a wider 
weoeraphical sense to include Crete. To Mr. Pendlebury it means Minoan 
Crete and her empire in the isles of the Aegean Sea." But into this 
statement he interpolates parenthetically the words ‘especially when 
accompanied by the Men of the Isles.” ence Mr. Pendlebury’s View 15 
really a combination of two theories; that of the mippoaed variable use of 
the name Keftiu and that of the supposed identity ol, yet at Lhe same time 
distinction between, the Keftinans and the Islanders. While the supposed 
identity of the two names is the original stumbling-block of the pro-Cretans 
this form of distinction has been newly propounded by Dr. Hall" He 
says that even supposing it were necessary *** to supply ‘and* between 
the names Keftia and Isles in Rekhmiré, ‘why should the phrase not 
mean simply, as we should say, “ Great Men of Crete and the Aegean 
Isles? *** Besides, as pomted out in the last paragraph, Mr. Pendlebury 
does not seem to be quite sure whether the ‘Isles’ are Crete or merely 
the island empire of Crete, Crete herself bemg called Keftiu. It seems 
dangerous to rely on such complicated theories until after they have been 
proved beyond any manner of doubt, | 

Mr, Pendlebury says that I * cannot distinguish an Islander from a 
Keltian by his dress,”8% To this I would reply that, on the contrary, 
one can do so very clearly. Senmut’s and Useramon’s people are Islanders, 
while Menkheperresenh’s people are Keftinans. As stated carlier im this 
article,!** there is no resemblance between the cutaway kilts with the 
*eodpiece’ of the firse two frescoes and the full heavy kilt of the latter, 
In Rekhmiré, where both prone appear together, the kilts are Keftiuan 
for all of them. The mistake was realised; an attempt to put it mght was 
made by adding the * codpiece"; this was seen to make it worse still and 
it was painted out. 
A curious line of argument 15 applied to the * rhytons* brought by the 
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Keftiuans on the one hand and on the other by the Syrians of Oadesh, 
Retenu and Naharain. While those brought by the Syrians are con- 
sidered as imports into Syria,!** the same things brought by the Keftiuans 
appear not to be imports into Keftuu, but Sppare iy. fo to prove the 
bearers to be Cretans. This scarcely scems to be sound reasoning. The 
truce pro-Cretan makes a ‘ew of labouring any: similarities that he can 
find between Crete and either Keftiu or the Philistines as the case may be. 
Mr. Pendlebury is no exception. In his case it is the “rhivtons” that are 
called upon for duty, He nightly points out that thew are like many 
Cretan and Mycenaean things, and no one has ever denied the similarity. 
But the trouble is that this action does not prove that Keftiu was Crete. 
If the actual Syrising vases themselves that Mr. Pendlebury demands of 
me have not yet been found on Asiatic sites, several of these “rhytona’ 
have,58 Asiatics may, therefore, import *rhytons* into Egypt as well 
as Cretans. The fact that some objects that are like Cretan things on 
the one hand and like those of Senmut and Useramon on the other, are 
brought by Keftiuans is no argument in itself that the Keftiuans were 
Minoans. All it need shew.is that the Keftnians were in touch with Crete 
or else that they had a civilisation that was allied to the Cretan, | 
The following would seem to be a parallel line of argument... So far 
as is known at present, lapis lazuli is discovered in no other country but 
Afghanistan. Therefore, as Asshur sends blocks of lapis lazuli as gifts 
to Thothmes III," the Assyrians proclaim themselves to have been 
Afghans. But we know that Assyria was not Afghamstan. The Keftiuans, 
therefore, do not proclaim themselves Cretans by bringmg a few objects 
which at present we believe to be Cretan, any more than the Assyrians 
roclaim themselves Afghans. We know them to have occupied 4 position 
intermediate between Afghanistan and Egypt, and this is comparable to 
the position which [ would propose for Keftiu as intermediate between 
Crete and Egypt. On the other hand, let us learn from the history of 
opinion as to the origin of the silver * teapot’ vase from Byblos. First 
thought to have emanated from Mycenaean workshops, it is now believed 
to have been a product of some civilisation other than that of the Aegean, 
and to have been a protorype of those things in Crete that are like it. 
This should give pause to the formulation of these all-embracing claims 
on behalf of Crete. That Keftin did possess a civilisation which could 
produce splendid works of art is shewn by the fact that Thothmes LI 
picks out one such object, when, in the list of presents sent by a land called 
Tinay, he specifies * a silver shawably vessel of the work of KReftiu,” 1 
The statuettes of the bulls that I published ™° have come in for a 
great deal of criticism at different times. IT merely included them to shew 
that bull statuettes are not the peculiar hall-mark of Crete. Other countries 
had them also, and long before the XVIIIth Dynasty. In fact [ now 
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have Sir Arthur Eyans’ support for such a view, for he says of the Gretan 
anes that they are imitations ‘of inlaid stone “ rhytons” i the form. of 
whole bulls, of remote Sumerian descent.’ At the penod of our Kel- 
tinans there were vigorous little bull figures in Cyprus. These were the: 
ttle bull-vases which at present we only know in terra-cotta.’™ But 
because | am conscious that other lands made hull-firures 1 do nor at 
present wish to deny that Menkheperrésenb’s Keftiuans may have obtained 
theirs from Crete. In fact in getting out my percentage of 16-4", of 
Cretan things in this fresco, I give Crete the credit of it, At present we 
do not know and should not exclude any possibilities. | 

Mr. Pendlebury speaks of the * Keftiuan* in the tomb of Puyemre 
and compares the fact that his plain kilt has an ornamental border to the 
fact that the Gretans of Senmut and Useramon wear kilts. which also 
have an ornamental border.'** What, however, he does not mention 15 
that the latter people have the kilt that is cut away in front and has the 
‘codpiece,” both of which characteristics are entirely lacking from the 
dress of Puyemré’s man. Moreover, he takes it for granted that the man 
in Puyemre is a Keftiuan, though af course the inscription does not give 
him any name atall, Yet again, Mr. Pendlebury did not know that the 
peor af Useramon were called Islanders in the inseription and not 

eftiuans. 

Mr. Pendlebury naturally makes a great point of the locks: of hair 
which the Keftiuans wear." 1 have already shewn ™® that locks of hair 
were worn by peoples other than Gretans. To this | now can add a few 
more examples. In the first place, there is the man from Sangara.’™" 
He wears his hair divided into a mumber of little locks which fall on to his 
shoulders in a fashion very like indeed to that of the figures representing 
Keftiu and Mallos under the throne of Amenhotep IL.!°? Sangara ts the 
North Mesopotaman plain. We have already seen that a group of men 
called Aamu * Astatics’ wear a tasselled kilt very like the Keftiuan ones 
in general type (Fig. 13 and p. 15, note G4, p, 18, note Bo). It ts note- 
worthy that one of these figures wears long hair, with a long lock curling 
to below his annpits. Yet again the figure is well known that is labelled 
‘Hittite’ and has a long lock curling all down his back.'” Tt appears, then, 
that in some of the immense tracts of land in the neighbourhood of North 
Syria and Cilicia, which are at present quite unknown archaeologically, there 
were men who not only wore Vilts like the Kefiiuans but even had locks of 
hiair as well. Crete was not the only place where such methods of hair- 
dressing were in vogue. The new Keftiuan (Fig. 23), who by no manner of 
means can be called a ‘ Cretan, also wears locks of hair, While of course 
they are very like the Cretan and Islander locks, they are also very like those 
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ofthe unnamed man in Puyemré (Fig. 21), who has been claimed as a Kef- 
tian, and he, | must still maintain inspite of Sir Arthur Evans, has nothing 
Cretan about him except the locks, As has already been seen, the new 
figure is entirely independent,*" while at the same time shewing certain 
details that are comparable to those of other races whom we already know, 
Thus, then, the wearing of locks of hair will not of itself prove a man 
to have been a Cretan. 

Mr. Pendlebury falls back on the * stupid blunder’ theory 1! as an 
explanation of the beard worn by the Chief of Keftiu in Menkheperrésenb, 
and thus dismisses the question. It has been shewn in the foregoing pages 
that there were bearded * Philistines * and Sea Raiders in that part OF the 
world where [ would put Keftiu. [ also hope that I have shewn that the 
Philistines and other Sea Raiders were very like Keftiuans. Moreover, the 
kilt (Fie, 13), which 1s a very Keftiuan type, is worn by Aamu * Asiatics” 
who are bearded.'"* 

We now came to Mr. Pendlebury’s summation of his reasons for 
identifying the Keftiuans with the Minoans. We may take them one by 
one, commenting on each as we go, . 

i. Mr, Pendlebury says * Keftiu is always spoken of as a western 
land.’ ‘This is an erroncous idea which seems to be widespread. Instead 
of being * always * spoken of as ‘a western land, Keftiv is referred to in this 
way only once, ay ra it is grouped not with the Isles at all but with 
Asy. Asy is either Cyprus or the neighbouring coast on the maiziland, 
both of them in the immediate neighbourhood of Cilicia. The interpre- 
tation to be put upon * west’ would vary according to conditions. We, 
studying our maps to-day, acc clearly that Crete lies to the west of Exypt, 
while Cilicia is N.N.E. by the compass. But it is highly improbable that 
the ancient Egyptian had any opportunity for making these observations. 
Actually © western © is an epithet that would well suit a land situated in 
the neighbourhood of Cilicia, The Egyptian approached it from the 
south via Syria, whether sailing along the coast or travelling by land. 
Then, after having journeyed north and ever northwards: for many days, 
he at last turned west and there was Cilicia. Surely the ancient traveller 
was well justified in calling Cilicta * the Western Land.” 

Again, * In one case (Keftiv is) definitely mentioned in connection with 
the Islands,” which Mr, Pendlebury takes to imply a close relationship, 
The table at the end of my original article shews nineteen occurrences of 
the name Keftiu and ten of the mame Isles. Yet out of these twenty- 
fine cases the two names are only twice mentioned in the same passage.) 
There is no very close connection here. [f one Keftiuan embassy appears 
with the Islanders, let it not be forgotten that there are two others which 
donot. Ofthese one appears.with the Hittites and the people of Tunip, 
a city in north Syria somewhere near Aleppo, and the other comes with 
the people of Upper and Lower Retenu, i.¢., central and northern Syria, 

Then we have, “So far from being connected with Asia as against 
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the Aegean, it (Keftiu) is always, wherever distinction is desired, con- 
trasted with Asia. ....’ But surely this contrast applies with greater 
force to the Isles in the midst of the Sea, for the Hymn of Victory of Thoth- 
mes III separates the Keftiu and Asy stanza from that treating of the Isles 
by the stanza about Mitanni. The distinct separation that there ts here 
is a more cogent argument that the two names did not mean one and the 
same place, than any mention in connection with each other could be for 
their identity. I give the whole of the passage, for it seems instructive.?** 


I have come, causing thee to smite the western land; 

Keltin and Asy are im terror. 

1 have caused them to see thy TEE as a. young bull, 

firm of heart, ready-horned, irresistible. 

| have come, causing thee to smite those who are in ther marstres, 
The lands of Mitammn tremble under fear of thee. 

[ have caused them to see thy majesty as a crocodile, 

Lord of fear in the water, unapproachable. 

I have come, causing thee to smite those who arc in the isles; 

Those who are ip the midst of the Great Green (Sea) hear thy roarings, 
{ have caused them to sce thy majesty 44 an avenger | 
Who rises upon the back of his slain victum. 


2. Mr. Pendlebury says, ‘ The offerings brought by the Keftians con- 
iain a large proportion of Minoan objects and many that may well be 
Minoan.’ The proportion of Minoan objects I make to be about 17-5%,. 
For the rest it is interesting to hear that what comes before us in 
Egypt as Syrian or Syrising is to be found also m Crete. 

‘In no case is anything shown that can be proved by the results af 
excavation to be Syrian! This is a safe argument, secing shar excavation 
in Syria has hardly yet begun. 

3. Mr. Pendlebury says, ‘The costume and general appearance. of 
the Kettians, apart from the kilt, is Minoan and finds no contemporary 

arallel in Asia. The kilt may be a fashion which we do not know, but 
it is certainly not Asiatic,” The author of this statement admits that we 
do not know this fashion of kilt in Crete, and I hope that my Fig. 13 of this 
article and the kilts of Thothmes TV’s north Syrian enemies *™ will suf- 
ficiently refute the statement that ‘it is certainly not Asiatic."| Another 
specimen of this Aamu-Asiatic kilt (Fig. 13) is worn by a man with a long 
lock of hair hanging to below his armpits. A Hittite (Fig. 22) also wears a 
lock of hair.*** | 

Mr. Pendlebury says, ‘The Keftians are nowhere distinguished from 
the Islanders, who may have formed part of the Minoan Empire.” Thi: 
staternent is sufficiently answered by Useramon's naming his Cretans 
‘Islanders,’ not Keftiuaris, More answers are supplied by the extreme 
difference of the dress of these people fram that of the Kefliuans in Menkhe- 
perrésenb, and yet again by the painting out of their distinctive * cod- 
piece’ in the mixed group of Keftiuans and Islanders in Rekhmiré. The 
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passage just quoted from the Hymn of Victory also distinguishes them the 
one from the other as completely as possible. When we come to the 
remark, ‘the Islanders, who may have formed part of the Minoan (ne. 
Keftiuan) Empire, we are merely dealing m suppositions. | 

4. "We cannot expect photographic accuracy tm an artist who did 
not copy from a model,’ which is what Mr. Pendlebury says that I demand 
of my artist. While perhaps hardly going so far as to require that for every 
detail of every figure and every object painted, | would draw Mr. Pendle- 
bury’s attention to the fact that he already has this photographic accuracy 
in a number of the admittedly Cretan objects in the frescoes. Why then 
stop short at the things that are Cretan? Why not carry the known fact 
of this accuracy a little further and admit that if the artist be accurate in 
one set of objects, he is likely to be so in another? That would entail the 
admission that our frescoes arc not a wild jumble of fanciful imaginings, 
out of which we may pick and choose a few things which we happen 
to recognise, and brush the rest lightly aside. On the contrary, we 
should have to admit that the draughtsman was working on some 

rnciple. Then, when his records do not tally with our present very 
imitted knowledge, we ought to believe him to be probably justified 
until we can prove the contrary. It should be remembered that the great 
northern regions of his world, which are known to have been highily civil- 
ised, are at present practically unknown quantities to us archacologically. 
The difference between the views of the pra-Cretan and mysell in mare 
to the frescoes seems to be one of degree, The pro-Cretans seem to think 
them too hopelessly inaccurate to convey anything more than a general 
impression from which one may select details that interest one. On the 
other hand, in view of the extreme accuracy we have seen, I think the 
inaccuracies will prove to be nothme very senous when we know more 
of the archacology of the Near East, 

This must suffice for the present. For the future we await further 
concrete discoveries. What is needed, of course, is cxcavation and ever 
more excavation. Our present state is one of merely having to watch 
such reflections of the North as are to be seen in the mirrors of other 
civilisations. But even already evidence is accumulating which makes it 
ee certain that Keltiu will be found somewhere round about 

icia. 


Some results of the enquiry which has been carried out in the foregoing: 
pages may be stated as follows :— 

1. The people shewn in Useramon’s and Senmut's frescoes are one 
and the same. They are called “The People of the Isles in the midst of 
the Sea” and their dress and gifts show that their isles represented Cirete. 
They are quite a different people from the Keftiuans. 

2. An analysis of the Egyptian artists’ pictures agrees with the study 
of the incantation and the list of names which was made in the companion 
article, Both direct the enquirer to some such country as Cilicia, Lycaonia, 
Isaurta and Pisidia for Reftiu, 

a, A number of resemblances to details of Keftiuan dress have been 
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found in Asia Mmor, i.e. at Borhaz Keui, and in the Taurus Mountains 
just outside eastern Cilicia at [vriz and Bor. ; mm 

4. The Keftiuans were like the Cilicians in having relations with 
Syna, 4 r | 

5. The Philistines, who are so very like the Keftiuans, Dr. Hall himself 
shews to have many characteristics which mark them as an Asianic people, 
This is in consonance with all that indicates that Keftitu was a coast-land 
of Asia Minor. | : 

6, The Keftiuan kilt is entirely different from the two types of Minoan 
dress, both in cut, the patterns employed, and their arrangement. Lt is, 
on the contrary, very like the Philistine kilt im these details, whether m 
Egypt or Cyprus, and also like some Aamu * Asiatic" ones. That some 
of the patterns are to be found in Cappadocia has been mentioned as 
No. 3. 

4 Cretan influence, which is probably entirely absent from the 
Keftiuan kill, is not apparent in the Keftiuan gifts to a greater extent 
than about 17-5"/o- ee 

8 Keltiu was not the only country in which objects of Cretan shape 
were to be found, Other places were Pontus, Aintab, Byblos, and even 

| \* 
Roi The application to the Keftiuans of such expressions as * hypo- 
thetical * Syro-Minoan ” Cilicians,’ * psendo-Minoan,’ etc., 1s unsatislactory 
and misleading. | | | 

ro. As well as shewing themselves to be allied to the Philistines cultur- 
ally, the Keftiuans appear once in Egyptian records with the People of 
the Isles (Cretans}.. This is the same combination as the Old Testament 
group of the Kerethim and the Pelethim, * the Cretans and the Philistines.’ 


We have finished the summing-up of our conclusions with a reference 
to the Philistines gathered from the Old Testament, The same source 
supplies yet another scrap of evidence, and it also is in accordance with 
the results so far obtained. The Philistines were brought from Caphtor, 
and were therefore the Caphtorim.'** I would remind the reader that 
in the only two places where the Septuagint gives a translation for the 
Hebrew Caphtor and Caphtorim it does not give Kptjtm and Kofjtes, but 
Kommmatoxia and Kommd&dones,'** The fact that this 1s done on two separate 
occasions is important, Had it occurred only once it might have been 
merely a mistake, but being used twice, as it is. and in different books, 
this translation must have been purposeful. 

Much evidence culled from many sources has led our search for the 
position of Keftiu to the neighbourhood of Cilicia and the borders of 
Cappadocia, We may, therefore, permit ourselves to end by pointing out 
a curious coincidence, which is this, It is only in the terminations that 
the three names Keftiu, Caphtor, and Cappadocia differ from each other, 
for the rest of cach one of then is composed of the letters K, F/(P), T(D), 
Perhaps some day this may prove to be more than mere chance. 
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ADDENDUM, 


Although Senmut’s Islanders really have nothing to do with the 
question of Keftim and its inhabitants, yet they have often been introduced 
into it. It becomes desirable, therefore, to append the following remarks 
upon the figure published and commented upon by Dr. Hall in his original 
article and republished by him agam in 1927.17 Actually the outline of 
the figure’s back as published is a restoration, though this is not indicated 
for the reader.. This representation shows one of Senmut’s People of the 
Isles, though Dr. Hall used to claim them as Keftiuans,"" as ifthe Eeyptian 
artist had drawn him with the narrow waist, which is 30 remarkable a 
feature of the Cretan portrayal of the human form, Dr. Hall not only 
calls attention to this supposed fact in the caption to the republication of 
his figure, but also makes use of this supposed Minoan waist in his discus- 
sion.) While it in no way affects the argument about Keftin, it should 
be pointed out that this supposed narrow waist in the Senmut frescoes 1s & 
pure illusion. It was never painted so, and indeed there would: be little 
probability that it should have been, if, as has: sometimes been con- 
tendéd, the narrow waist was not an actual physical characteristic of the 
Cretans but only a convention of their art. In Senmurt thie Sppoctunty: 
for restoring it as Dr, Hall dies is entirely due to the ravages of time, A 
ercat part of the A sci from the back of the figure has pecled off the under- 
lying stucco, with the result that the original edge of the belt, lower part 
of the back, and upper part of the kilt has vanished. Mrs. Davies’ facsimile 
painting, which br. Hall himself reproduces as his Plate III,"* shews 
clearly that the back of the belt is not complete. There is no pamted red 
line edging it as in front, nor Is the present edge straight as in front, but 
broken in an irregular manner. Similarly, the back of the kilt has no 
outline in its upper part, which is all ragged. The thin red outline, which 
originally shewed the whole of the edge, is quite clear on the lower pent 
of the thigh, where the edge still remains complete. Yet again the broken 
nature of the painting is yery distinctly shewn in Bossert’s photograph af 
the fresco,"* and also in Max Miiller’s plate, though his drawing presents 
sundry inaccuracies.*4 I myself shewed that the back was broken away 
in my own drawing of the figure’s waist and kilt," which I -<pubian 
as Fig. 14 of the present article. Mr, Davies has realised it also and restored 
it in his publication of the scene. His restoration is, however, some 
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thing very different from the one under consideration. He shews no 
constricted waist, but the normal one of Egyptian art, though possibly 
rather slim. At the same time he shews four of cach of the up-turned 
and down-turned points of the §’s decorating the helt. That the outline, 
given. to the back of Dr. Hall's figure, really represents the broken edge of 
the damaged painting is proved by the fact that he only shews the three : 
points of the S's that actually remain. Mr. Davies, however, found it 
necessary to draw in a fourth before he felt justified in filling in the vanished 
outline. It should be noted that the Islanders in the fresco of Useramon 
have much the same waist that is indicated by the remains in Senmut, 
and the proportions of their figures.are those that are usual in Egyptian 
paintings. It is a misfortune for Dr. Hall and his artist that the paint 
should have cracked off in such a manner that when combined with the 
angle of the flexed arm, the result happens to be suggestive of a narrow 
waist, Jt would be a pity for the belief in this narrow-waisted figure m 
Senmut’s fresco to be perpetuated, for it cannot be substantiated, nor 
aig is there any probability that such an outline was ever painted 
there. 
G, A, WAINWRIGHT. 


DISJECTA MEMBRA 
I 


In the autumn of 1929, through the kindness of Professor Giuseppe 
Lugli, 1 was able to study the Castellani vase-fragments in the Villa Gi 1G 
at Rome. I had never seen them before, and I was much surprised to 
find that some of them came from the same vases as fragments in another 
collection, the Campana collection in the Archaeological Museum. at 
Florence. Surprised, because | had never heard of any connection between 
Campana and Castellani. | afterwards learned from Dr, Minto that after 
the fall of Campana the residue of his collection long lay sequestered in the 
Monte di Pieta at Rome: it was eventually bought by Gamurrini for the 
museum of Florence: but meanwhile Alessandro Castellani, or some agent 
of his, must have had access to it, Castellani kept some of his ACCUISItLONS 5 
these descended to his brother Augusto, and passed with the rest of Augusto’s 
collection to the Villa Giulia. Kept some; but disposed of others: for the 
disiecta membra are no. confined to Rome and Florence, but crop up, as 
will be seen, all over Europe and even in America. 

Thanks to the generosity of Dr. Minto, I had already worked at the 
Campana fragments on two occasions, and | now put in a third spell at 
them. Dr. Minto kindly sent me a set of the photographs intended lor the 
Corpus Vasorum ; and suggested that I should send a report, on the matter 
of pertinences and joins, to him, as. Director of the Archacological Museum 
at Florence, and to the Director of the Villa Ginlia at Rome, T did so: 
and in consequence of my report an admirable decision has been taken: 
to send all the red-fig ed fragments of the Campana collection to Rome, 
and all the black-figured fragments of the Castellani collection to Florence; 
and to make a new distribution when the material has been worked through, 
What follows is my report, with a few alterations. I have no doubt that 
corrections and many additions will be made by others, Sepa I 
understand that there are many fragments in the Villa Giulia which I 
have not seen. Most of the Florentine fragments are to be published by 
Dr. Doro Levi, this year or next, in the first Florentine fascicule of the 
Corpus Vasorum ; the Heidelberg fragments by Dr. Kraiker in lis Catalogue, 

_” My thanks are due, for various fayours, to Dr, Minto, Dr. Stefani 
Professor Lugli, and Dr. Doro Levi; and 1 must not forget the help I have 
had from Mr. Amedeo Neri, the keen and intelligent restorer at Florence, 
who is to accompany the red-figured fragments to Rome. Professor Koch, 
Dr. Schréder, and Professor Zahn kindly allowed me to publish fragments 
in Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin. | 


1. Black-figure fragment of a cup: in Florence (exposed among the 
black-figure fragments in a wall-case by a window). nside, part of a 
5 
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silen’s back, with long hair, and flourished tail: Inscription . . . +VLo3. 
A fragment in Villa Giulia joins this, and gives the lower part of the silen, 
who 1 holding an amphora: inscription His... . N. The signature 
is therefore His+VLeos rinonagy The cup must have had a red-figure 
exterior, but I do not know if any of it remains, as I have not seen the 
back of the Roman frazment. 

A-cup-fragment in Heidelberg, B 116, gives, inside in black, the rizht- 
hand part ofan amphora, and the letters... GIESE . . in the same bold 
hand as Villa Giulia and Florence, Does this belong? 


2. Florence 4. Fragments of an cye-cup, black-figure inside, outside 
red-figure. Inside, black-figure, a warrior, and H+VLo% (for hisyuAcs). 
Outside, recd-figure, part ofa horse’s hind-leg. Heidelberg Ay (lower 
part of a hore) probably joins: Kratker assigned it to Epiktetos, | believe 
Tightly. | 
4, Two fragments in Villa Grilia must belong toa single cup: one 
fives most Of the picture inside (a girl fondling a phallus-bird), and the 
cup-loot, which is of the rare Chalcidising shape. The other gives the 
middle of Herakles running to nght. The style is the earliest red-firure 
style, the drawing of great beauty. I think by the Cerberus painter. 

‘Two fragments in Florence join each other, and the lower of them 
jomes the Villa Giulia Herakles: they give face and arms of Herakles, who 
is drawing his bow. 

To the same cup belong three other fragments in Florence which join 
cach other and make up the greater part of the figure of Geryon. 

Three other fragments in Florence do not join each other or any of the 
fragments mentioned, but must come from the same cup. One gives right 
arm and chest of a male figure—possibly Eurytion from the Geryonomachy, 
The second gives the upper part of a female figure moving to right; the 
third gives part of a draped figure running to left, 


4. Villa Giulia, fragmentary cup. I, athlete running with acontion, 
A-B, between palmettes and eyes, remains of a figure on ¢ach side (A, part 
ofa foot; B, the half of two halteres and a bit of a foot). 

Most of the rest of the two external figures is in Florence: A, acontist; 
6, athlete with halteres,. 

5, Florence to, two fragments of a cup. Outside, on each half a 
youth reclining. A fragment in Villa Giulia joins one of the Florence 
fragments: it gives the shoulders of a youth and the back of his head, with 
his cushion, and floral pattern to left, 


6. Villa Giulia, fragmentary pelike: A, a youth seated, and a little 
hoy at his feet; B, dei seated alistng with his dog. By Euphronics 
(Au. V. p. bo, No. 9). I saw this vase some years ago, and pointed out that 
the upper part of the picture on B was in Giicago (see Att, V. p. 60, No. 
@ dis): oot in the Art Institute there, as I had supposed; but, as I learn 
from Mr. Rich (A.7.A. togo, p. 153), in the University collection. 
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_ 7» Villa Giulia, fragment ofa volute-krater: part of a warrior attack- 
ing, to left, then part of the palmettes. By Phintias. Joins the fragment 
Berlin 2181, assigned to Phintias by Hartwig, No. 8 in my list af Phintias’ 


works, At, Vp. 48. (See Fig. 1.) 
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6, Small cup-fragment in Florence (Fig, 2): outside, parts of two 
figures :—nose-to-beard, and shoulder, of a man, mouth open: and, 
lugher, right arm, with spear, of Athena (aegis). By Epiktetos: In the 
cup by Epiktetos m Aberdeen (Gerhard, 4.) Pl. 195-6: new, Jahrbuch, 
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44, pp. 187 and 184-5, Kraiker: see my Alt. PF. p. 29, No. 5, -and A.S-R. 
11, p. 16, note 3), just this part of the seated Achilles and the Athena beside 
him, in the picture of Achilles and Ajax plaving draughts, is restored {F Ler. 
3). This is the missing fragment. Now one can say why the man’s mouth 
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is open: he is saying something. One can even tell what he is saying ! 
J essara, 


g. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup. 1, archer and hoplite side by side 
to left (device gorgoneion), mscription EMOIE sfevj. Outside, all that 
remains is feet and knee of a figure kneeling at what must be an altar. 

A fragment in Florence ois increased by a second fragment) gives 
two boys kneeling with spits of meat in their hands and joins Villa Giulia. 

By Epiktetos. The upper part of the Florence fragment is mentioned by 
me in BSR. 11, p. 16, note 3. 


10. Fragment ofa cup in Florence. Outside, heads and chests of two 
youths, side by side, to right. 
By Epiktetos. . 5 “A 
May not this belong to the same cup as a fragment by Epiktetos m the 
Villa Giulia? Outside, males leading a bull (or cow) to sacrifice: behind 
the animal, a pair of youths to right, side by side. | mee 
And may not these belong to the same cup as the boys with spits (No. 
qi? , : 
a The Florence fragment with the two congruent heads of youths, just 
mentioned, goes very closely with four Florence fragments from a single 
cup: | . 
(cand 8) woman futing and woman: Inscription . . . EA[pagoev] ; 
‘y) middle of woman with castanets ; : 
IK half the upper part of a woman holding a cake; and part of a 
woman. 


These four fragments are by Epiktetos; the fragment with the two 
congrucnt heads is so like them that it would seem to be from the same cup, 
I have put the congruents and one of the woman fragments together in 
Att. V. p. 29g, No. 11. | | 

If the two congruent heads belong to the bull-fragment, and if the bull- 
fragment belongs to the meat-roasting (No. 9), then the four woman 
fragments also most probably belong tothe same. | 

This is not quite certain: but certain that (1) the Villa Giulia warriors 
and the Florence ‘meat-roasters join; (2) that all the fragments are by 
Epiktetos. | 

Further: a fragment by Epiktetos mm Berlin, 2277, joms the Vlorence 
cake-fragment on the lefi, and gives head and right shoulder and arm (with 
another cake in the hand) of the woman with the cake (also the rest of her 
first cake), and the upper half of a woman moving to right, i! a lyre. 
The Berlin fragment is mentioned as Epictetan in At. FV. p, 29, No. 12, and 
figured by Kraiker in jahrbuch, 44, p. 190. 


11. Villa Giulia. Fragment of a rough cup by Epiktetos, Outside, 
between pegasol, (a) maenads, (6) fight. | 

Two Florence fragments, one with part of a pegasos to left, the other 
with part of a wing, may belong to this. And I suggest that another 
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Florence fragment might be applied to the Villa Giulia cup to see if it does 
not join. One of the warriors on B of the Villa Giulia cup has a shield- 
device, in outline, which I took to be a kantharos, although all that remains 
is the right-hand part of the kantharos foot: a Florence fragment gives 
part of a warrior with an outline kantharos as shield-device. Does not this 
join Villa Giulia? The mscription on the Florence fragment is . . 36 > -, 
which [ take to be part of evrotecey, 


[am avoiding excursions, but | must say a word about Dr. Kraiker’s 
admirable study of Epiktetos in Jahrbuch, 44, pp. 141-197. I have already 
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dealt with the fragments which he puts together under his Ne. 54. His 
numbers 44, 66, 67, 68, 7o, 75 are imitations: some of them | don't think 
I ever assigned to the painter's own hand. No. 45, the Florence fragments 
with Herakles and the horses of Diomede, and No, 76 (see below, p. 44) 
no longer seem to me Epictetan,. Kraiker omits the Palermo fragments 
No, 13 in my list, and the kantharos fragments, my Nos. 49-40. In No. 19 
the brown lines, aa I now see from the publication, are on the chiton, not 
on the neck. In the Louvre cup No. 27 the armed youth is not a hoplito- 
dromos starting, simce he has a spear, but, as Pottier says, a warrior setting 
out. The Preyss cup figured on p.. 19g is Dr. Kraiker’s No. 59, as he says 
on p. 192, not No. 46 as is implied, through a slip, on p. 186. 
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Some additions have been made above; here are others:— 

Louvre, fragment. A, between eyes, the upper half of a youth bo r., 
looking round. Early: just like the Louvre plate, 

Florence, fragment. A (left arm of a woman, holding what scems to 
be a thyrsus: so a maenad), 

Florence, several fragments, making up most of the interior picture. 
A naked youth sitting on a pointed amphora, [rroJiEsen. 

Florence, fragment. A (head of an archer). 

Villa Giulia. 1, a naked woman using an olisbos (the same subject as 
in the Petrograd cup). ENPOIESEN. Outside probably black. 

London, 1929.11—11.1. #.M. Quarterly, IV, No. 4, wrapper, and 
Pl. 55. I, Yah with spear. enolese. <A, Herakles and the Centaurs. 
B, fight. eEnotesenN. A lip-cup of the shape Caskey, Geometry, p. rb1, 
No, 135, and p, 183, No, 138. 


12. Villa Giulia: a fragment of a cup has, inside, Pegasus; outside, 
A, the legs and tail of the right-hand figure, a silen to left; B, a foot-to right, 
feet of a chiton-figure to right, and a foot to right. By Oltos: early and 
fine, 

Two fragments in Florence (26 and another) join this; grving the lower 
halves of the two left-hand figures on A, silen and maenad, and the middle 
of the third figure, a silen; and the lower part of the reveller who is the 
left-hand figure on B. These fragments are Att. V. p. 17, Oltos, No. 73. 

ane upper part of the left-hand silen is sull wanting: itis in the Villa 
Giulia. 

And now the upper half of the left-hand reveller on B: it is in the Villa 
Giulia, a man with beard but no moustache. | 

Now the upper half of the maenad. It is in Baltimore; was until 
lately built into a cup to which it did not belong (A.7-A, 1917, p. 167: 
Att, V. p. 17, Oltos No. 70). | 

The head and shoulders of the other silen are still missing: I think 
5 must be the fraement in Brunswick, assigned to Oltos in AM. V. p. 17, 
No. 7t. 

Several fragments of the palmettes remain. One is in Florence: joins 
Villa Giulia. In Villa Giulia I noted at least two others, 

The petals have the peculiarity that their bounding-lines (in relief) 
are produced to meet the enclosing tendril. 


1g, Villa Giulia. A cup has, inside, a woman with a ladle moving to 
right; outside, between palmettes and eyes, (A) a reclining male, (B) a 
macnad. The upper half of the maenad is missing: it isin Florence (upper 
half of a macnad moving to right, looking round, m her Ieft a branch). 
By Oltos: the Florence fragment is Ait. V. p. 17, No. 69. 


14. Florence, cup-fragment: outside, middle of a naked woman 
running to left: on the left, part of a lampstand with ladles hanging from 
it; and part of an oimochoe. 

i conjecture that this belongs to the erotic cup, Berlin inv. 3251 
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(Peithinos group) ; and that it is the upper part of the third figure from the 
right on A (von Licken, PL 81), 

_ Another Florence fragment, with a left-arm, and then, to right, traces 
of the handle, scems to be from the same cup as the woman fragment. I 
conjecture that it is the missing left arm o the right-hand woman on B 
of the Berlin cup (von Licken, Pl. So). 


+5. A fragment in Villa Giulia comes from a fairly large cup decorated 
inside only. What remains is the lower half of a silen, turned to the right. 
1 wonder whether the upper half may not be ‘preserved on @ fragment in 
Heidelberg, which gives part of a silen holding a horn in his hand, with 
the inscription KALo} retrograde, 


(6, Two fragments of a cup, in Dresden, chow a komos outside. The 
first gives the upper half of two youths, both seen from behind, one turned 
to lefi, the other rushing to right. The second gives the upper half of 
another youth rushing to right. A frayment in Florence joins the first 
fragment, and gives the buttocks of the first youth, with most of his right 
leg; and the left leg of the second youth. “Two fragments in Leipsic, cach 
with the head of a reveller, belong to the same cup but don't joi, 


17. Many fragments of a cup, in Florence (34; 66; etc.). Outside, A, 
athletes: B, youths carrying ana Hora. 

Two small fragments in Heidelberg belong to this. One (A 20) has 
the face of a youth, to right: the other (B 34) a hand with an anaphoron. 
One of the Florence fragments joins, | believe, Heidelberg B 34, which has 
att....on it, and the Florence fragment an ..©- -and the right end of 
one anaphoron and the left end of another basket. 


8 Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup. Inside, the upper part of an 
athlete with a pick, Outside, Theseus and the Bull. "The lower part of the 
athlete is in Heidelberg, A 12- 

The legs of Theseus are given by one of the fragments which make up 
Florence 93. 

The other set of fragments in that number (there are more now than 
there were) gives the picture on the other half of the exterior: Herakles 
and the Lion, with Hermes seated on the left. _ 

The hindquarters of the bull, and the middle of the fleeing youth to 
the night of them, are given by a composite fragment in Florence. 


1g, A composite cup-lragment in Florence gives the upper half of a 
youth bending to right. To the same cup belongs, | think, another com- 
posite fragment with the middle of a youth bending to left, and to the right 
of him, the cloak held on the extended arm of a com anion. The frag- 
ments are by the same hand as the Theseus-Bull-Herakles-Lion cup. The 
upper part of the youth bending to left, and of the cloak, is given by a 
fragment in Heidelberg, At7- This tells us the motive, for in front of the 
youth’s face is the tail of a bull, The two youths are mastering a bull. 
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I think a fragment in Florence joins Heidelberg A 17 on the left, giving 
hands with cords, binding the bull, parts of whose hind-legs are seen. 

We now come to certain fragments by the same hand as the Lion-Bull 
cup and the Bull cup just mentioned, and with similar subjects or motives. 
It is hard to say which of them belong to our cups. 

Heidelberg B 74 and B37: upper half ofa youth with spear and cloak, 
and part of the bent neck of a bull. | 

Bryn Mawr, A.7.4. 1916, p..340, 4: bull; fleeing youth, 

Bryn Mawr, (oid. p. 340, 3: Heeme youth, 

Bryn Mawr, thid., p. 340, 5: youths with cloaks and weapons. 

Florence: fleeing youth, 

Florence: part of a similar figure. 

Bryn Mawr, A. 7.4. 1916, p. 340, t: ‘head of Athena. 

Florence: youth attacking with spear and cloak. 


20, Florence 52. Fragment of a cup with a sacrificial scene outside. 
One fragment gives part of a youth moving to left and looking round, and 
art of @ robe with crosses on it. A. fragment in Heidelberg (B77 -and 
26) joins this fragment: the robe belongs to an old priest. By the Epeleios 
painter, 


21, Florence 58, 56, 57, 63, etc. Several fragments of a cup. The 
interior, almost complete, with foot, and part of the exterior, is given by 
Heidelberg Ag. Inside, an athlete with a pick. Outside, athletes. The 
picture on A consisted of 1, a male standing to right; 2-3, wrestlers; 4, 
youth in himation to left; 5-6, boxers (pancratiasts), | 

Florence 6g joins the Heidelberg fragment on the left: Florence 58 
joins the Heidelberg fragment above. 

The picture on B had, on the right, boxers (57, etc.). To the left, 
probably another group of boxers, Heidellerg contributes hardly any- 
thing to B. School of the Euergides painter, 


22. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup: outside, part of a barbarian 
running to r., looking round. 

This must belong to the cup with Herakles and Busiris, Berlin iny. 
3239, Hartwig, Pl. 4, which has already been augmented by a fragment 
or s0 since Hartwig’s publication, | 





_ 23. A fragment of a symposion cup in Tiibingen (E12: Watzinger, 
Pi. 18) joins a composite fragment in Heidelberg (B 128 and B 32), and this 
joins fragments in Dresden (05) and Leipsic (T 522). Outside, symposion : 
inside, a warrior running to right, looking round, seen from behind, with 
spear and shield (device a horse). 

{ think a fragment in Florence (two fragments joined) belongs to this 
cup. Outside, symyposion. Inside, the lower half of a shield (device, I 
think, a horse—a hoof rematning) and a bit ofa spear. Early manner of 
the Colmar painter, The interior yery like Sanu ung Somzée, Pl. 37, 3, 2 
A yee Somede, vente 20-25 mal root, Pl. 1, No. 36), which is by the same 
jand. 
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24. A cup fragment in Villa Giulia has, inside, macander and... +. - 
({ven}xi), and, outside, the right-hand figure of one of the two pictures—a 
maenad to left. 

Two other fragments in Villa Giulia come from the same cup; one has, 
inside, the head of a maenad to left, and outside, the feet and part of the 
legs of a female figure mares to right. The other has parts of two 
silenis, one with his hand on his breast, the other holding horn and jug. 
By the Colmar painter. 

The first of these three fragments joins a large fragment in Leipsic, 
T 490 (No. 25 in my list of the Colmar painter's works, Att, V’, p, 220). This 
vives, inside, the upper part of a silen, and the right arm of the maenad 
whom he is pursuing; and outside, the lower part of the Villa Giulia maenad, 
a silen, and the left foot of a second maenad. This second maenad is the 
same whose lower part is preserved in the Villa Giulia fragment, which 
joins the Letpsic on the other side, | 
| Whether a second fragment. in Leipsic, F.559 (No. 26 in my list AW. F. 
p. 229; head of a maenad) belongs to this cup, or to another cup by the 
same hand, | cannot at present decide: 


25, Florence, fragment of a cup. In Vases in Poland, p. 22, note 2, I 
mentioned, and attributed to the Panaitios painter, a fragment in Florence 
which bears, outside, thigh, belly, mons veneris, and left hand of a reclining 
woman, and, inside, a foot, turned to right, with a shoe (persike) on it, To 
the same cup belongs another fragment, with the middle of a silen, moving 
to right, on the reverse. These belong to the beautiful lragmentary cup 
by the Panaitios painter, Florence 3917 (Hartwig, Metsterschalen, Pl. 44, 
g, and p. 453; No. 46 in my Alt. V. p. 169). The second fragment gives 
ihe Pa... of Panaitios: -. 105 KAtO[s] is all that remains on 9917. 

Two other Florentine fragments belong to the same cup: 107, with the 
upper part of a woman reclining to left; and another fragment with the 
spotted sakkos of a similar figure, | 

The external decoration consisted of two large figures on each side: 
a sleeping maenad and.a satyr stealing up to her. 


26. Florence; 106, 108, and another fragment (breast and arm of a 
naked woman with a phiale) which joins 106. Cup by the Panaitios 
painter (Ad. V.p. 169, Nos. 50 and BY. A frasment in Heidelberg, B 4, 
with the middle of a naked woman reclining, Joins 108. 


27. A fragmentary cup in the Villa Giulia, by Makron, has, inaide, the 
lower part of a woman seated to right; on the extreme might, remains of 4 
flute-case: outside, silens. ‘Two fragments in Florence, t24, with heads of 
silens, most probably belong to this cup, although [don’t think there are 
joins: they are Aft, VW. p. 219, Makron 31. 

The upper part of the woman side the cup is given by Heidelberg 
B17 (Aw. V. p. 2t4, Makron, No. 45). Little is now missing of the interior 

icture except the middle of the finte-case. Outside, the Heidelberg 
ragment gives the legs of three silens. The Heidelberg fragment was 
acquired by Hartwig in 1896, in Rome, 
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There are two. other silen-fragments by Makron in Florence, 125 
‘middle of silen, with wineskin), and another (middle of silen, lis right 
hand at his chest): whether either may belong to the Villa Giuha cup | 
have no means of telling at present; nor whether Heidelberg B13 and 
B 84, 3, both silen-fragments by Makran, belong or not, 


08. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup. Outside, head of a warrior to 
left, and part of his shield. A fragment im Florence joins, and gives the 
middle of the device on the shield, a lion: part of the tail remains on the 
Villa Giulia fragment. By Douris.. It seems probable that Florence 144 
and 146 and 130 come from the same cup. For the hon, compare the 
Douris cup in Bonn, HF, 7, Pl. 5. 


og. Florence 147, fragment of a cup, by Douris. Outside, part of a 
seated man to right, and the hand of a figure lifting down ashield. Belongs 
to the signed Douris cup in Bonn (No, 47 in my list Av. 'V. p. 203). The 
old drawing in WV, 7, Pl. 5, reproduced by Hoppin, R/. 1, p. 222, is super- 
seded by the new publication, Winter, Sehale des Duris, Our fragment 
joins the Bonn cup near the lefi-hand edge of the picture on B. This part 
is restored im the older drawing, but see the newer, 


30. Cup-fragment in Villa Giulia by Douris. Inside, concert. Out- 
side (feet). | | 7 

It seems worth while looking to see if the fragments of a School cup 
(like the Berlin) by Douris in Flor¢nce may not be from the same vase as 
the fragment in Villa Giulia, The Florence fragments are:—128 (plus?), 
youth seated right with lyre and youth standing left with lyre: above (a 
fragment joining), a lyre between them: and two other fragments with 
lyres hanging up. A fourth lyre-fragment, of exactly the same style, 1s 
in Heidelberg, b a1, and has already been assigned to Douris (from a 
comparison with the Berlin cup) by Kraiker. Now the remains on the 
reverse of the Villa Giulia fragment consist of the feet of a seated male to 
right, the fect of a standing male to left, and apparently the legs of a second 
seat, This makes me ask whether the Mlorence fragment may not belong ; 
especially as the interior subject is also connected. A fragment in Heidel- 
berg with suspended sandals might also belong. 


a1. Several fragments of a op in Florence (141, etc.): one of them is 
published by Doro Levi in Boll. d’ Arte, Nov..1928, Fig. 1. Outside, hoplito- 
dromot making teady: inside, part of the pattern, and a foot, remazt. 
These belong to the fragmentary cup Florence 3910, which bears the love- 
name Arista|goras| and is in the manner of Douris (Hartwig, Meisterschaten, 
p. 225; Alt, V. p. 205, No. 71), though perhaps not from his hand. A join 
inside. The men are hoplitodromo: and not hoplites. 


q2. Three small fragments, very fine work, jom: came from the outside 
ofa cup; show the belly ofa man with cloak and spear, part of his legs, 
the hock of an animal; join the fragmentary cup by Apollodoros, Florence 
73131, No. 3 im Hartwig’s hist (Mfewsterschaien, pp. 635-4 and 6go), No. 3 m 
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ure (Ait. V. p. 53); and belong to the left-hand hunter in ane of the 
pictures on the reverse. Another fragment, with part of another unter 
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(legs, right forearm with spear, cloak, sword), belongs to the same cup, 
probably to the other reverse-picture, although it docs not join, The cup 
fe labelled * Orvieto,” but Dr. Minto tells me that it did not come to the 
museum from government excavations ; 
it was acquired from a collection at 
Orvieto or near. 


aq. The cup-fragment Ilorence 240 
is No. 40 in my list of works by the 
Brygos painter, Alf, WV. p. 279. Another 
fragment in Florence joins this, and 
gives the leet of a leaning figure outside, 
and something more of the mside 
picture. Florence 245 also belongs t 
the samc cup. 

No. 37 in my list of the same 
painter’s works, Al, V.p. 179,15 4 frag: 
ment in Leipsic. It joins Florence 246, 
to the Jlefi, and gives arms of the 
leaning figure, a scated man, part of 
another leaning figure, and the rest py, 5) aan Np, gg—Lerr, oe Launuc; mont, 
of the dog (Fig: 4). me Fremexen. 

Another fragment in Leipsic jorms 
Florence 245, above, and gives the greater part of two athletes sparring ; their 
fect are preserved on Florence 245. And now the head and shoulders of the 
right-hand sparrer: they are given by another fragment in Florence (Fig: 5). 

}-1:S.—VOl.. LL. r 
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34. Fragment of a cup in Villa Giulia. Inside, all that remains is a 
right foot, frontal, and the lower tip of a helmet-crest to the left ofit. Out- 
side. a fight; the left leg of an attacking warvior, to right, with part of his 
shield, and the right leg (minus foot) ofa retreating warrior. By the pamter 
of the Paris Gigantomachy. . B. 

A fragment in Florence joins this, and gives the missing foot of the 
retreating warrior, and the middle of the attacker. A second fragment in 
Florence joins the first, and gives the lower part of the attacker's right leg. 
Three other fragments in Florence do not join, but belong: they give (1) 
the upper part of a warrior to right; (2) the head of a warrior looking round 
to left; (3) the ad part of a warrior to left, 

The cup had three figures in cach picture on the reverse; (1) gives, 
from B, part of the figure corresponding to the attacker on A; {2) and (3) 
may come from either Aor B. . 

The Florence fragments are No. 29 in my list of this painter's works in 
Att, V. (p. 191). No. 28 in that list is.a fragmentary cup in Leipsic, T 514. 
The subjects of this are the same as in the Florence—Villa Giulia fragments : 
and the fragment which I have called (1) above joms the Leipsic cup T 514. 
The cup is now nearly complete. 


a5. Fragment of a cup in the Villa Gnilia. I, left lee of a male {satyr 
or reveller) with a wineskin. A, fight. A fragment m Florence (knee of 
a fallen warrior with shield) is by the same painter, the painter of the Paris 
Gigantomachy, and may come ia the picture on B. 


36. Florence, fragmentary cup by the Antiphon painter (Afz. F_ p. 
235, No. 75), published by Levi in Boll. d'Arte, Nov. 1926, Fig. 4. The 
missing half of the revelleris m the Villa Giulia. See Fig. 6. 


47, Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup. Outside, ninners (most of one 
youth and a little piece of a second: to the meht, traces of the handle). 
Anti eng painter. 

he fragment Heidelberg B 1: must belong to the same cup,.although 
there is no join. 


38. Florence 168 and others, four fragments of a cup. 
1) Upper half of a man right, with an appt | 
2 joining this on the right (ancient mend), head of a boy to left, 
4) Boy running left lookmeg round, with a lyre. | 

(4) Legs of (Eros) fying to right. 


These must belong to the cup Florence 4219. School of Makron. 

39. Florence 221, fragment lof a neck-amphora?) (head of a warrior 
to right) Joins a fragment in the University of Vienna, which gives neck to 
thighs of the warrior, with his right arm and hand. See Fig. 7, A second 
fragment in Vienna, though it does not join, scems to belong, and would 
give part of the maeander below the figure. | 
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40. Florence 283, fragment of a cup, Inside, a wool-basket and a 
sactos remain; outside, parts of (wo maenads, A fragment in Heidelberg 
(B 115) is by the same hand, and T think from the same cup: inside, part 
of a woman’s back, and a piece of stuff hanging in the field: outside, a 
macnad. By the Amymone painter. 


a1. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup, about 460 B.c. Inside, two 
watriors moving to left: the first has an ordinary helmet, the second a 
‘Thracian.’ Doesn't a fragment in Florence, with part of a crest, and 
part of a Thracian helrnet with plume, complete the Villa Ginha picture? 


49, Villa Giulia, Cup by the Codrus painter, I, Phrixos. A-B, 
departure. The fragments by the same artist in Florence (Ait. V. p. 426, 
No. 6: Boll, d'Arte, Noy. 1928, Figs. 11 and 12) belong to this cup, 


43. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup, late fifth century. Inside, to the 
left, a laver: then the lower part of a male figure in a himation, then 
a youth moving to right, looking round, with a strigil, Outside, parts of 
male figures. Two fragmentsin Heidelberg (W 20) belong to the same cup: 
one joins Villa Giulia, and gives the upper part of the left-hand youth 
inside, and outside, great part of the three figures: The other Heidelberg 
fragment gives part of the exterior. 


44, Cup in Florence, 285 and 287; about 400'B,c. I, a youth pursuimg 
a woman; A-B, each, athletes and youths. A fragment m Villa Giulia 
joins, and gives the middle of the youth inside, and the woman's thighs, 


45. A fragment of a cup m Villa Giuha, begmmniny of the fourth 
century, has a woman inside riding a dolphin and id holding a bunch of 
grapes. A fragment in Florence joins. 


It 


This seems the right place to add a few disjecta which do not concern 
either Florence or Rome. I pass over, first, disjecta concerning Oxford, 
for those are dealt with m the first two Oxford fascicules of the Cerpus 
Vasorum; secondly, with a few exceptions, disjecta which I have men- 
tioned elsewhere; and thirdly, with one or two exceptions where the 
remains have been published incomplete, disjccta within a single collection. 


1. ° Fragment of an archaic kylix: woman, Hermes, Centaur armed 
with a tree-trunk,” So Gabrici on a black-figure cup-lragment from 
Selinus in Palermo (Mon. Lincei, 32, Pl. gt, 3, and p. =n above, No. 3). 
Another fragment in Palermo, I dare say found since the publication, 
Joins this and makes the subject clear: Peleus bringing the infane Achilles 
to Chiron. The cup belongs to the class which Payne and I have called 
*Siana cups” (7.H.S. 49, p. 26o: see also Greifenhagen, Eine attische 
schiwarcfigurige Vasengatiung, pp. 16-18, groups C and D), The subject is 
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treated in much the same way on a cup of the same class in Wirzburg 
(Baur, Centaurs in Art, Pl. 10, 242). These are the two earliest representa- 
tions of the story: for the cups belong to the second quarter of the 
sixth century, | | 

On the left of the Palermo fragment is part of a woman standing facing 
left: this probably completed the picture. There are several other frag- 
ments of the same style in Palermo, some of which may have come from the 
other half of the cup; but one cannot be sure. 


». Two fragments of a white-ground plaque in Athens, found om the 
Acropolis, and dedicated to Athene by Pollias, perhaps the father of 
Euthymides (see Robert in Pauly-Wissowa, 5.0. Euthvmides, and in Jalrouch, 
go, pp. 241-2). One fragment, with part of an Athena on it, is figured 
by Langlotz in Graef and Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von dey Akvopolts zu 
Athen, Pi. tog. ‘The other bears the inscription. The text mentions a 
third, ‘in an English private collection.’ It is in Oxford, presented by 
Prof. Stuart Jones im 1927, and, as Hartwig says, joins (a), siving the right 
arm of Athena and the rest of her helmet, and, on the reverse, a rough 
sketch of the goddess, partly sncised with a blurt tool, partly painted in 
brown and red lines. 


3, No. 1 in Klein’s list of vases with the love-name Antimachos (Lied- 
lingsinschriften, p. 67) is part of a cup. * Heidelberg. ROR) STAG eke 
within a circle, a wreathed silen holding an uncertain object im his left. 
ANT. .AXO.’ | 

The fragment has been mislaid, but there is an old Bptheray of it i 
Heidelberg. A fragment in Dresden joins, and gives the legs of the silen 
(without the feet), part of his tail, most of the object in his left hand, and 
part of that in his right, and the continuation of the inscription, ...5KA... 
The objects are wineskin and horn. Date about 420. 


ga. Three fragments of a kotyle, from the Athenian Acrop lis, 1. 
Fragment (a) gives the legs of Herakles, part of the Hydra, part o the Grab. 
Fragment (6), the other side, gives the left arm of Athena: holding 
spear and reins, evidently mounting her chariot. Fragment (c) gives part 
of Athena’s back, and, behind her, a hand holding a helmet. 

A fragment picked up on the Acropolis last year by Mr. Martin 
Robertson of Cambridge belongs to the same kotyle.. It gives the right 
hand and wrist of Athena, with part of her spear, of the reins, of the chariot- 


The Athens fragments are now published by Langlotz (Die antiken Vasen 
von der Akropolis 1. Pt 38, no. 450): he is reminded, with reason, of early 
works by Oltos. Mr. Robertson intends to present his fragment to the 
Museum of Athens. | | 


4. E 812, 1, m the third volume of the British Museum catalogue, 1s a 
fracment found at Naucraus, with a silen collaring a macnad. The 
description in the catalogue is inaccurate, for the fragment is not from a 
stand but from the interior of a cup, it 1s not unusual in technique, ant it 
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is not in the style of Brygos, A fragment joming this was found later, and 
the two were published by Edgar in B.8.4., 5, p. 64. Buta third fragment 
joins these two on the right ; it is in Cambridge, N oq; it gives the middle 
of the maenad’s arm, part of the line-border, and of the signature, 
. .eroissfev]: the last letter fragmentary but certain. The foot of the cup 
was of the carly red-figure type (Caskey, Geometry of Greek Vases, p. 177). 
About 520. 


5» Heidelberg B 46 is from the outside of a cup. A silen runs towards 
a spotted deer. Breast and one foreleg of the deer remain, The upper 
part of the silen is missing : it is in Tiibingen, E 38 (Watzinger, Vasen in 
Tabingen, Pl. 20). The Heidelberg rip a is No. go in my earlier list 
of the Euergides painter's works (7.FS. 33, p, 351), No. 44 in my later 
(Att, F. p. 33). A fragment in Lerpsic, from Cervetri, with part of an arm 
and part of a deer, might also belong, 


6. “A cup-fragment in New York, 06, roz1.1g9. Inside and outside, 
fighting. A photograph in the German Institute at Athens shows this 
fragment when it was m the Bourguignon collection, and adds a bit more, 
apparently with part of the love-name Memnon (KALo[sME]MMNoY). 
ie makes one think of Oltos, but the artist is not Oltos. 


7- Athens, Acropolis B 2', published by Langlotz in Graef and Langlotz, 

Pi. 8, 181, is part of a large fine cup. A fragment in the magazine at 

Munich joins; gives part of the foot of the figure inside, and part of the 

attern, circumscribed palmettes, on the reverse. Time and neighbour- 
ood of Euphronios, as Langlotz saw. 





7a. Tibingen E17 (Watzinger, pl. 1g) is from the outside of a cup, 
A fragment in Heidelberg (A 10) joins it on the right and gives the rest of 
the youth’s left breast with his left arm, part of his left side, and part of 
the discus held in the left hand. Another fragment in Heidelberg (B 78) 
joins E 17 on the left and gives face and right Soouikder of a second athlete, 
seen trom behindl, 


_, 5. Fragments of a cup in the Hague, Scheurleer Museum. Inside, 
Silenos led prisoner by a hunter, Outside, athletes. There was more of 
this when it was in Hauser’s possession. The missing parts are in the 
University of Freiburg. 


g. The cup-fragments No. 608 in the Cabinet des Médailles give 
inside, in black outline on a white ground, part of a maenad, moving to an 
altar, or rather dancing round it, with a snake in each hand: inscrip- 
tion... 0A.,.;:, retrograde, part of homais kaos or he wrais wade, ‘The 
outside is red-figured : all that remains is a foot, and a piece of the two-line 
border. By the painter of the Paris Gigantomachy. From the collection 
of the Due de Luynes, | 

Now there are two cup-fragments by this painter in the Museum of 
Sévres. Outside, revellers: inside, a white band between two black bands 
—nothing else preserved. 
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Now cups with white inside them are rare; and cups by the painter of 
the Paris Gigantomachy with white inside them are rarer: and I ound that 
the Sevres fragments were presented to the museum by the Duc de Luynes. 
| think it quite likely, therefore, that they belong to the same cup as the 
fragment in the Cabinet des Meédailles. | 

Cabinet des Médailles 606 may also belong: inside, part of a white 
band; outside, of a palmette, 


to. The kotyle Berlin 2916 (4.<. 1854, Pl. ba: von Liicken, Pll. 49- 
50) is incomplete. One liandle is modern, foot and base are ancient but 
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alien, Inthe youth, a big patch— right arm and half the trunk—is modern. 
The missing fragment is in Dresden (Fig, 8), 

rr. Fragment, probably of a loutrophoros, im Tibingen, E98 (Wat- 
zinger, Pl. 27). T his jos the fragment in Louvain published by Mayence 
in Mélanges Holleaux, p, 138. Two other fragments in Louvain, as Mayence 
nates, belong to the same vase (thd. p. 139). 


12, Two fragments in Tibingen, E86. A fragment in the Hague, 
Scheurleer Museum, joins fragment (a) on the left, and gives part of the 
woman's sleeve and hand, of the horses’ ramps, of the rems, of a male figure 
with a sceptre. Another larger fragment in the Hague gives the horses’ 
tails, and part of the sceptred male, of the chariot-car, of the driver. By 
the painter of the Brussels oinochoai: the Hague fragments are No. 17 1m 
my list of his works (Alt, V. p. 289). 
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1g. Fragment of a bell-krater in Leipsic, T 661, with Selene: A 
fragment in Bryn Mawr should join, giving the feet of the goddess, the head 


of her weary horse, and the pattern below the picture. Recalls the painter 
of the Yale oinochoe, 


14. Two bell-krater fragments in Syracuse, 23628 and 29630, published 
by Orsi in Mon, Lincei, t4, pp. go1-2, Figs. 96 and 97, join: giving us (1) 
a horse standing to r.; (2) a young Warrior, Wearing corslet and tiara, 
putting on his greaves: then came the handle. 


tj. The fragmentary lekanis-lid Naples 2635 (Millingen, P.V.G. Pl. 
7) is said by Heydemann to have been found at Paestum. He adds, 
however, that Gargiulo said it was found at Locri. Gargiulo was right: for 
two fragments from Locri, im the Magazzino Nazionale at Reggio, come 
from the same vase. One gives the tefi hand of the woman with her face 
in three-quarter view, and the lower part of the woman with the box: the 
other gives the calves and feet of a woman moving quickly leftwards, 
probably the woman with the basket on the right of the picture. 


16. Part of the well-known kalathos published by Stackelberg in 
Graeber der Hellenen, Pl. 33, is in Lord Elgin’s collection at Broomhall in 
Fife, the rest is in the Black Gate Museum at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1 owe 
my knowledge of the Newcastle fragment to Miss Noel Moon. 


17. A fragment in Heidelberg, from an oinochoe shape IT, has remains 
of four figures playimg ball: a head, probably a woman’s, turned to left: 
the upper part of a child sitting on the shoulders of a third figure; and the 
hand of a fourth figure. The right-hand portion of the picture is missing: 
but it is figured, together with the Heidelberg fragment, by Benndorf in 
Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder, Pl, 9°, 5. 


J. D. Beazer. 


THE FINANCIAL DECREES OF KALLIAS (1G. I*, gi-92). 
[Pirates IIT, | 


Bibliographical Note —Of the two Financial Deerees of Kallias inscribed on one Mone, 
one has been. known to scholars for 65 years, one for over a century; they have had an 
enormous literature: They are published in the new Attic Corpus as /.G, [*, gt and g2, 
and the literature down to 1924 is there given, he three most important writers before 
that date are. T think, Kirehthotf, Meyer, Beloch: T have only one addition of any import- 
ance down to 1924, viz. Beloch’s pupil, Max Romstedt, whose Leipzig Dissertation, Die 
wirtschajtliche Organization des athentschen Rewhes (1914), devotes pp. 2 G to the Seenre 
mentioned in line 7 of the first decree. He is strongly for a late date, but I do not find his 
arfumcnt: cogent, | . 

Since 1924, the following major articles have appeared \— 


Stevenson, 7./7.8., 44 (1924), 19qq-: The Financial Administration of Perccles. 
Bannicr, Rh, Mus., 75 (1926), 10g sqg. = sa Besckidssen, 1G. T*, a1 /q2. 
Kolbe, Sitcimesh. Berlin, 1a27, 3193qq:; Das Aalliasdekret. | 

Kolbe, Sitzungrh, Berlin, 1920, 2 hai Studien iher das Kalitardekret, 
Kolbe, Thukpdides im Lachte der Urkunden (Berlin 1940), Kap. 11, and IT 


Kolbe claims (1929, p..273) to have given documentary proof that Beloch’s date 418/17 
is impossible: he argues conficently for the year 494. 

I note also the following references, some more cautious than others, to show how 
deeply bedded our document is in.almost all considerations of the history of the Akropolis -— 


Welter, 4th. Adit. 48 (1923), 200 (Der Viheppryer). 

Preuner in Noack's Eleuss (Berlin-Leipsig, 1927), 302- 

Paton, The Erechtheum (Harvard Univ, Press, 927) 455) note 5, 459, note 2, 471. 
Doerpfeld in his review of the above, Bal. Phil. Wock,, 1928, 1073. 

Robertson, Greek and Romae Architecture (Cambridge, 1929), 127, note 1. ; 
Judeich, Hermer, rg20, 405, note 1, 414, note 1 (Mekalompedon und alter Tempel). 
Judeich” Topographu ron Athen (and ed. r9qgt}, 266. 


1 refer to the most important articles as follows — 
Meyer = E. Meyer, Ferschuagen, 11, 88 sq. 
Beloch = Gr, Ges*, TL. 2, 444 3qq. a 
Koibe, $.8. 1927. 
Kolhe, 8.8, 1929. | | 
[Kolbe, Thukydides, isa reprint of his former papers.] 





-_ 


$23) t, but have held a watching brief for 4394/4, which I consider the next most probable 
ate, The endeavour not to write a suasoria may make the following pages inconclusive, 
but we need truth more than conclusions, Let my" Sinking-Fund * join (if it must) the 
many shipwrecks which this Larelei among inscriptions has made; laut mot without frst 
showing that the problems it tries to solve need solving. Tt is indecd possible that this 
Sinking-Fund is night, though my datng of Kalhas ts wrOne, I take this oceasion of 
thanking the authorities of the Louvre for the pleasure of the days T spent in the Aalle des 
Carpatides, also the Oxford Philological Society for listening with patience to most of 
this paper in the autumn of 1920, 
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I. The Text of Face ¥ 


Tre ‘Decree of Kallias,’ most commonly so called, i a decree 
ordering the repayment of Temple monies borrowed from Temple treasures 
other than Athena’s (IG, 18, 91), It is, so far as it goes, almost perfectly 
preserved and completely legible: so far as it goes, for it is not complete. 
The top is intact, and so are the two margins; but what is at present the 
bottom edge was cut by the Christian mason who used this chunk of Kallias’ 
decree for the altar of his church. He took his saw pretty exactly between 
lines 9t and 92 of the inscription: so that line 31 is almost intact, and of 
line 92 nothing is certainly legible (Plate T1).' 

Pac speaking so far only of one side of the stone (Face X). The other 
side (Face Y) is also inscribed, but has suffered far worse damage, for it 
served as the top of the altar-slab and has consequently had continuous 
wear ;2 moreover, to fit it for its new purpose, a channel was cut down the 
middle, the two margins were claborately carved, and the head and foot 
were bevelled. The central channel means a loss of about five letters 
from the middle of each line, and the carved margins a loss of about ten 
letters each from beginnings and ends. These gaps have given scope 
for more or less fruitful conjecture. The two bevels, at head and foot, 
have perhaps done more harm: each means a loss of surface with room 
for nearly three lines, The undamaged side contains 31 lines complete, 
and had room for 32; for a blank line has been left at the top, since it is 
the beginning of a decree. ‘The damaged side contains only 28; and of 
these the top and bottom lines are cut horizontally through the middle, 
and have consequently only a few letters legible, and those with great 
difficulty (Plate LIT).* 

The question has been put again and agam: what is the relation 
between the two sides of this stone ? Enough of the damaged side survives 
to make it clear that both sides are concerned with more or less the same 
large topic; namely, public policy with regard to temple treasures. ‘There 
are, however, certain differences ; the handwritings on the two sides, 
though not unalike, can be distinguished,‘ and though the vertical spacmg 
is the same, the lateral spacing is much wider on the damaged side, so mu 
so that while the undamaged side has 54 letters to the line, the damaged 
has only 51.2 There is also a notable difference in the spelling of dative 
plurals of the rst declension. The undamaged side has the newer 

















1 Ui was certainly inueribel, for gt rodsinthe mid-  undawwygrd side, 
dle of a word. A horizontal seroke, aa of E or T or (The most distinctive lever are ¥ and N with: 
fl, is to be eten in the 50th apace in 92, under the P flaitish diagonals, on tbe undamaged side; and P 
in gt; and there are ane or two other tes certain with a peat small eye, on the danmged. 
vertion. * This has always been taken count of in mggennd 
© The bottom 11} lines were better protected, anil = supplemenia; but the muinber 52 ix, of cour, deter 
are more legible in consequence. gained by the spacing of the extant leters and the 
® "The vertical spacing is approximately the same = kngwn margins; not by the requiremenis of gupple- 
on both sides Line gy in LG, PF (line ginny tran- ments. . 
script, page 64) stands Jevel with lint 9 on the un- * For the bearing of this on the date, sce Epi- 
damaged side: line §9 in LG. EP (line 28 ia my = graphic Appendix A. 
tramecrint) atonds about level with line 28 on the 
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form ekeverauicio (line 6) yoyioie (line 18) me (line 29): the damage: 
side has the older form -vopioo: (line 52 in 1G. I*, line ot in my 
transcript). | 

In face of these facts, very nearly all possible hypotheses have been 
ee Instead of enumerating them, I wish to consider certain fresh 
facts, 

In Plate I, the portions in black are a reduced facsimile of what I 
believe can be read on the damaged side. I have added in red such restor- 
ations as secm to me fairly certain. ‘The restoration of a prescript identical 
with the prescript on the undamaged side is, I believe, absolutely certain ;" 
and this answers the question of the relation between the two sides, They 
are two separate decrees, both moved by the same Kallias at the same 
meeting of the Ekklesia. 1 will henceforth quote the decree on the damaged 
oo (Face Y) by the lines in my transcript, page 63, not the lines in 
As, 14, G2: 

This does not make it certain (though it seems to me nearly certain) 
that they were inscribed at the same time. But before any questions of 
date, there are one or two more questions of text to discuss. 

The fixing of the prescript gives us much firmer data for restoring the 
opening clauses of the decree itself; though I fear not quite firm enough. 
Between KakXeo ene in line 2 and ta Aitiwa which I take to be certain * 
in line 3, we have 16 spaces: for the noun which to Avhwa qualifies, and 
perhaps for a verb to govern this row of accusatives.. On such lines one 
may write [exnoucat (or ocreAeroi) ta | Patpa ta Ai}five etc., and let a 
new clause begin (as Hiller and Bannier do) at the end of line g. But 
there is another possibility: that ypeofa in line 4 is the first main verb; 
that the accusatives (with some preposition before them) are dependent on 
xpeota; that the subjunctive clause, whose last letters —ete we have at 
the beginning of line 4, is closely dependent on ta qpowvAma. On these 
lines, there is an unwelcome wideness of choice: for example, K|g\Atoo 
emmfevr eo vo Siepes|ouera® to Ai]@iva kor tao Nilxas tao xelyoas Kol To 
Tipo[rrvAaia, heoc|av omoboujete mavtehog, [emoxep|oet xpecfai. But it is 
clear that such supplements. beg the issue: one might write mpiv av or 
errorav instead of heoc av, or even hiv’ &| yooroSoyjefa. By such variations 
the building policy of the decree is given totally different colours. We know 
that Mnesikles’ plans for the Propylaia were severely modified in fact ; does 
this decree tie or free his hand ? mpi av would tie it; hiv’ exo— would 
free it. 








by Prof. Aderitt bas wer kimi ty CELLET ee lor mic 





that AA in Kotter is cermin: ia. —AAieg © ip 


cermiti, aud (he remaius are ecmpatible with—tivae 


we Few scholar, ihen, will demur to Keto 
em, “Thies mont be: preeedied by bo Sree eo: 
we knew, therefore, that the name of the cpuiate 
¢nda with fac (or oes), “The identiry of the cputaia 
will carry with it the identity of (he whole preseript. 
Noumea ln ~#eo are rare {ince almost non-castent: 
Koeo of Mytilenc): the fow Attic cammplos (Tuto, 
Diavks, Evgole, Xuewowulee, diouniee, ete.) are 


excluded by the traces of the earlier letters, with the 
singlt exception (as [ beliewe) of Esrniee.. The 
mater waa clinched for oe beyond reasonable doubt 
whem 1 found that tho precnpt written vot full 
exactly fills the tine above, and that this lime is ex 
actly the same distance below the head of the stowe 
aa the first line on the ondamaged sade. 

® ‘There are clear traces of a circular letter before 
(NA. 
© See Epigraphic Apperlis 6. 
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One thing at least, however, is now clear; ‘ata to epoep! | cucvar| in 


line 5 refers to a 


revious !° decree. I return to this point later. 

The subject of ypecfar is mot expressed ; 
for it. there is certainly no need for it. 
eroSover and omod:Sovar in lines 2 and 


it is not easy to find room 
For it is clearly the same as of 
4-5 of the undamaged side, and 


in fact of all the infinitives in both decrees (with the sole exception of 
kotetifevei in line 2o of this one “*), namely, toa ASsvaiog um erstood. 
It is the Athenian State which is taking the work in hand and will spend ™ 


10 Talents a year on it (lines 6-7). 


This renders impossible the supplement 


given. in JG, I*, for the end of line 4: om[oAoy:zopevo|.o Ta BoAg|, for 


the State cannot give an account to one of its organs. I have supplied, 
purely exempli gratia, an[o to vorotey a! pyoaurvoc|. 


It further renders impossible another 


supplement which [ had long 


suspected on other grounds: in line 8 [youve|merterovrov Se [rot ep }you 


o town. So far no executive 


elmiotatovTov—oi Toplar. 


upon: 


has been named: it is named 
topiat are to be ex officio the executive 


This 


now, the 
fepistatal) of the work resolved 
eaves 4 letters missing at the 


beginning of line 8: many supplements are possible; exempl gratia (lines 


7-8) 


emioxeuag| Hei Tx oko | Sopeperrar g | TigTaTOVTOV etc. 


In line: 6, 1G. EF. gives PAMENA: Cavaignac read TAMENA. The P 


is, I think, 
yey |poveve with one M impossible, 


retty certain, But popeva is extremely difficult,'* and 
The second jJetter seems to me to be 


not alpha but gamma; we have the end of some word like xoSepyueve, and a 


reference (probably) to the enclosed Temene such as Artemis Brauronia 
and Pandrosos possessed: the former certainly, the latter perhaps, thwarted 
Mnesikles” plans. eke: | 
We must, | am afraid, admit that the medieval mason with lus carvings: 
has pretty effectually concealed from us the nature of the work ordered 
by Kallias in these opening lines. It has something to do with the lay-out 
of the Akropolis: the yearly Tamiai are to be in charge of it, and it will 


involve an expenditure of ro Talents a year. It stan 


in some relation 


(but we don"t know what) to the golden Nikat and the Propylaa._ 


In the next line an architect is mentioned. 


The restoration of om- 


wehec$o as a singular imperative is certain :'* it is therefore a single architect. 
= = 


1 fy eg. £6, 7, 4g, line 19, i probably oneans 
"on Mervin docreedt*s and so jong os the bermommn of 
our decree was totally unknown, it wae pamible it 
metas here. But it is now clear that it mean * 24 
previously (elsewhere) decreed“: cf, LG. 1, 3% 
Lire it}. 
Kolbe migrate thot too: rmerteres stood io the 
jacuna in lines 4-5. ‘What Epimtatai? of the Nikai? 
ut dhe Propylaia? of both? The. Epiiotai of the 
work here ordered [ond not the * Xynepistmeal.") are 
maimed in line B. 

Do. av i be go le not, I think, a main verb: 
for spi@uera alleged in live :27, sce the coal of thle 

2008 1G. F, ag5-8 and 301-4, Adevanot mikoony 
om 70 fera opyorrors the pire i improper of any 
mere executive, Io 1G. 1, 7H, line 8, Epistatal are 


ordered midhiomw peypt iver, te, to expend out af 
their main fund on a bye-functioo. 

i Mepmunt, sompcuee, Bebpourva, beoomurs, cir. 
gpeues antl several improbable aoriat particyples 
middle: tape peer? 

1 ft is one of the singularities of our scribe. that 
his crcular leteers (sce lines 7 and 19) have worn 
worst (they comnenly wear bev and wre visible when 
tothing ¢le is: eg. in 18 ig)i The surface os 
bere unbroken, the lettem are wor, not | 
away: ao the rextoration of two ciccular leticra is 
pretry conchaive. Batioer supplica he fe Bode inaead 
executive Funrtions (FG. 1, 564, 10804, 11o™, 119"), 
but an expert executive function like this mw outm 
ity province. fia JUG, 0, Gi, Une 7, de ita dotegg Ete 
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We can perhaps go further and say, a definite architect; and consequently 
read Tov apyrtex[rova| in linc 9, not [ev]a tov « [rovev|. Preuner 
(in Noack’s Eleusis, 992) has proposed F Mimcudets Toy apyite| Tove] : 
and if anyone ever manages to read the letter before the A, and to read 
it as E, I think I would accept this intriguing proposal.'* Meanwhile, 
I give a duller and more non-committal supplement, whose moods and 
tenses are unobjectionable :*7 Kai [xeAeveavro|v Ta ypaunerja ov apyt 
Tex[Tove wot] ev hoemep to[v] MpofmuAatoy, The plural to ypausere accords 
with the apparently miscellaneous nature ofthe work, and perhaps justifies 
the present tense in qoiev.—This architect is responsible, with the Tamuiai, 
for tidying: up the Akropolis, however that is to be done.. | | 

Why do we have to suppose some definite architect is intended ? 
Because the lay-out of the Akropolis was a controversial matter, on which 
the great architects of the day, ¢.g. Kallikrates and Mnesikles, were sharply 
divided."* A legislator as aerettit as Kallas will not leave its execution 
to to annual Tamiai chosen by lot, with the advice of any architect they 
choose. From when the Propylaia was begun to when the Nike ‘Temple 
was finished (and our decree certainly comes within that long period) the 
ground on the south side of the Propylaia was fourhe for toot by foot. 
This decree registers a decision one way or the other, for or against 
Muresikles’ programme. Its execution was entrusted ta the respectable 
and impartial ‘Tamiai: the more need for their technical collearue to be 
one specified person. 

We have seen that there had been a previous psephisma regarding 
this building programme, referred to in line 5; presumably the architect 
was named therein, as, for example, Kallikrates is named in JG, 1?) 24 


The work was, of course, to be paid for out of Temple monies: to 
judge from line 12, out of Athena’s monics; and the decree turns now to 
the question of the administration of these monies. There ts no important 
question of text until lines 19-20. Kirchhoff’s e Se tev gopolv Koron- 
Gevet Klara To]y smiovroy Ta hexa[ctote yevo | peva mapa To ]ic ToaEcs - - Tog 
eMAcvo| teuias has lony passed unquestioned, except Uhat trepiovra has been 
sometimes preferred to yevoueva, But ee 5e Tov po jy cannot stand, In 
the left of the space required by the second o it gopov there is the upper 
part of a vertical stroke.** Both Prof. West and Prof. Meritt have 
confirmed this; and Prof. Meritt has suggested to me that it is part of an 
iota, and possibly to read so 6 tev woAliv. I have gratefully utilised this 





Me As to mands, wor fro wapatery [ier Miele = This question will, J hope, he dealk with in 
tov eeyirs| cere ee}, the femme of omy pocris i: Ditters: Mrateiche: 
me very diffieult. “The surfuce before the Aix not They were wealthy, 'A#. rad. 8. 15 choses: by 
broken but.only worn Pthink posibly seme reagent lot, LG. 1, gt (ihe reverse of thin decree), lines 19-15. 
might show traces.of the letrer, “th ‘The space i part of the carved margin, but this 
3) | camot agree with Kolbe, $4, 1927. 324) that) fraction of wariace hat been fell, Lay & atrnight- 
the snfindtionr adhertaticnr t+ cerquired by the usage of edge aloug the: intact surface (which hens ie quite 
eur document. [is unit la almost absolute, viz. wmworn), and there w mot Tom for a hair between 
infinitive when whe aubject ie the umexpreeed too it and the surface which has prnenrved He" skiers 
ASsrame, with all other aulgjecte (bere et Tan) = immer. 
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suggestion, though to me the stroke seemed slightly far to the Ieft for an 
jola: 1 had rather thought of the left hasta of K or £ or H, but none of 
these gives any possible restoration.*! | | 

In line 20, xetx tov emavroy must (as Beloch insists) mean what it 
means mn line 25-26 of Face X, ‘in the course of the year,’ and cannot 
mean the same as kor’ ewavtov in e.g, Thuc. 2. 13. 3. Accordingly, I 
think wepiovra impossible, and keep yevopever, 

Tn lines 26-27 .G. I* reads honoca Se to] v ypeviactov Tov [hupo]y aororo 
conv € av[apiiya toy | to apiBpeoa |i vuv pera rov t[errapjov apyov etc. The 
subject is obviously * the Tamiai,” but it is not expressed: we cannot under- 
stand the common unexpressed subject tos Agevenos, because the Athenian 
State cannot co-operate with the ‘four colleges.’ Read ¢ ov[apiépeta 
hiot rou holt vuv: this will cure everything, We must now read 
ore[cavroy in line 29: and the few traces in the second half of the line 
suggest that the sentence continued with ta Ge aAAa and so perhaps con- 
chided with ep:6pecavtoy. 

In line 27 the current supplement ae seems to me improbable Greek, 
and is also I believe a non-Attic form™ for the fifth century. I write 
provisionally [roy wv | Aoyov]. 


I. The Tamiai of the Other Gadi 


The Decree—I should now say, the twa Decrees of Kallias are notor- 
jously difficult to date. Historians cannot leave them alone, because not 
to know at what date gooo Talents were placed on the Akropolis makes 
child's play of all attempts at a financial history of the last half of the 
century. I hoped a closer study of Face Y, in the knowledge that the two 
decrees are contemporary, might give some clue to the date of both. It 
has given me no certain clue, and now that [ must discuss the date, let 
me disclaim all pretensions of complete proof. 

I take it as established that the two decrees are contemporary, passed 
the same day. And it is sufficiently clear, I think, that the undamaged 
side, Face X, was passed before Face Y: Face X orders the repayment 
of monies to the Gods, and Face Y regards that order as alre: y¥ given, 

There are only three years which need be seriously considered. It is 
clear from the phrase in line 27 of Face Y, hoi Toyuor hor www usta tov 
TeTrapoy apyov,™ that it is the first year of a Panathenaic period. 
ft cannot be as carly as 438-7, before the building of the Propylaia 
was begun; nor as late as 414-19, a full year after the fleet sailed for 
Sicily. ‘Two years inside this period 430-29, and 496-5, are, as we shall 
see, cflectively excluded by the Logistai’s account, J.G. T*, 324, which covers 
them both. There remain 434-3, 422-1, 418-17, 





HL bel bd (200 talents) would do, bet ix extremely commonly in line .o7, see the end of Section I.) The 
inprobable—{ have written e¢ rok, omitting 1m plume recurs regularly at the beginning of a mew 
[ef Xi, 4 af parr), Panathenaic period: LG. 1, 232, o36, 4c, ote, 

8 tee Enioranhi 


Epigraphir Appendic C_ This dors oot damage the 434 bypothens, thongh it 
HO The: present colicge, pfur their four predecessote exclades any date before efi Hekatombaion of that 
of the Lut Panatbense period” (For on supplied year. 
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Text of Kallias’ Second Decree = 1G. I*. g2, (Face 1). 


[eS0ycev Te: BoAe Kar To: Geno: Kexpore empuTaveve Mveote] 
[oo eypouperreve E]yrle]ites [erreorrerte K |}@AAioe eng[e exirotcai Ter] 
[PoBpe to At]§iva xen too Nifxac tao y]pucee Kon Tor TpoltrvAcner ere: | 
[Sav 6 acroi]eter twavtehoc |emoxep]oe: ypectar anfo to veTobe cr] 
5 [pycnuevos) kata to epoep|icueva] gon tev axpotroAw [? hopioat TAs] 
[v ue To exse|pyueva Kat em|oKeuc|zev Sexa tohavTa af vodoKovTa| 
[> To emawt|o hexaoto heoo fay troie}fe: ken errroxeug| oder ta Poixo] 
[Bousuora €]tioretovt[o]v §[2 roi ep}yfo]: [o]i requict xo [eeAevoavto] 
[¥ te ypappet|a tov apyrtex| Tove troijey [olorep tol v] lTpol trvAcioy hou] 
ro [Tos Se emu |pAca[Go] peta to[v emot|arov hooe apiot[a Kan Acutrpo| 
[Tora xoone jeverat he axp[oroato] Kat erioxeucadelcerot to Seo] 
[weve Toi B]¢ chAcic ypepaloiv Toto tea Atevatos to[io TE vuw cor] 
[ven joke Kon herr av t[o] Aol mov avjageperat pe yeco[ Bat UeBe oral] 
[vadtoxev ajar aurov eo] GAko [yeBev £] eo rourre hurrep ul p]ifad Spaype] 
rp [@ © es emioxjevev ecry Ti See|1 ec aAA]o Be pebev ypeo[@]ali toro ypeuc] 
[oiv cay pe tev abaiav goeg[icetan | Scuos Katerrep e[av goepicer] 
[eu rept exponen exv Se tio [erret e] eripceq;[oler ye ef goepicpeve| 
(o 1 te ox|6[e1]oo ypectat tole ypey jac toi[c] tex AGs| voce eveye| 
[oto roe ou)-tour howrep ex[ v tio ex] epev a1[srJer e erip[oepicei pv] 
ao [Ket ex TWok|iy Kovorifeven K[erra to] y evicwroy to hexg[orote yevo] 
[paver rapa rojio teqicet toy [tex AS|evaiac eAAeva| Toc errs | 
[iSav 6 ano to]y Siakoctov TalAavro]v ha ec omosooty epleeqiocre h] 
[o Sepoc tol]y akAcio Geos afoSob ei ta opeAopever rol peuEsdo.T] 
[x wey tes AGjevotas xpeuara [ev tor] emideyorn to omie[GeBoun ta 6] 
as [f Tov cAAov Gleov ev Tor erap[iotepla wacat 
[hotreca Se to]v ypeucrrov tov [hiepo|y cotere tony & cvfapidpera bh] 
[or Touct ho}: vv peta tov t[errapo|y apyov hen s8i8ofony tov vuv] 
[Aoyou ek Ma}yatevonoy ex Moy[atevaric hotrooe ey ypyfoo eotiv eu] 
[Tov © apyupa] « urgpyvps oteloavroy to S]_ okAlc apieonvroy . 
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The case for 418-17 has been put with great ability by Beloch; but 
it has recently been damaged almost beyond repair by the discovery that the 
College of the Tamiai of the Other Gods existed in full strength, to in 
number, in the year 421-0 [/.G. I*, 370, lines 7-9). | 

434-3 *4 may be called the orthodox date: its case was put with great 
cogency 3o years ago by Eduard Meyer, and most recently by Prof, Kolbe 
(S.B. 1927) in a paper of great learning and persuasivencss. With such 
advocates, its advantages (as Dr. Jobnson said of the blessings of poverty) 
have had justice done to them; and yet 1 am perhaps not alone in being 
still unconvineed.. The difficulties of that date, both those which will 
appear in the course of my paper, and also the epigraphic difficulty, that 
the stone bears the signs of having been inscribed nearer 420 than 430,7° 
have induced me to develop the case for the remaining year, 422-1. 

What is the time of year? 

A good deal of work is demanded from hor Agyrete, ho: TpicKovTa 
horres vuv. Eduard Meyer indeed held ** that Logistai only met every four 
vears, at the time of the great Panathenaia; but this can hardly be true, 
The Hellenotamiai * show their enapye’ to the Logistai every year, unless 
the documents mislead me greatly; surely there can be no question but 
that they did so in 454-3 (.G. 12, 191 2) and 459-1 (7G, I*, 193 *) and pro- 
bably goo-1 (LG. T°, 2207). Apart from this, we have the Logistai mentioned 
in JG. 12, 304¢,°7 which is commonly dated to 4o7—b; the Logistai who 
calculated interest to 28 Hekatombaion 422 (Great Panathenaia); and 
the mpotese: AoyietTa of the same inscription who Asskeyicueva tapeGocav. 
It is these last who persuaded Meyer to his thesis: he supposed them to 
be the same as the Pogutal who had calculated the interest to the Great 
Panathenaia of 426. But clearly they are not the same; the Panathenaic 
figure was handed on, year by year, until the calculation was done again 
at the next Great Panathenaia, and the old firure included.“ 

The Logistai probably* held office for the financial year, 26 Hekatom- 
baion to 28 Hekatombaion. We must assume that-a good deal of this year 
is still in hand. It agrees well that the decree falls some time before the 
current Archairesiai, at which the new Tamiai of the Other Gods will 
be appointed.” Their duties will begin after next Midsummer: they will 
enter office 28 Hekatombaion next, and then take over meoa Tov vuv 
apyovrey (Face X, 18-22) and proceed to the duties laid down in lines 
i§-15, 22-30. 


For the considerable remainder of the current year, are there or are 





4 Or 495-4 (see Kolbe, 6.8, 1927, p. 330), which 
1 teechode at intho bernie of Fore Y, line 27. 

Sec Epigraptue Appendix A 

BY ForyA.. 11, 09t, note 4. 

PT See ihe new reading of line 34 published -by 
Meritt in Ci. Phil., xxv. (6930), pu 297 

B Adoyuue imptocny can diy mean * cul. 
colored and lefton cecord,” which is whnr Mever 
apperonily wpperss. ft means, in this cas, * found 
calculated, and hamled on to ua" * wapebocav" pire. 
cludes any gap incume betwen the two Collegrs.— 


Also, Face X, 25-27 speaks clearly of weaaual Logista : 
he four-vearly account in 27-39-in a separate thing. 

* T know of no evidence, In 1G. T) gay they 
eilculaie intereet t6 go Hekntomboion gar £0, 
which Meritt takes to be the last day of the outgoing 
Boule: Since their aeport ie for the information and 
action of the (hew) Boule, this serra fairly certo. 
(Meritt, Calendar, p. 16). | 

© They are to be appointed at the sa! opyanpeerm, 
hoTauMc Tc cage pyar, KL ry. 
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there not any Tapia tov GAAov Geov? This question is cardinal: 1s 
answer depends on three passages. 

1. Who are hot vv Tay m Face X, line 18? 

9, Who are he: Tapies hoi wv in Face Y, line 27? 

¢. Do lines 23-25 of Face Y¥ refer to the current year, or do they not? 

i. Next year's Tamiai are to take over the duties of a mumber of 
officials, who in lines 2t~22 are called hes wy apyovtes, and im lines 
18-19 are specified in detail: hoy vuv Tapion, Kor hor emetato: Kat hor 
hteporrorot hoi ev. To1c hiepoie hor vuv Bieyepigociv. Beloch has argued. that 
these words must mean: ‘The present College of Tamiai, plus such 
local Epistatai and Hieropoioi as at present have charge of treasure. 
Kolbe protests that this translation is not inevitable.*! It is nor mevitable: 
but it is, I submit. far the most natural way of reading the Greek. The 
Tamiai are qualified as ho vou; the others are awa lified as decal, and 
“in charge for the present.” This exactly describes the case : the local officers 
are to hand over to a central body, and then they will no longer have charge: 
the ‘Tamiai, who will just hand over to the next Tamiai, are just given the 
regular title hoi wy, | | ; 

But this is a well-known battle-ground, fought over often enough. 

2, Hor Tower how wv m ¥ ie not previously appeared fotidem 
verbis,2 yet have mostly been taken for granted, Meyer says they are 
the Tamiai of Athena only, because the weighing and counting of the Other 
Gods’ Treasure are ieah ‘provided for on Face X, line 20, ‘The argument 
proves nothing: all meoming Tamiai comapifyovtar kon apictavtat Te 
yeeuato have their treasures counted and weighed out to them. The 
Tamiai of Athena must have been doing this for years past; how else 
could they have been ‘giving the account from one Panathenaia to the 
next’ (X, 27-29)? Whatis here ordered js that the Inventorics be made 
complete. Both Colleges might do this; and there 1s a certain awkward- 
ness in the ‘sacred treasures’ being Athena's only. | f. 

Nevertheless, this passage is inconclusive for our purpese. U1 'Tamuai 
of the Other Gods existed, they will be included in hor Tayict hor vy: 
if they did not, they won't. This takes us no further. ee 

g. Athena's moncy is to be administered on the right of the Opistho- 
dlomos, the Other Gods’ on the left. The case will rise (whatever our 
supplements in the lines before) at least as soon as the money begins to 
be paid to the Other Gods. If this happens during the current year, 
there must be Treasurers of the Other Gods to receive and administer the 
money. 

The debt is to be calculated by the Logistai of the current vear, and 
is to be paid out of the revennes of the current year (A, B-9), It is con 
ceivable that the Logistai will calculate the debt, with interest, down to 
the last day of the present Boule,™ and the payment wall be made at the 
beginning of the new year. But this is not how I read the orders in Face 


S 8A pq. p gee He wuld tramdace, “The  recunedanee, | | 
local Tarniai, Epixiatai, aml Hieropeio), who at pre- They are due to my resteranon, whneh | belies 
sent have charge "> be allows that thi makes the ew to be alin certain, 
mn be eve ramet podundloot, but ioleratea the S fee noe of) above. 
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A. There, as it seems (o me, accounting, payments, and cancelling 
proceed piri passa; and the same Boule which has superintended the accounts 
is to make the payments and cancel the vouchers |zerecavtec -- - atroSovroy 
~ - Kai eycakenpovTov}, Or, if this does not compel us. to say * the same 
Boule,” at least it does not specifically envisage that after onc Boule has 
sperintended the accounts, another makes the payments.*! 

That is the case for supposing Tamiai of the Other Gods already 
existed at the time the decree was passed. I hope I have not overstated 
itz its strong, but not conclusive. Jf they did exist, the main argument for 
an early date disappears completely. 


For Tamiai of the Other Gods are known to have existed early in 
the Archidamian War. Kirchhoff took it lor granted that they could not 
have existed when Kallias moved his decree: ergo, the Decree was moved 
before the Archidamian War. These Tamiai appear as follows:— | 

In JG. 7, 310 we have an inventory of the treasures of the Other Gods, 
drawn up by the Tamiai of the Other Gods, and dated 429-8 ¢.c. In 
line g7 t 1ey refer to their predecessors, the TPOTEDO! Tauiat. Taviel tov 
aAkov feov existed, then, m.490. This was the corner-stone of Kirchhioff’s 
argument. It can: be reinforced, if necessary, by further traces of these 
Tannai during the Archidamian War. | 

They are mentioned in AG. F, 127; an extremely fragmentary and 
rather ill-written decree which may belong to any date" The Logistai 
drawing up an account of monies owing to temples in 422 B.¢. give in 
great detail the monies berrowed from the Tamiai of the Other Gods in 
423, but, more than this, they record an older outstanding debt to the Other 
Gods, contracted between 431 and 426, which in 426 had amounted, with 
interest, to something approaching 1000 Talents. The Epistatai charged 
with making two statues for the Temple of Hephaistos record the monies 
received by them from the Tawar tov cdkey tov in 421-0, 420-19, 418-5 
(LG. T*, 470, lines 7-17). This last inscription |which, it should be noted, 
is later than the date [ am positing for Kallias deerees) gives the list of 
the ‘Tarai of each year, ten in 421-0 and ten in 418-7; in 420-19 only 
mine names are given. The Inventory of 429-8 UG, TP, 310) also gives 
the names of the Tamiai of the year, but it is only five names: Finally, 
Dr. Meritt has suggested to me that an unpublished fragment which defies 
restoration as a document of the Tamiai ak Athens is really a document of 
our Tamiai, and records some of those loans which by 426 were reaching 
four figures of Talents.™ | 

We have thus reached two conclusions, one certain and the other 
I think probable :— 


A.. Tamiai of the Other Gods existed early in the Archidamian War. 
B. They existed at the dime of our decree, 





The Vera if che Piule lrvarialaly nie wore fis, 12 Tiwere ee et Re ernita iV. 

Haye (or werk) before die Year of the Tarnial The “Other Gods are perhaps seecntioned in 4G 1, 

latter ends 28 Aekitombaton: for rhe former, eee 172, und (helt. Tantiad perhaps in ih Ul) fae la posl- 

Morini, Catewlar, po pet ble) the two fragment belting together. tmight be 
he The, wimg ie not eo archaic oe jn tinplicd in = oecktremely Interesting to mone thie dinerpe, 
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When and why was the Treasure of (he Other Gods first assembled? 
There is one occasion on which T think anyone, not preoccupied with the 
434 hypothesis, would fix: namely, the evacuation of Attica ® in the summer 
ol 491 a.c. This ts Thucydides’ account® (9, 16, 2): 

‘They were oppressed and grieved to leave their houses, and the 
temples which they fad kept as a continuous heritage since before Attica 
was a nation: they must change their life anc leave what was to each 
nothing less than his native city. And when they came to Athens, some 
few had houses, or friends or relations to go to, but most Inhabited the 
open spaces of the city, and the Temples and hero-shrines, excepting onily 
the Akropolis and the Eleusmion and other safely enclosed places. | 

This was the moment when the country temples were left to the invaders, 
and the minor temples of Athens and Petracus were crowded with refugees. 
The Treasures of both, as I believe, were rescued and put in (he * safely 
enclosed ' Akropolis. For it 1s of precisely such elements that the central 
Treasure was made up: Herakles of Kynosarges, Poseidon of Sounion, 
Apollo Zoster and Athena Zosteria of Halai, south of Hymettos: Artemis 


Mounichia, Bendis and Adrasteia of Peiraieus, Apollo Delios at Phaleron, 
Hephaistes and Zeus Olympios just below the Akropolis.** | 

And f commend this view by two further considerations: (1) Thucydides 
dwells on their tenacious parochial loyalty at the moment when 1 was 
broken; be would do strangely to stress it now, if three years before 
they had sent their local treasures to the Akropolis.” 

(2) The tumultuary circumstances explain what is otherwise a serious 
difficulty of our inseription: why docs Kailias foresee an claborate search 
for vouchers and documents before the debt can be established? (Pace X, 
lines 14-19), ‘This is easily enough explained ifthe Treasure was assembled 
in the stress and muddle of the evacuation. | 

My thesis then is this. The Treasure was first assembled in the 
emergency of 431, The Tamiai who draw up the inventory of 4oq-8 
are five in number: probably elected and irrespective of tribe, like the 
usual emergency boards of five.” In g23 the armistice was signed, and 
in 422 the relation of the State to the temple Treasures was. thoroughly 
explored: the Logistai’s report, on all loans contracted dining the Archi- 
damian War, has its interest calculated to 16 Hekatombaion, 422." Tn 
that vear, the Attic year 422-1, Psuggest we must put Kallias’ two decrees: 

© Porkiea: in Tho If) 19. 5 ie urging the cvecua. 
thee, ere Oe eee cz eee ee bee prt ype 
oun oko ofe yeneieton ourogg See Kolbe’ discus 
ow thee prucemagye, SR. Vee. Fat 


ef CP Andlidkicles, free. go | My we diet eyniii 








sarror ofveaoy cal mim Cif. fol, EF) eat ofl! 
gg), 05") ql Thee er “Puerta, J, 9". qa, 
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the reorganised board of Tamiai, made now exactly analogous to Athena's 
Tamiai, enter office in August™ qo1. It is this first College, and thes 
successors of the next few years, whose names we read in 1.6. I, 370: 
they are recorded as paying, in their first year, a Talent to the cost of 
two statues for the Temple of Hephaistos. The work goes on for five years, 
anc costs just Over six Falents: all paid by the Tamiai of the Other Gods. 


Ill. Payments and Debts 


We have seen that Kallias’ decrees fall fairly carly in the Atuc year. 
They must, however, be later than the Logistai’s report Further, Kallias 
proposes to repay a debt to the Other Gods: this is set the debt which 
the Logistai have reported as owing to the Other Gods. I will give my 
reasons for these assernons. | 

The Logistai report a debt to the Other Gods whose total, including 
interest, is something over 1000 Talents. It is clear at once that this 
cannot be the debt which Kallias proposes to repay * out of 200 Talents.” © 
The figure 200 is not indeed absolutely certain: for though the current 
supplements are most felicitous, we must allow the formal possibility that 
yimov stood before Siexoorov, and the figure is therefore 1200, not 200. 
It would, however, be difficult to complete the sentence with this figure: 
I think we may safely disregard it. And it can be demonstrated on other 
grounds that the ¢ 1o00-Talent debt is not the debt with which Kallias 
Is concerned, 

The report of the Lopgistai is printed as No, 324 in 1G. ; burl 
refer always to the text given by Meritt in his Athenian Calendar, The 
report gives, first, the detail of all sums borrowed from the Tamia of Athena 
and of the Other Gods in the four years from Summer 426 to Summer 
422, with the trterest in each case calculated to 10 Hekatombaion, 422. 
It next adds the totals of the sums borrowed from these Tamiai in the seven 
years from Summer 439 (the Corcyra expedition) to Summer 426, as com- 
puted (separately from the interest) by the as ee of 4e6—5, lt then gives 
the interest accruing to these 426 (olals m the four years down to 422; 
and concludes with the Grand Totals, first ofall loans, then ol all interests," 
from each of the Treasures; and then the Grandest Total of all loans 
from all Treasures from 493 to 422, and (separately) the interest on all 
to to Hekatombaion 422. It is thus our evidence (and first-rate evidence) 
for what had been borrowed during the Archidamian War, and what was 
owing in 422. | | 

Now Kallias foresees a great hunting about for vouchers before the 
Other Gods’ debt can be established (4, 11-13). The Logistal take account 
of no such vouchers whatsoever. The debt of about 1rooo Talents due to 
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the Other Gods is composed of two elements only“; the debi already 
sublished in 426, and the debt contracted in 423-2. The evidence for the 
former was in their own predecessor's books: the evidence for the latter 
was in the books of Gorgoinos and his colleagues, the Tamiai of the Other 
Gods who made all the payments m 423-2." | 

The debt, therefore, with which Kallias is concerned—which is to 
require a scrutiny of papers presented by Pe aud hieropoioi and private 
individuais—cannot be the debt reported by the Logistal. What then 1s 
it? L can only suppose that when the pooo Talents had been paid, the 
Tamiai and other advocates of the Other Gods were not willing to give the 
Demos a clean sheet, So far only those debts had been paid which had 
been formally noted by the central authorities: there remained the losses 
caused by the evacuation of Attica: things looted by ppactens and relurees, 
or lost in transport to the Akropolis, or used perhaps for local emergencies. 
The State may well have admitted this liability, subject to such strict 
Scrutiny as Kallias prescribes. Atuca was habitable again and peace was 
in sight; there would be a lot of local patriotism behind the demand. It 
appears. however, that it was 1 ypu that this claim mist wait until 
Athena had received a substantial sum on account; this is fixed at 3000 
Talents; Athena’s whole debt was just over 6ooo Talents (C/_ Rer. 44, 
p. 164). 
; I hive now posited that in the Attic year 420-1 there were paid to 
the Temple Treasures the following amounts ; 

4. tooo + Talents to (he Other Gods, 

2, 3000 Talents to Athena, 

%. Something under 200 Talents to the Other Gods, 
a total of well over gooo Talents, | may be asked, where on carth does 
the money come from? For the answer, we must turn hack fo the 
Logistal’s report. 


The report, we have seen, gives the total of all loans contracted in the 
eleven vears 433-422, with the mitcrest m each case from the date of borrow- 
ing to to Hckatombaion 422. It follows that no payment has been made 
by the borrowing party during tus ime; the debt has been running con- 
tinuously, and interest accumulating, for cleven-vears. It is for this reason 
that I ruled out absolutely any date inside these eleven years for Kallias’ 
decres.™ And there are further conclusions which must, 1 think, be 
drawn. 7 

In the Glassieal Quarterly, 24 (1930). pp. 33 sqq., [ have exannned 
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those parts of the report which refer to the year 423, and have remarked 
as noteworthy that the second payment, of 1006 ‘Talents, was made about 
a formight after the Great Dionysia: *" that is to say, the Hellenotamiai 
had. received their Phoros about a fortnight ago. Here & a rather grave 
dilemma. Have the Hellenotamiai some hundreds of Talents in hand, 
or have they not? Uf they have, why do they want to borrow? if they 
have not, what has become of the money? | 

The payment was made to Nikias for his expedition to Chalkidike 
(Phuc. 4: 129, Gt. Qu. 24, p. 36). Nikias’ fleet was 50 ships. Supposing 
they were still paid at the old extravagant rate; that makes:a Talent a 
month per trireme, or 40 Talents a month for the fleet* The roo Talents 
borrowed from Athena is clearly all he got, at least to start with. Tt appears 
to me quite certain that since the Hellenotamiai borrowed the 100 Talents, 
they had no money of their own to give him, Whiat then has become of 
iL: 


Those who put Kallias’ decree before the Archidamian War will say 
ii had been deposited with the Tamiai of Athena; but that is more difficult 


ia 





than ever. Was it merely deposited for safe-keeping, as ina bank? Then 
why did they take the too ‘Talents out of Athena’s Treasure and not out 
of this? LF it was deposited on any other footing, why do both principle 
and interest of all loans go on steadily and regularly mounting? It seems 
mequitable that the Tamiai should ger Phoros for nothing, and at the 
same time dole tt out again at interest; moreover, a system in which the 
debtor catinot, however virtuous he is, ever begin to repay his debt is bad 
for thrift. The case is not isolated: the year before, spring 424, Nikias 
had received another borrowed 160 Talents. about three weeks after the 
Dionysia: im 425, 1841 Talents were borrewed about five weeks after 
them (Laogistal, lines 20 syq. and 19). 

In 429 then (and apparently in the whole penteterts 426-422) the 
Phoros is neither spent on operations nor handed to the Tamiai. There 
hardly remains any other possibility,” except something more or less in 
the nature of a sinking-fund.. Such a sinking-fund might have one very 
practical advantage, well known to privileged borrowers. From 426 to 
422 the State paid Athena and the Gods a mere nominal interest, little 
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over L per cent. per annum ; and was therelore in the happy position ofa man 
who can get an income on his overdraft larger than the interest he is 
paying to his bank. If the sinking-fund was really * invested, we may 
perhaps see here the tentative beginnings of a theory that the State Reserve 
should not be idle but should breed! | 

This bears in two ways on Kallias’ decrees. First, it is improbable 
that the clause in lines 26-27 of Face Y (however we restore them) was in 
operation during the period covered by the Logistai’s accounts; and this 
to me is one main obstacle to the date 434—9. Secondly, we can now answer 
the question, where did the 4000 Tulents come from, whose payment 1 
haye posited for the year 4o2—-17 

We have long known that Athens contracted a large debt during the 
Archidamian War. We may find it hard to believe she had been at the 
same time accumulating a large reserve. Yet this conclusion, which seems 
to impose itself, should not be rejected as. incredible or absurd: it help 
to explain. why the Logistai's report was followed within a year by 4 sub- 
stantial reduction of Phoros. That report is only one half of the balance 
sheet: there was a statement of assets to put opposite the statement of 
liabilities. 

] imagine the Logistai presented their report in the second or third 
Prvtany: the Hellenotamiat started 10 realise their myestments, and paid 
the 1000 Talents to the Other Gods at once, and a little later the go00 
on account to Athena: they are now ready to pay the further claim of 
the Other Gods. Kallias says this is to be paid oul of the money (which the 
Hellenotamiai have actually in hand (va ve rape tow EXevotepieis oyta vy) 
‘and other money from the same fund (wo Takka & got TovToy Tov «rov) = 
this means, I suggest, realised investments and unrealised investments, The State 
had admitted the liability before Kallias’ decree, and money had been 
already earmarked for payment; Kallias takes the opportunity of the pay- 
ment to reorranise the aciministranon. | 

A clause in Kallias’ second motion seems to say that in future the 
Hellenotamiai’s revenues shall be deposited with Athena’s Tamiai; but 
its opening words are missing and may possibly contain a limitanon of 
this. In any case, it isto be a wopoxerratexe, like that mentioned in LG. F, 
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10, line bg: such as Xouthias made in the temple of Athena Alea.” or 

€ Milesian stranger with Glaukos of Sparta®’ The money will not 
belong to Athena, nor be loaned back at interest. [I think this clause 
cannot be restored so as lo refer to repayments; since these are made not 
by the Hellenotamiaé but by the Prytaneis (X, 10).] | 


INV. The Peace of Nikias 


The sinking-find, plus the Dekate, could caver 4200 Talents (goda 
to Athena, 1000 + 200 to the Other Gods)... This is the bulk of the Phoros 
of the last Panathenaic period at least." How much further it goes back 
I think we cannot determine, with so many unknowns.™ 

Athena’s debt, with interest, was circa 6000 Talents in 422: 3000 was 
paid, and cirea goo0 remained to pay, The Phoros from 421 was lowered, 
to about 600 Talents per annum: fiat the expenses of empire were light. 
and much of this annual 600 must have reached the Akropolis, whether 
as repayment or simply as arapaxerafexe. The ovadcuata recorded in 
IG. T*, 302 for the period 418-14 are very likely from the mapoxaratec: 
we have no evidence ™ that they bore interest. 

But fumblmg like this amorigst unknown and uncertain figures and 
methods, we shall never assess with any precision the excess of income 
over outgoings during these years. Res encrhite we have one specific 
account of the matter, the famous words of Andokides, De Pace &: 


‘Atter many losses, we made the Peace which Nikias son of 
Nikeratos obtained for us. And I think all of you know this, that by 
means of this peace we put 7ooo Talents of money on the Akropolis, 
and brought our fleet to more than goo @ ships, and we had a yearly 
Phoros of more than 200 Talents, and were in occupation of Cher- 
tonese and Naxos and two-thirds of Euboea: to enumerate our other 
colonies in detail would be a long story. With all these blessings, we 
again went to war with Sparta, ‘thir time at the instigation of Argos 


These statements of Andokides have sometimes been treated with 
contempt.™ And indeed his natural inaccuracy had been hardened by 
misfortune into a habit of lying. The passage stands at the end of a short 
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survey of Athenian fifth-century history which is not so much disin- 
genuous as ignorant to an astounding degree. 

Nevertheless, the Peace of Nikias was, both for Andokides and his 
hearers, a different matter from the Pentekontaetia. He, and most of 
them, were children before the war, and unborn at the time of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace; but at the time of the Peace of Nikias they were grown men. 
He is speaking shortly before 390," and was about filtv years old. Let 
any man of filty who Is not a professed historian compare his knowledge 
of what happened twenty-five years ago with that of things before he was 
born,” or the liberties he would dare to take with each before an average 
audience, For Andokides indeed the Peace of Nikias waa his golden 
youth: the two came to an end together. His memory is gilded, but this 
is not the same as the gentlemanly ignorance of his earlier narrative. 
Let us take his words at this valuation: we shall find that he makes five 
statements : 


. The war started again at the instigation of Argos. 

. The annual Phoros was more than t200 Talents. 

. The navy was 300 ships, 

. The cleruchies included Chersonese, Naxos, and two-thirds of 
Euboea, 

. 7o0o Talents were placed on the Akrapolis. 


t. That the Argive entanglement renewed the war with Sparta 1s 
true; see e.g. Thucydides, 5, 2b, 2: 4 Mavtiviwos «al EmbBaugios molgioc. 
This statement inclines me (o think, with Kalbe and against West (see 
note 63), that he has chiefly in mind the very first years of the Peace. (But 
I think both these scholars allow too litthe for the quarter-century between 
the Peace and the speech, for the perspective of memory, for Andokides’ 
natural Inaccuracy.) | 

¢. This statement is perhaps the ultimate source™ of Plutarch, 
Ansteides 24, where the Phoros is said to be gradually raised by demagogues 
tl it fmally reached rgoo Talents. West, combining it with the state- 
ment of ps.-Andokides, vkibrades 11 (that Alkabiades doubled the Phoros), 
refers it 10 the assessment of 417: Kolbe refers it to the tariff made: in 
y2s—4 and valid till gar, which he believes was assessed at 1460 Talents 
isee note 63 for the references), 1 am inclined to agree that Andokides 
réfers to Unis period. Even Wf the real figure is o60 Talents, Andokices’ 
words are not surprising; for since Thucydides 2, 15, 3 estimates the figure 
of 431 at boo, it is possible that certain monies were commonly reckoned 
in the Phoros total which do not appear in the Quota lists or assessments, 
Anyway, the Phoros had been doubled ance the beginning of the war, 
Lis Andokides doubles Thucydides’ figure: that was near enough for 

mi, 

However, the Phoros was reduced in q21 (see note 60), soon. after 

peace was made, to something very considerably less than t200 Talents. 


ii 
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probably about boo; indeed the terms of the preceding Armistice had 


specified certain reductions (Thuc, 5. 18.5). That was the real * result 
of the Peace’; I repeat, we must not expect too much from Andokides. 
* Careless but not nonsensical’ is, | think, a fair judgment. 

3. I know no way of determining the strength of the fleet in 421; 
but the Athenians sent about 170 ships to Sicily, and must have kept ar 
least 150 behind™: so that the figure goo is not unreasonable. The 
maximum strength during the Archidamian War had been 350 (Thuc. 
3. 17: on this-chapter see Adcock m Camb. Hist. Journ, |, p. 319, who 
suggests that it refers to 4go .c.). I think Andokides quite likely wrote 
400 (see note 62). | 

. The statement about cleruchies is approximately true (see Plutarch, 
Parle 11: though 500 cleruchs were hardly ‘in occupation’ of an 
isiaricl). 

There remains 5, 7000 Talents were placed on the Akropolis.’ I 
have calculated (CV. Rev. 44, p. 164) the amount owing to Athena and the 
Other Gods in 422 at about 7o43 Talents. The actual figures stood in 
the last two lines (now lost) of the cea report. I submit that we have 
here the ground for Andokides’ figure: 7ooo was owing, and | have argued 
that something over 4000 had been repaid before Kallias decree. 1 think 
i extremely probable the balance (of about 4000) .was paid before the 
Sicihan expeniiion. 

Three thousand Talents, tev 7] isyiMiov takavrov, appear to be 
mentioned, in a decree concerning he ‘Sicilian preparations" as ear- 
marked for a campaign in Sicily. The phrase catches the ear; but I 
doubt if we have the right to identify wee 3000, Whether with those 
mentioned by Kallas, or with the balance still due to Athena, which may 
well have been compromised at a round 3000. 


V. The Case for 434-3, and the Inventories 


The ‘supporter of the date 434~3 must, I think, 

(t) explain the apparently late spelling of Face X: 

(2) reconcile Thucydides’ statement (2,13, 3) that the Treasure 
had diminished) during the ‘thirties (for such is the most obvious 
meaning of ey Te ta NpetvAcia ma AxporroAsed kat tahAa omoSopnucre 
ee eo Moteibarev) with Kallias’ statement that a pavment-in of 3000 
Talents has recently been made or at least completed (X, 4-4); 

(3) reconcile the principle enounced in Y, 20-21 hibeas the Flelen- 
otamia should deposit money with the ‘Tamiat) with the continuous 
computation of Interest from 433 to 422: this problem is, of course, 
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Bhivigoai Naupahies Nendo Dimagmethe tigen been commcceed with Kallis’ deeree by Fereueon, 
Wea topty. Camb, ee, Hiv, Vp. aBo, mote 2, 
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much acuter if Kolbe be right (S28. rqg0, p. 333 “qq.) in supposing 
that over 1200 Talents of Phoros actually came in, ¢.g. in-423 (cf Cl. Ou. 
24 (1930), p. 36 for the outgoings of this year) ; 

and perhaps (4) find some meaning for ta te mapa tow <AAevo- 
Teo OVTE WU Kot Tolle a EST TOYTOV [to |v ypepatov x 6-7) ls 
felicitous as that provided by the sinking-fund. 


En revanche, the date 434-3 has some strong points, among which I 
fecl bound to stress: | 

(A) the Propylaia: they are spoken of as unfmished, which 1s 
not indeed serious, as they are still, in 1931, unfinished: but they are 
also spoken of as an immediate precedent (Y, g), as if the method of their 
building was fresh in men’s minds, I reserve this to a later paper. 

(B) Athena's Tamia? are called, in the early ‘thirties, Tapia: x 
ToAgos (1G, I°, 959, line 7), but in 499 (ab. 395, line 4) and thence- 
forward always Tout hpov ypeyotov tea Afevmac; as if they now 
needed distinguishing, 

(C) the: inventories. 


The Inventory of the Ofer Geds > LG, F, 310, 

Kallias’ instructs the Incoming Tamiat of the Other Gods to make an 
inventory of their Treasure. engrave it on stone and deposit it on the 
Akropolis: all future Tamiai are to do something similar (Face X, 22-40}. 

The Inventory drawn up by the Tamiai of 429-8, whose fragments 
we possess (J\G, [°, 910), corresponds closely with Kallias’ detailed instruc- 
tions. A large part of it lists the Treasure of individual Gods, Poseidon 
Hippios, Artemis Agrotera, etc., giving the detail of what belongs to cach, 
and (lines 278-4) the total of the whole: the gold and the silver are dis- 
tinguished. ‘The datives in the /ates sfnittrum may represent payments to 
the local temples, or else the year's accessions, eretea (cl. Face A, line 26). 
The inseription is too fragmentary for any confident statement of exactly 
how it was arranged, but there ts no douby the Inventories which Kallias 
envisages are very similar indeed to this.” 

The existence of this Inventory, corresponding with Kallas’ instruc- 
tions and dated beyond question to 429-8, ts (I think) the strongest sur- 
viving argument for putting Kallias’ decrees before the war. It 18 appar- 
ently isolated (possibly parts of lines 260-906, and Addenda, may belong 
to other years); we do not know whether the Inventories were regular 
either during the Archidamian War or during the Peace of Nikias © 1. 
either before or after the date I posit for Kallias: The Treasure had 
(as I believe) been assembled in emergency in 44): it is possible that the 
list of 429-8 represents a first stocktaking.” and Kallias orlers a second 
‘such stocktaking immediately (X, rye to be followed by (possibly less 
elaborate) venti documents (X, 24-27). 





Sco Exigraphiic Appemiis: amd do 7.4, mgt, 7, do oof cxtlode thm: ibey mwrely, fn ibui Hon 
pp. 3! aq. omy (if ayy) are eqiered sqpuruely (perhaps on 


 Pomibly on its firet betng housed mothe Opithoe the fa sinipiwe), The formula recurs io all our 
danmoes eee the cod of this ection. “The words loventones, with this memmim 
[rapaieyccuwes)] wags to? n[potesor rourcr), liom oti 
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Bur at the least, if 422 be the date of Kallias’ decree. then he ts repeating 
to hus new T'amiai instructions which had already been given (lor one vear 
at least) to their predecessors. Is such a repetition idle and tnlikely? 
Te some scholars it may seem so idle and so unlikely as to make 42 an 
impossible date for the decree. It does not to me. Kallas found, as I 
believe, a board of *Tamiat of the Other Gods" in existence, whom he 
took the opportunity of the generous settlement of 4 debt to convert into 
frankly State officials, modelled exactly on the ‘Tamtai of Athena. Their: 
old and new dates will to some extent coincide; Kalliay mentions those. 
duties which express their answerableness to the State; whether or no 
those duties be different from those performed hitherto. | 

This is the only Inventory-publication which Kallias orders, so far 
as we know. Note that the charge ts laid upon the incoming Tamiai 
(her Toute het Agyovres|: these Inventories, Hierofire: are 10 start with 
the second vear of a Panathenaic: penteteris- 





The Inventories of Athena; 1,G, T*, 242-2388. 

lt is sometimes implied that the instructions to the current Tamiai at 
the foot of Face ¥ (lines 26-29), to weigh and count such of the Sacred 
Treasures as need it, were followed by an order to engrave these findings: 
on stone: and that we haye the results of this order in the three series of 
engraved Inventories of Athena’s Treasures, which all begin m 434 (1.6, 
T?, 252-288), 

This is certainly possible per se For though (X 17, Y 23-05) Kallias 
is for the most part concerned with a money Treasure in the Opisthodamos, 
and these Inventones deal with sacred ornaments and vessels in three rooms, 
none Of which can be easily identified with the Opisthodomos; yet it 
may be argued that the last four Imes of Face Y start a wholly new topic 
and de cleal with the omaments, ete. [t is notable thar the objects men- 
tioned in these lines include wreeyvpa, things silver-gilt (no reputable coin 
or bullion was that), and some things neither gold nor silver at ally ice. 
Limagine| wood or ivory. Nevertheless, the Treasure of the Other Gods 

which was ‘eventually housed in the Opisthodomas) contains, among a 
great preponderance of com and. bullion, a few such vessels (1G, T% 
910, lines 148 sqq., 171, ete.), and Athena certaimly possessed more vessels, 
ornaments, procession-gear, etc., than are listed in 1G. FP, 290-288. The 
identification ofthe objects spoken ofin ¥Y 26-29 with (hose in our Inventories 
is not therefore inevitable, 

Tt is likely that there are lines missing from the foot of Face Y™: 
and it would be easy to imagine a sequel to lines 26-39 which would 
make those directions fit precisely enough with those Inventories of 
Athena which we possess. Failing this sequel, we can draw no con- 
clusive argument; meanwhile it is worth while to pive an account of 
these: Inventories. | ; 

‘They give a list of the precious objects contained in the three rooms 


2 "Phe- bevel at the fant of Face Vo okes ie two oll in tie middle of 3 eenienee 
lines shorter than Face X:- gud Foc X js broken ; 
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of the temple which we * call the Parthenon, The three roonis are éalled 
(in the Inventories) Proneos, Hekatompedos, and Parthenon: the Proneos is 
the East Inner Porch, the Hekatompedos is the East Cella, the Parthenon the 
West Cella. These three lists do not, of course, constitute any large part 
of Athena’s Treasure. [They are, in fact, merely the loose furmture of 
the three rooms in question; and I may say at once that the date they 
begin depends, I think, not upon Kallias’ arrangements, but upon the 
date of the opening of the Parthenon for regular use.| They do not even 
list the whole contents of the three rooms named: for the chryselephantine 
statue Is not mentioned. though 1 stood in the Hekatompedos zat its gold 
plates were an integral part of the Treasure (Thuc. 2. 19. 5). 

Of course there is no sign of the 3000 Talents, for the money Treasure 
is Mol mentioned at all; moreover, Athena’s Tamia ofien received un- 
comed gold (§oiSo, cakes or bars of gold), which «& not noted, netther 
tn the main list nor among the annual accessions, The hepa ypepora 
consisted of LA] money, [B] bullion, [C] sacred ornaments and vessels 
(cf. Thue. 2. 15. 9-5). These Inventories list a portion of CG only. 

It is indeed possible that the money and bullion were in these rooms, 
without being listed, just as the chryselephantine statue was, If in any 
of them, then in the Parthenon, the West Cella: which was least disturbed 
by the traffic of worshippers.. Moreover, in 0G. P, got, a statement of 
yearly accounts which Faste to some year of the war before Perkles’ 
death, a payment (of silver moncy ?) is stated to be made ex to twapSevove 
(line 8). Bur another payment (made in 425-4) is stated as made exo 
omesesoue (/.G. F924. 20):7 and it is in the Opisthodomos that Kallias 
directs that the ypepera shall be kept: partitioning the space between 
the two colleges, of Athena and of the Other Gods. 

Kallias, then, is concerned [as I believe, even m Y 26-29) with the 
Treasure (mainly money) in the Opisthodomos, a different thing from the 
sacred ornaments and vessela listed by Athena’s Tamiai in our extant 
lists. Was it also kept in a different place? What, in fact, waa the 
Opisthodomos ? | 

I believe that it was the building west of the Parthenon and east of 
the Brauroncion, along the south wall of the Akropolis [where Judcich 
once placed it ( Topographic’, 230-231), but has recently, in Hermes, 1920, 
pp. 405 sq., 411 sqq., recanted]: that this was built early im the war, 
between 431 and 425, to meet the emergency of the evacuaton of Atuca 
and concentration of treasure: that it was burnt some time between 389 


7 Since Denyostheiws (ga, 8 7b ey, by): the | ofelhete, where cuniirs aot oddomis were storol 
fifth-contury Athenians called ji the Careat Temple “Tew treamires guulttpllé) thenerhes pray tires 
(eco roa he bryoo): their mapiwoo was the Wiest over during the mext twenty-five yours. 

Cella. Po patpene discosion wf the fifth-oentury 1G. Fy got, tines teg—tig (reetiend by former 
moines ied later paper, im the Akeopelis bolkdings ‘Tamini), 2if-con (by thid year’s Pamial}, | hove 


fece the end of thie section), republished thu: part ef the inscrpeor iy Veen, Chiron, 
Th Tt fy potable jing fittle there wee ware with,  ioso, pp, el, with « correction, pp. 949 ay. 
Te the two fret room there are ciglet aema in all in MM F435. 1990, potggi see oie Nun, Chie. 1a. 


dat the Parthenen ic af more mere pdted = 17 my. 
qa), ter herdly more ipreerve;  Daerpfnlil tne i The phrase rerun: ie Fit ao8, line iq, CL 


well pointed. oud thar thie Weer Cella we ooo? | Anstoph ine trqt-3. 
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and 967; that the name was later transferred to the whole western end 
af the Parthenon, where Demetrios was housed in 304-9: on the old site 
was built the Chalkotheke. I hope to argue this, and also Kallias’ building 
programme, in a paper devoted to the Akropolis buildings, 


VL Conelusion 


I believe | have proved that the two faces cach contain a Decree of 
Kallias; that these Decrees were passed the same day. That this day 
was before the archatresiai in the first year of a Panathenaic period; and 
that this vear was cither 434-9 or 422-1 or 418-17. That the first of the 
Other Gods’ Inventories ordered by Kallias is to be made in the second 
year of a Panathenaie period. I believe all this to be certain, 

My other hypotheses are all bound up witli the date 420-1: if that is 
wrong, they most of them fall. That date stands or, at any rate, falls, on 
one issue > whether there was money available for the payments in question 
at that date. Uf the current view is correct, that the Archidamian War 
ate up nol only the greatest part of the reserve but also the whole of each 


year’s income, then Kallias' decrees cannot be put in g22; The converse 
is not so certain, ‘Though it were shown (as I think it can be) that Athens 
had large resources im 422, it would not prove that date for Kallfias' 
Decrees. | 

There are three other Decrees: of Kallias among fifth-century Attic 
inscriptions: the pair of treaty-renewals of the year 493-2 (J.G. I? 51-52), 
and the Decree for Nike's priestess, shortly before 421 (1G. FP, 25), 
Our Kallias may he sbahty identified with one or other of these name- 
sakes, according as we date the Decree 494 or 429: the Nike Decree is 
perhaps more akin in subject, 

I take this later Kallias to be Kallias son of Hipponikos,™ the wealthiest 
man in Athens of his day, half-brother to Perikles’ sons, the host who gave 
the supper-party described in Menophon’'s Symposton. He was just a litre 
older than Alkibiades and just now (422) coming into prominence. The 
Kolakes of Eupolis, of which Kallias was the comic hero, was produced in 
the spring of 421," : 


Efluratia: Appendis A.  Datives in sic (See notes 6 and 25) 


* Therelire we mice 10 jotieet ive separate dates for the enactment of our document 
andlor its Inscription. So Kolbe brushesaside our scrupics: he means we may date both 
lo 444. dined ey longer neeel be worried tiy the dutives in —me (8.8. 1929, Pp. 390}, 


* Whith © take © fawe been modest, and io have 
begun with the Real acdeoting of the SW_ cores ‘of 
te Propylaia jo Nike's beam and tempk | ide 
ao unlitrand hor Kellbe, whe argore (07, igen, 
pp. eho—2ttz) iho ile Peopylaia ood! abo inieniqa, 
can argun (fad, 284) that Kalli Fooo-¥ order the 
Lahde af che Frechiheiog: ata eoat af to lala a 
vear, Which Bre ie over a tainber of other works an 
well, 











en al 


"oy of the same pretony and ckkleiim ae LG. 7, 
By, Lach’ ting lor alliager with Hallas, which 
from Tine iG bees ap Ke trokfuime tl]. reine ber bute 
the Peace in gdo:- tu, trom the dative m me ni 
line 29, proketbly pot hime befyre_ 

“ Though [Hrrmor|mco ane -ik certainly a fale 
mptoration ind, 1, ay, 

" Geisler, Chermalogte det allgifiechen A exiiitte 
(Bertin, 1925)) P40) Ch ga, note 1, 
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Tam not, | imagine, alone in having read this with anaxement. Face X cit) Loire 
three datives in ~s, Meveronions (6), rau (68), ao fag); Face VY contmins one in 
ae: rawen |oy). This has long bern held a great olstache to dating the inseribing, at 
least of Face X, earlier than ¢. 423 n,.c, All Kolbe gives us tn. quiet our aN Is the 
inelevant femtark that in the ‘thirties datives in mo and -om are both found! So they 
are in the ‘forties: andl had the matter beer ae sitiple as that, there would hardly have 
beens problem. Bot our evidence is \Meisterhans-Scluwyzer, Grammati®, pp. (20-121) 
that the two-syllable nnd Of the dative plural of the first declension persisted much 
longer, and more exclusively, than that of the eccond declension, ant! then disappears 
with great suddenness, round about the year 420. This is an lementary leet, presumally 
Limihar to anyone who ventures to date an Attic inscription by ite spelling. | 

However, reeent advance in epigraphy have-made the rule look less absolute than 
it once seemed: especially the aacription by West and Meritt of .G. E, 241 to LG. 1%, 216, 
i.e. the Pear 430/29 “: including the form spyae in line tr, The form to% aléo GCCUrs 
twice [lines 45 and 5/) in JG. 1%, 228, which these scholars date to 4726/5 (or 427/62 
These are far carlier instances of the new dative form than any known beler, with the 
notorcis exception of LG. 1%, 16, line i |e. 465 tG.), QDAZHAITAIZ (vic), T think no one 
world put any weight on JG. 1%, 96; but 218 and 29t, if righth dated to qa and 429, 
provide something ofa bridge to.4g4. bn view of this, | set out a statement af the instances 
which | intend as complete at leas) between 440 and 415 Bic | | 

Itis purely a question of conventional spelling and only applies to formal Avic prose ee 
Edo not quote Evppoviteor in LG. 1?, 820, or Epey Gear premumed in if, Gg nor the 
vanioos foo, doe to foreigners, in the Hymentos Cave, pal ( ‘sqq.). Noone questions 
that the one-syllable ending was in use in Attic speech and verse as carly as Aeschylus: 
probably a wreat deal eatlier, The two-syllable form) is commonly spelt -e) of om, mate 
rarely ogy or ~aior: it survived tn such locative forms as Aéyvydi. OAunet, Opegian, Virst 
declension datives are not 4s common as second, which makes any rule more hazardous: 
there are, however, some series of documenta containing typical words such as THe, 
hodRevotawaat, Pri rearres, and | bean With these, 


1. ENZTATES}— EMZTATAIE im building and sculplure Accounts, 
fF. Two unidentified accounts from about-the middie of the century or earlier 
(1 note the shape of rigma. user), | 
#450 JG) 19) 995, line 22/4 ferret | Ha Met iy 


zie ribd sto [? 


a tf 5b y Jo[rerre0 J) 2) 
. 338, j ferrustara|oi xo 3) 
a a 50: [erat jars xan | 5 | 
2. The Chryselephantine Statue; before and after. qqu. 
é. 440 455 3/4 emioron[o]| + 
gas 4/4 et | crores 
" a5 5 errs 
re | 4 “(rte 
aif i Bi 4% — [emoret}ec 
*. Parthenon, =] 
ath/4 952 (0 Toe riers 
493/2 454 i [)eie emierrececr 
4. Prapylaia, = | 
44/9 pte 46 [ewe reerec 
B. ENIETATAIZ. ) 
1, Unidientitied account, dated (hy the Taniss Euphiletos) to goa) tq, 
faa! tg $79 7/8 mlvmor | orrenjer Eu [hertor. ete, 
2. Eleusis. . 


407 /b at4 20 ferrtetne 


= Maverd Siedin, 48 Ligaz). p. 48, note gy “Aga. ™ Haregnd Shedieg, 48, 4, gh, teh 4, Sed thet artes 
“Een. 1904, pp. for, there quoted, 
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TT, HELLENOTAMIAZ! HELLENOTAMIAIZ in the Tamini's statements of payments. 
A. HELLEMOTAMIASI. 


492) £67 sot, line 18 9 -voTmuam 
oD a0 hedagverouion 
" iP 22 Ev OTOL 
— bb ah aor) 
é. 430/25" for ‘65 =[¢]votonifemw]) cives the righs length 


B. HELLENOTAMIAIZ. 
qis/4 “302 


ai oh 


of line: compare teptroaAcai in line 45. 


# he Aevetawuone 
i, bq. 65, the Sa Tre, 


TTL. TAMIAZ|—TAMIAIZ in the Inventories of Athena (starting 4944/9), 


A. TAMIASI(N). 


454/5 24a 
256 
ba af 
“7 276 

4539/2 25 

450/20 236 

Tr #3 

gaB ls 29 

4254 24! 

$245 id 

423/2 243 

diast aby 
sho 

4 oO 281 

q20/19 2045 

B. TAMIA 

qin a 
A | ae 

g17/6 sha 

qth/s 270 

44/3 = 

4193/2 207 

4111/0 759 


tn these documents, then — 


7olt 
17 


S34 
ios 
Li7 
152 


aif 


[to] wien 
be | Wicers 
Fenicri 
[rer [uoncry 


[ ser foxter 
Tapa 
bee 
To | cree 
vani[ apie 
TIUL eT 
POI 


Promecos, 


Pa rthenan, 


Pronecos, 


a8 
" 
oa 
fe 


bs 
Hekatompedins tine: 
Parthcoon. 
a3 
ei 


Ti 


Proneos: 
Hckatompedos, 
i 

Proncos. 
Parthenon. 


Pranens, 


emo Tat fast occurs 433) 2 
THU we eu tg 
orton Jet occas 4.20/16 
heAAg AVOTRMUG VF 4t5id 
Tobit 7" 4B) 


The Archidamian War forms (naturally) a gap in the first series: the second seri 
is so incomplete that it does pot take us far into the War. The third series 9 that 
he chang: af spent DOE during the Peace; bu jt is possible that these Inventories 
arctaised, | turn, therefore, to the scattered mstances, not in series: separating ‘those 
whose dates are reasonably certain, | 

A, —7 =a 

1. Dateable. 
485/4 1G. F, 


=o) ait 


q line 8 [r}ewiacy [Akropolis Regula- 
thorns. } 
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459/49 LG, 1,22, line 900 Bxaortecv 

4235/4 9 ro atenerd Gpaxnesy 
" a 15 lw) pte Sper] ues pao! 
13 ie Ol | [pups ones | Box} xue[or] 
" as 7/0 wupeeesi Spf enue! | ow 
, 9 42 Tee 
i. 1 38 | [te jor 

424/35 7 4/5 iy telat ote | ie 
+. " 36 ty Rpts baley yerter ww 
* TT 45 
te T at/a fe jot Ge [GAA Hoy fie) 

118)7 af. (Seeend of this Appoudi 

q1Oy 7 Ch sec end of this Ay im. 

2, Probably or or approximately dated, he , 


Before 460 


Early ‘twenties 75 Teather v 


23 Spencers | [rv] 






op ¥ [46 9 adi ?] 
iF 5 4 TES) CAA 
rT pen $5 09 raprrroAccry 
agit? 7H sure 
or 419/87 ~ Sth iNest at Bpecry pats 
rs qo/t wenn aAAcey woe [fel at] 
he | [A] Mavieecn ooracet 
KB, —no. 
1, Dateable, 
430/29 24) Th apyaur 
4265 a8 45 Paur(e) 
in Lea, 
422 ty quay a5 evens 
a as ron Tetpaxioy tA | 
is Tr) ES | xt joe > = Goory wore 
#4 Te Le Booey | ites 
- 7 iri t)etpoxpmiaico = = 
gon /1g , x [Werrosrar |e terre 
418) z ‘a4 [See end of this Appendix.] 
ver Gb 22 Perovic ji yee neex [tp 
gm 
iG z 4 Tevienis tai[o) paver 
41b/5 Beton au Potovr[a| 
5 Ted | Terre 
2. _ Probably aor apprnitatel dated, 


5 were 


“ For date yee note 76 abowr, “The weal foro 
siprrctoe (od decienaon). OF, storecds in Poll 


{H.3.— VOL. LL 


7) 203- 


St 


Assosment of Phores. | 


[Methone Privileges. | 


[Hepluustia Festival. | 


tana Sacred Law, | 


Shipbuil Law: 
Pieontoblea Gram 
matenus, cf, LG. 1, 45.) 


[Honorary Decree, A 
Charotucdea die in 
427 /6, Thuc. 4, go_ 2] 
‘Tamiar’s Accounts] 
Eletusis Firet-friita. 
‘or the date ste JG; 
I: where the script is 
compared ota 1S 
fquoted below) uve 
290,\ dated fo 4221/0. 
See also Meritt, (olen 
dar, pp 165 sq, and 
Koerte te on Noack’s 
Ainats, pp. 313-317. | 


lor date, 


rier. | 


[Quota list ; 
Dit: a 


[Layistai’s Report. I 
quote the ’ ws 
pon in Merirt's 


ileer, Plate 11.) 
[The 


towed 
[Argive T realy, 


ad rear 


aS 47) 
Melian Expedition, 

[Sicilian Baaedltian 
[Phaselis agreetwent. 


Jonie script. | 
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e4gee | J 12,84, line sq | pee (Treaty. with Halieis: 


before Penee, seo line 
rh. Moved by Laches,: 
whe also moved the 
Armistice Decree in 


| 23, Chuec, t- rr. id 

co ro) ty [Nulgoue om Petrapolitai = Sacred 
fe" ie i! Law. For date, LG, 
T* compares the scrint 

ta 76 (quoted abuve) 


2n, to 

[-! rHrenty- with Bottini 
i264 9 39 Tale Treaty with Bottiaiai: 
vate during: Peace nf 

‘Nikias, | in 


Remark how execptional are those exceptions which T have marked with heavy print: 
16 is unique, the work {1 imagine) of un Tonian workman: (218 and 491 trouble meso 
much that [stil] reserve some doubry whether the series of single stones ascribed to the 
uota lists of the carly Archidamian War may not belong to the Peace of Nikias. Other- 
wite the evidence is strikingly harmonious: the changer heginse abel 422 and i complete 
about 418, : 

There remain afew undateables — 

ff. time 1a: Parl tfaliot Spal yuone ofoo: £4. if the reading: it corre “t, Hea tw 
forms together. Ihave no notion why this is placed among the pre-war 
imeriptions in /G. 17: fragment C belongs to 4210/4 (Wilhelm in SEG, TH, 
8). Thave not seen the others, so cannot say ifthe scripts are alike, Ouherwise, 

onto only Limit is the revolt of Erema in ath | 

fu, line 12: rior ieon An, 86 [Papeyoupyi|fenc, This inscription appears, from 
its itupilar jumble of letter forms, to be aychaistic, [have not seen It. 

o5, line 6: hey which may ‘be [uupiote Be) | oxfiijaic ifepoto authaies-fo 
resetnble the Assesment Decree wf 4925/4, 0G 14,64: itmay be from a later 
(or earlier) assessment. tat | : 

150, Ines 4-5; [Spayen||o. xiAfia] > bot the letters are-isolaced and the 
restoration moat uncertain, Bils law sis luver thin the building of! the Friis 
thodomes: [line 17), ~ Opi 

487, line $6; tour hipecer= | Hondins gives good reason for daring this-«c. $0-410 
(Nor, frser, Att p. G4: his excellent photograph, Tabula V, confirms this), 

The following isolated letters nidy He old dativies — 


177, tine 5:.—91-, 
Ha, line 22: Sere {probably cyereciv, 

An unusually carly instance of Tonic script (the dare. ¢. 491, is fixed approximately. 
by Thuc, 2, 23, 3 #655; the dative teoninationsy, in lines g-190-and 20-1, are Jost, but 
from tire count of letters must prohalily have been twoayllable, | 

I have ae 94 to the end, as the only inscription which certainly uses both forms in 
in decree, [tis a Sacred Law, dated to 418/17: pupien in Ime 20 js strange, and suggests 
archiaisin. 

418,17, £6. Py gy, line 10: yoo Spay, 


= ‘i ih-E7 > -comodex qai[a| or Se eoroSentar (mere forme) 
' ” 47> Taume | 
pe a“ 20: Wuprect Booy leary. 


Eferaphic Appendix B. AIEPEIEMATA [See nate a) 


Hiller, in JG, I, ga, note om line $4, suyeckts Snpeopeta mea word for the marble 
bases of the Gold Nikai, antl quotes a lourth-century inscription, where it is spelt Supsuars, 
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believe the form Gressioua occurs in a filth-cenuiry Inser . FB. e068, which gives 
Sa details of two Gol ee tury inseription, 2G. 1, s68, which gives 
cn thine 28, Bannler bas suggested | Merl. Phila! Woeh. tyal, p. 982) (ro or va holo afte 
Sjepeo[rasuey ete). We should, T think, read sayud fe nr : pm (vp Licek ly 
: if genitive tingular mer accusative dual), TL have some time seen a squeeze of this 
inscription, an think | read a further letter which disallowed Bonnier’s eapplement and 
allowed my own, But T hive no note and camer trust my memory: sa 1 propos my 
“supplement om its merits and hope someone with acecss will verify it, : 
Dsee no sort of cogency in Rolhe's liypothesis that thes two are the only Gold Nikal 
made. or planned in the filth-contury (Sch. $927, p, 326 aq.), “The conteary evidence is 
farniliar, and he docs not touch it, “i | 


| Epigrapiic Appeidlix ©, ABATE) (See note 22) 
Marceilinus: in fis Life of Thuevdides, $59, wives, as examples of Thucydides’ apycia 
Aric, that he wrote gov ie = ani! arnet for ex. : i= ae 
‘The instances in pre-Bukleides inscriptions appear lo leas follows (the AVE lint ray net. 
be complete: 764 and q2ou are hiardly relevant} — i | 
AE! 
5a. line: 1:5, cet worran [stc) 
74, line to, he oe Poksyoon ex Finomonti schedti 
1oba, line 4, [TyJv am BofAr|vocay 
ree, fine: 1735, rr cei P| oAewmooy 
ATE] 
Of. 25, bot am tom 
11. 39, tev sm) BfoXeveray] 


The statistics are not very impressive: the word ie curiously rare, and is-often replaced 
by hakeryor iy.z. t49, 14-14; Kallis’ Face ¥ a0), What sirikes me is that the oer list 
contains #t¢ good instance in normal Attic write: tobe and 4798 are in lonie script 
throughout, in 59 (an honorary deeree for a Kolophonian) the Tonic colour ia apparent 
in the next word. ‘The authority of Fourmont will hardly carry what amounts to the 
ata Meyouvey of to: especially since he did not dbserve ‘hat Wilhelin foes nude pail 
able) that the stone was inscribed stuichedon, “The ant instances are, on the contrary, 
quite unexceptionable, and the first is from eur own stele 

My impression that at is the normal pre-Rulleides form i4 cenfierned by euch aupple- 
mentsas demand the word, In to6, line 11, and again fine 12, and th lithe f ciel) Hexitiee 
required by the space: on the contrary, oe supplied twice in jo is due (as Wilhelm bas 
shown) to a Elie fest [ti 63, line 46 we should read baw. , | 

Aa becomes normal in the ‘fourth century, with the adoption of Tome script. T 
imagine the pre-Eukleides tse of om was (like the Jong datives) a matter of formal prose, 
amd Ge was always Common in speech and verse, : 


Epigrathic Appendis DP. 14. F, 410 (See nove 70) 

The large anidunt of order which has been brought inte this inscription make it tanta- 
Haine thatitis pot yetintcllioible. = Isubjoina yery few notes: | owe the chance of studying 
a squeeze of this (and many other inscriptions) to the liberality of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin. (Mr. Johnson's valuable paper in 47-4. toyt, pp. 92 yg.) mached 
mo When this waxin progl He believes the stele covers seyernl years: wie, it trun, will 
have important consequences. | | 

i, The prescript says (96-7) |rapsiqeamve:] wapa tor q[pompor tamov]: yet lines 
the preserpt dogs:not cover the whole of Gol, LIT? : 


&. To the right of Gol. ET there was a column of figures, as there is to the might of 
mostof Col I], The traces of these figures are clearly visible iu lines 205-208 (4o5—207, 
they-are printed in iG. 7, but should: be further to the left, ina separate collin: there 
isa trace im 208)- nowhere ele. is any surface preserved to the immediate Ieft of Goll (11. 

3, The head of Col, 1 may contain valuable information. Its lefl margin can be 
probably fixed from Times 15-16 (41 Odvem)or! wer |fEpat 2. 8. - Ljwoo, of, Hines Hg, 
70: 124) lines of aboot ry letters, bot the cronnéer onder is pot absolutc; Lines 10-12 
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are therefore too short, | think: J am not clear what busines the Hellenotamial have 


here: 
it Would settle the question, 1 


ff the bemer before otawi could he pea 


d fas 7 think it might, retest s conilel ney) 
have a number, of minor corrections in 
moat important that line 7 does not seem to exist, andin line 8 1 read El not Of, 


ines 1-14: the 
The 


frlalent sign in line 14 is-certain, and suggests that a large sent may be restored in dhis line. 


Appendix H The Strasburg Popyrur (See note 30) 







The Strasburg Papyrus (Anonpawi Argentinensic) * containy the lallowing passage (T 
give Wilcken’s readings and mostly hia supplements} : 

i; [Ort em Ev|GuSnuo[u] Mepucdzour yveun[e) fig , 

6; [tyyoumvey ebofey tan Srypeos | to ev. Squootcn (Gnesi correcied bo Broo) comer: takay 

q(t ~~ — = = <a ela Kora Ty Apaoagy | 

&. [Bou taf ouvrpypeve avaduexlew tie thy tok Of Tov Wokduon, o. infra) per mayo yIV7 

} [vevou xan Goyuorron. excorton e} Ter ty PovAny tiv maken tp 





1G. [peow taccrey efeipetows trapab |jSopal karvar 5 emvayimnyen exag 


ti. ae [ ?8ie rove tTprnporoiue ) Blase 


‘Tn the Archorship of Euthydemos, on the motion of Perikles: ihe Demos resolved 


to spend on the Stare (or on the war) she ff, 


vie GOO oie 


talents . . .] which lay avail- 


able, collected in accordance with the assessment of Avisteides: iy being next alio resolved 


that cach eat the Boule should hand over 1 


Olwavs buald ( 
modified Wileken’s line 9 


chiefly te get 4 more unitorm length : 
westicnt. | 


Ev Sqpoowet should not, Wilcken says, be taken is ev to Squcoms, ‘in the City’s 
not only because this was no place for an accumulation of Phoros, Init al 


‘Ereasary *: 
becouse ww Siege: ia a current 


00 triremes picked mut 

Id fusing. the ‘Trieroponi as executive) ten new Triremes 
(ken itce etepov), and. very 
in line t4. 1 have incorporated Wileken’s CWE Lui 


Roman—Egyptian 


the old ships, anc 
[T have slighty 
dightly line 6 (sBofew nter 28062) ; 


sch 
phrase for "in an official place? 


p- 307, not! 1}; 1 have therefore tranalated if” available.” Either way, it-seems clear 
than 


Anonymuy is: not wang exact Attic terms: this per 
tG7) that mv telw in line 6 a d mean * the Akro 


(Rh. Mus 95, p. 
supply festa’ not [avalon jaw, 
which 1 


haps meets Bannier’s contention 
lis, and we must 


“Tht Toki * is not indeed cxAct or ‘the Akropolis," 


1 os normally “oki” or * thy axpotoAw,” *?¥—Wilcken aupeests that Teh is the 


ropyist’s false expansion of the normal contraction for teMucy. 
Bannier quotes Isokrates B, [26, who says of Perikles, mo Ge rw akpoTOAw ownvryKey 


ORTORIGKIAIS TAOTA ywosie -reow a ees 
the 4000 mentioned by Kallias. K 
anid the da 


and he makes up the fooo out of 
| fas. Kallias’ Decree would therefore fall in Perikles’ lifrtime, 
te 42 ts excluded —The thesis involves some difhculties, and Rannier’s develup- 


these 5000 and 


ment of it (/.c, 196-168) does not conyince me. We may say with as near certainty. as 


“ 


we ever get in this financial history, that Perikles' review of the situation belore the invasion 
may) (Thue, 2, 1. $5). hein the year 492/t, precludes the possibility, that an tinny 
approaching 5000 ‘Talents of accumulated Phoros was moved to the Akropolis.in the follow- 
ie eae D have in mind especie ny the words tnropyovtuv i mm cigotoke, Ney will any 
lige 


t peeling with “Choeydi 
large sums of Phoros on the Akropolis, the 
ah 


ee facts make in more possible, Mit isa question of placin 
year must be, not 4917/0, but 450/qq ™; ani 


ticaise the Deerer docs not-much concern ts. 





** Fire publated by Keil in-rgo2, and tater shown 
by Wilckon, Mermn), 42 | 0907), pyr. g7q ayy bo be ee 
Tatn iran a commentary on Demosthenes" Andiiion. 
Ser abt Clavaignac, Trder d'WAdmer, boa; -Hannier. 
fii, Adw. 75 (toot), pp. iB, nyt = Belew bi, 
Gr, Gat UL & pp. 9a8 ag, 

SY E.¢ Arhwopti.. Dvds, 29%, 440, giz, yea, oon 
whole, Thue 2. 15. 6, aid the inscriptions paride, 
Lain yet clear whriher [xajto tee eka in EG. TT, rs 
line-9, sand [eater |-r)iv wei, jd, 44, ines t-2, refine no 
the Mioropealia. 

Belew! har argued for this date, Cor. dee,® BL, VP 
gehsq, Viti it hard te believe that the peserve was 


kept chewhere than on the Akropolis Letween 454 
and 49a; DT would prefer wo. road {even for this date) 
[arskimjew ue tye moke, fe. dhe Decere sarectiona 
the expenditure of Phares on the Akfopolis ierrpabes + 
H woah! tend in cone sort of felauon wo the decree 


recordin Phat. Pevkle, 99. Oln this view, ete be 


wrongly supplied in line 4: -Periklea’ motion la part 
of the sume eecerp) as lines ¢ and 4 whieh spruk of 
the bailidting of the Parthenon, ‘The Archway of 
$5°/4a wae Euitiynoy (AG. I): 22, line Tha bat 
Divdoros calle him. Fathydemes (ue 9) andl the 
Anonyme omoy have done the sane. What then id 
lines gia? 
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_ On Wilcken’s view, we have in lines 5-11 excerpts fromt the same legislation as Thury-. 
dides records 2.24. Jam not sure how well lines g-11 Gorrespond with Thue 2 24. 32 
it depends on the supplementin fo, and this isnot cogent. Lines g-1'1 are (clearly) from 
a comment on Dem Androl B or 11, the ay jah ce: duties of the Boule: 1 have worlens! 
if a new CMCerpt may not In atthe endsof line 4 Wileken feacts yr eeenype vive, bul 
Of the yy (of which I gee nothing in Keil's jiotograph) he mentions only the vertical of 
the fot and the horizonnil of (he game (p38) = ought we ta read Ori ve | [weeny Adnynmy 
my ExagToy eftel, or something similar?) This leaves an utintelligible wean which | 
cannot explain: getelvey nny seems to me in every way unacceptable. 

There termine the gap in line 7. Emyiwpioy vowruorms (cl vourcuatos. heeSono, 
LG. For, tine 4) would fill it; but Cavaignac’s tpiakosiav atroScovra is exceeiting|y 
plausible Cavaionac belicves the figure for the Treasure in Thuc. 2. 13. 418 5700 Talents 
(7a ThIoTS tikes snebserts Tynes, accirding to the Ravennis se achilinss cm AT, 
Plutus 1199) : after tooo have heen set aside (Thuc 2.4. 1) there remain 47ue available, 

Ti wetake the MS, reading, thar the Treasure im Thuc. 2. t 43 is 6000 Talents, it might 

et be down to ¢.. 5700 by the time of the Decree, for much of the expenditare reconfed in 
.G. TF, 296 comes between the financial peyiew of Thac. 2, 9 (behore the iuvasiin) and 
the legislation of Thue, ¢, 24 (alter the invasion}, Possibly the occurrence of the figures 
4700 — (000 in Perikles' Decree may account for (and 40 discredit) that variant reading 
in Thue. 2. 14 which Cavaignae accept 

Phere ts, of course, nq connection-at alf with the 4748 Talenia borrowed from Athena 
Polias kecording to 1G, 1, aay (the Lowiatai’s report). That sam inclides large loam 
comtracted in $53 ad 92/1, and so telle nothing of the ze of the Treasure tn 4391/0. 
We may note that, even it nothing was added to the Treasure from 491 onwards, the loans 
did not drain it: the available Treasure in 431/09 was at least 47000 Walenta, and the loa 
thencetorward were 4748 Talents minw sis lass iemeé of ogg0 and gga): 


H. T. Wane-Gery. 





* Sone haibreds OP malta) ef fi, TF wish, hee 7, amd Thock =, ‘1 =. 


AN VASE 





BOREAS AND OREITHYIA ON AN APUL 
[Prare IV] 


Tre yase which is the subject of Plate [V was recently presented to 
the British Museum by Mr. John Tulk of Chertsey, in whose possession it had 
been for many years. Mr, Tulk states that it was formerly in the possession 
of Earl Cadogan, and was disposed of at the sale of his antiquities at Christie’s 
in 1865, On the rim of the vase is an impression in red wax of a seal 
with coat-ol-arms. Enough remains of the surrounding inscription 
(DO-E... RE - SIGIL) to show that it is the seal of Ferdinando I, 
King of the Two Sicilies 1815-25, with the arms of the Kingdom. Either 
the vase was originally in the possession of this personage, or else it is merely 
a confirmation of leave to export the vase from Italy, Bur T can glean no 
further information about its previous history, and it appears to have 
remained entirely unknown to archaeologists, Tt is, however, as will be 
seen, one of more than usual interest. 

The vase is a krater, undoubtedly of Apulian fabric, standing 264 in,. 
(68 cm.) igh, and is in remarkedly good condition, practically free from the 
restorations which so offen miin yases of this.class from the older collections, 
and almost undamaged. A general view is given m Figs. 1, 2. It will be 
secn that the handles are very elaborately modelled in scroll form, ending 
in swans’ heads on the neck, as in the British Museum examples E 468-469 
and F 276-277. Round the lip is the usual ege-pattern, and below on the 
front of the neck, an ivy-wreath with berries and a band of rosettes; on the 
back, inverted wave-pattern and a laurel-wreath. Below these again we 
have in front two gryphons confronted, with a tall flower between: on the 
back, a pattern of three large palmettes (the middle one inverted) inter- 
spersed with rosettes. 

The two main designs, above cach of which is a broad band of tongue- 
penets are divided by the usual elaborate pattern of palmettes under each 

ndle (see Fig. 1). The principal scene on the front of the vase was 
formerly interpreted as the rape of Persephone by Hades. To this there 
are three obvious and vital objections. tn the first place, Hades is not 
represented as winged ; secondly, the scene clearly takes place in a temple, 
as shown by the altar and the temple key lying on the ground, and not in 
the flower-bespangled meadows of Sicily; thirdly, the actual rape of Perse- 
phone, as Tillyard has pointed out,' is never represented on vases. Where 
such scenes occur, the obviously amicable nature of the whole proceeding, 
and the calm demeanour of the two goddesses, show that no sheik-like 
behaviour on the part of the god is intended; lic is merely conveying his 
Spouse away for her annual sojourn in the realms below the earth. 


— SSE 





* Hote Vase, p. tag. 
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The correct interpretation of the scene is not hard to find, Inasmuch 
as there is only one winged and bearded deity whe is represented in Greek 
art in the act of violently carrying off a maiden, and that is the wind-god 
Boreas, it is clear thatthe subject is his rape of Oreithyia. Tt is 4 Common 








rim. V. 


theme on vases of the red-firure and later periods, and Wernicke in his 
article on Boreas in Pauly-Wissowa’s Eneyclopadie (Halbbd. V., p. 727) 
enumerates no less than 34 examples, The subject is not always treated in 
the same way, as we should expect from the different versions of the myth,* 
In some cases Boreas is in Thracian or otherwise Oriental costume; im 











i Ser Reacher, Levitoa, iii. ae. Greithyia, ool, it, 
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others his northern origin is indicated by his wild hair and generally for- 
midable aspect, The scene also usually takes place in the open country, 
though most of the mythographers locate it in or near Athens. 1 have only 
noted one other example of its taking place at an altar besides the present 
instance, viz. a RF, livdria in the Vatican. 

But to proceed with a more detailed description of the scene before us. 
In the centre is a low rectangular altar with vertical end-pieces of a type 
often seen on South Italian vases," painted white and marked with three 
splotches of yellowish-brown, which are perhaps intended for splashes of 
blood. Oreithyia, wearing a chaplet with verncal tufts over the forehead, 
+ long chiton with a broad embroidered band down the front, and a mantle 
with embroidered border wrapped round her arms, flies towards the altar 
in a vain attempt to escape from Boreas, who grasps her in his arms. He 
is nude, and has a short beard and wild hair, and large erect wings, In 
the field above is suspended a chaplet, and on the ground on the right lies a 
temple-key. On the right of the scene an elderly iperciicee with long white 
hair, wearing a long chiton, retreats in surprise, dropping @ libation-how! 
in her confusion. Below the altar on the samé side a girl runs away in 
alarm, holding out her right hand and drawing forward her veil with her 
left, On the left of the scene is a large laver, beside which a woman is 
seated, holding a libation-bowl in her right hand, and looking round at the 
central scene with an air of mild interest.© She wears an embroidered 
chiton, and her hairis gathered up in-a coif with a radiated frontiet. Below 
this heure is a Seilenos, bald, with white hair and beard, and white hair 
indicated down the front of the body, who moves away with a gesture which 
suggests malicious enjoyment of the scene. He is evidently quite an 
inappropriate figure in the present instance, but is probably a stock type 
from the painter's repertory inserted to fill in a apace, The same may be 
said of the seated figure above him, who seems to be an echo of the inactive 
Nebenpersonen so often to be found on the yases of the Kertch style, 

The chief feature of interest in the scene thus depicted is the locality in 
which it is placed. I have already shown that it must be a temple, Now 
we learn from Acusilaus, 4 somewhat obscure commentator on the Odyssey," 
that Oreithyia was a daughter of Erechtheus, and that she acted as xavn@dpos 
in. his shrine on the Acropolis at Athens. We have therefore, not indeed 
a representation of the old Erechtheton, but at any rate a scene closely 
associated with the site. The temple-key may be regarded as one of 
Oreithyia’s imsignia of office: | | 

The scene on the reverse of the vase (Fig. 2) is of comparatively little 
interest, though artistically superior to the general run of such scenes on 
south Italian yases. The composition consists of three figures: a young 
man wearing a chlamys and holding a torch, facing whom is another peal 
holding out a dish of fruit and carrying a palm-branch in his left arm. On 








* Helbig, Fifer Ni pore Beeinerh, Kilpertolre, © Prof PS Cardy sere the 6 etnias fignite 
i 7a i on the Cactord Horctas vase (7S. xvii PL. 6) may be 
* Bop ILM. Fi, Forsg: Naples garg (fen del either Gade ot Provithes, the wat of Rrechriveus. 
foit ti, gg): Jutta ego (ln fel!" Poet, 1 BG8, PL EA, * Roweher, fratkan, iii, eal, g51. 
Soe Haechor tn Furw.-Keichh, vi) p, sbi, 
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the right isa woman holding out a per bird. The seene can hardly be 
mythological; it is rather in the category of the designs on Dresden or 
Watteau china, a“ conversation-piece * of the type so thoroughly character- 
istic. of the period, and especially of Apulian Vases, ea 

It remains to say a lew words on this vase fram the point of view of style 





and fabric. It belongs to a Wass consisting almost entirely of large kraters 
with handles in the form ol scrolls or volutes (sometimes ornamented with 
Gorgon’s heads), which appear to have been made in Apulia in the latter 
half of the fourth century. They would correspond with Macchioro’s 
third Ruve period,’ and at all events, like most of the liner Apulian vases, 


Ria Min. rte, p. 1 
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stand midway between the earlier group dealt with by Miss Moon andl 
Watzinger in recent articles * and the general unpleasing nick of mediocre 
late Apulian output, which, as Tillyard * mghtly complains, * make so many 
museums horrible.’ I seem to trace in the features of Boreas, with his thick 
untidy hatr and large staring eves, a close resemblance to the laces on the 
calyx-krater in the British Museum (F 271) with the madness of Lycurgos. 
Both in style, strncture and ornamentation this vase also approximates 
closely to the following; 


Brit. Mus. F r59 Naor laceatatae sacrifice of [phigeneia). 
F s6o (volute-krater; Diupersis), 
Louvre krater, Papers of Brit. Sch. of Rome, xi. Pls, 15-16, p. 47; 
Agamemnon and Chryses ? 
Naples krater, Heydemann 932235 Mon. delf Inst. u. Pl.-49 (Furt- 
wacngler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenm. iit. Pl. 148, p. 168, text by 
Buschor) : Orestes:‘in Tauris: 


a @ 


Whether we have sufficient grounds for grouping together these six vases and 
attributing them to a * Boreas master’ 1s a matter for further study than it has 
yet peen possible to give to the subject, but the attempt seems to be worth 
making. 

I have hardly thought it desirable to repeat here the full list of Boreas 
and Oreithyia vases given in Pauly-Wissowa's article, as it scarcely admits of 
any further additions; but it may be worth noting thatin the British Museum 
the subject only occurs on two red-figured vases, E 480 and E 5121; we 
may also add to the list the fine example at Oxford to which reference has 
already been made. 






H. B. WALTERS. 


" Popert uf the BAR, xi. pp. gl AL) Faleesteefly, © Hoge Views, p. 14. 
RVing P 14T EF, Not, 4 and Bin Wetmicke's Bat. 


A NEW FRAGMENT OF GREEK MUSIC IN CAIRO? 
[Prare V.| 


Tux papyrus numbered 59533 in the Catalogue Général of the Cairo 


Museum is a mere scrap (19cm. * 12 cm,), on one sidé of which is written 
a fragmentary text with suprascript musical signs: 


A TA M YT TM TOM 
jcol TA A€ TA Iw NI KE TINAT| 


oe Mts | Med i oo 22 FL 
Tt) FO NA TWN eM KATACTIO! 
JAWN 


The writing is along the fibres, that 1s to say, on the recto if the scrap 
originally formed part of a voll; the verso ts blank; and the papyrus has 
been folded horizontally, The right-hand and the top seem to be the 
original edges of a sheet or roll; ihe left-hand is clearly defective, and 
though the bottom edge may be the original edge of a sheet, it not the 
bottom of a roll, The writing is carried to the extreme nght-hand edge, 
without a margin. Below the text there is some scribbling which seems to 
have no particular significance and is probably to be taken as a probatio 
enmae rather than as a signature. The musical signs are written cither 
directly over the vowels or spread over yowel and the preceding con- 
sonant, except in the second line, where the sign T is placed over an N 
cnstead of over the succeeding A, and in the third line, where the musical 
signt appeats over the final consonant. The various scratches and dots 
which are to be seen on the photographic facsimile (see Plate V) are not 
ink, but defects of the papyrus; every ink miirk which can be read is 
included in the transcription given above. 


Provenance and Date—The scrap was acquired by the Muscurn along 
with a number ef Zenon papyri, and is presumed to have come from the 


= 








1 °This ardele owes much io Mr. C C. Edgar, of the juipyrur were carclully cxamined ba Cairo ty 
formerly Dirt of the Museums at Caiee He not the presont Asuetans Keeper, Mr. Battiecombe Ginn, 
ooly beought (he papyrus to my notice and obtaned and by Profeear W. Selubert, Principal Stuart 
permission for ite pruilimatin, tit he hes als plored Jones and Mr J. U. Powell lawe abo given me the 
ble wide knowlege af papyri iereservedly at my bendy of ele crn wvrncd. Senseereet heures. 

dizpimal “Thanks to hie kind offices; roomy desaile 

mH) 
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same find, This prima facie evidence of origin is in favour of a date about 
250 8.¢. According to the opinion of Mr, Edgar, the general character of 
the script and the form of the individual fetters also tend to confirm this 
date. The fragment consequently assumes a special interest as the oldest 
Greek musical document extant: for the Delphic Hymns were inscribed in 
the later half of the second century 8.c:*; no earlier date than the second 
century B.c, has been suggested for the Aidin epitaph of Sicilus (Zeixides) *; 
the Rainer papyrus which contains a fragment of the Orestes of Euripides 
is judged by Wessely to belong to the time of Augustus 4; the Berlin frag- 
ments are copied on the verso of a Latin military document of 156 Am; 
the Christian Hymn from Oxyrhiynchus is on a papyrus dated in the third 
century A.D,; and the Hymns attributed to Mesomedes are preserved only 
in mediaeval MSS. from the twelfth century onwards: Nor is the date of 
the mere document the only matter of importance. So far as the date of 
the composition of the music Is concerned, our new fragment is probably 
junior to the Orestes piece alone: in the case of the Delphte Hymuis and the 
Aidin epitaph there is no reason tw distinguish between the date of com- 

osition and the date of inseription; the Berlin fragments and the Christian 
Hymn, even though they may be much élder than the documents which 
preserve them, present no evidence of having been composed as early as 
the third century 8.c.; and the hymns of “ Mesomedes * are almost certainly 
the work of Imperml Rome. Both the age of the papyrus and the com- 
paratively early date of the piece of musi¢ written on it are such that we 
might reasonably expect new and valuable light to be thrown on some. of 
the problems of the Greek musical system. 

Since papyrus rolls in, Zenon’s time were more than thirty centimerres 
high and our scrap ts only thirteen, either a great deal is missing ar the 
bottom or the scribe has used an odd strip of papyrus; such a strip may 
of course have been cut from a roll. The sugeestion that our scrap was a 
casual sheet of papyrus and no longer part of a roll at the time when the 
text and music were written is confirmed to same extent by the fact that 
no care has been taken to leave a margin at the right-hand edge aud by 
the scribblings below. [1 is unwise therefore to assume that the text was 
written in columns; the camplete document may have been merely two 
and a half rather long lines. We may perhaps have here a famous passage 
copicd out by some citharode or music student or dilettante for his own 
Bestpores or perhaps this is a draft of some new song in the handwriting 
of the composer, In any case, the fragment was presumably filed among 
the Zenon papyri by some mistake: unless, indeed, this piece of music 15 
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in some way connected with Heracleotes the harper, who in two other 
papyn appeals to Zenon for the restitution of his instrument. 


Text and Authorship—1 have not been able to trace the fragments 
of text in extant Greek literature; and complete ignorance of the original 
length of the lines makes reconstruction hazardous. 

Line 1. The words téé: tap Gu ixétiv seem to be tolerably certain, 
and \kéyiv in particular affords a clue to the general nature of the context: 
for the mention of supplication nmmediately suggests that we are dealing 
with a fragment from some tragedy. It would, of course, be posstble to 
divide the letters as 1a’ itapev; but on such a basis ] can think of no 
supplement which, without rau or tuév, would be good Greek, and there 
is no possibility of introducing any such word here in a position which 
would be normal. Furthermore, the form fapes seems not to be used jt 
tragedy arene once by Aeschylus (Pers. gBq). 

At the beginning of the line; so: is open to several interpretations. 
(a) It may be the dative of ov; but in this context | doubt whether it could 
depend on auch a verb as ppaze or elroy without some suspicion of tautology. 
(6) A future optative is very unlikely indeed, but either an aorist like wéoot 
or a present like weacoo would probably make good sense, (c) Perhaps 
we may have the last syllable ot an adjective, as (tévet Bie'ool, or of a 
noun, a8 «ppeviov vélom, which formed the culmination of a catalozuc 
of erievances or woe. 

At the end of the line, ov- is shown by the musical notation to be a 
diphthong, and avédv seems a likely conjecture. 

fing 2. —-yovermev $m admits of no doubt, and xatacte- points with all 
probability to some part of xavactobie. A division of the letters into 
kat’ dome- is not likely to afford any improvement: 

At the beginning of the line the only fact which is really definite is that 
we have traces of a letter which consisted of, or ended with, a vertical 
stroke,” 

Line 4. No certain restoration is possible here. 

When we turn our attention to the metre of the fragment ii is clear 
that the text was written continuously without regard to stichametry, All 
other fragments of Greek music, except the Delphic Hymns, have metrical 
signs written above the musical signs; in many cases, and especially in the 
Aidin epitaph, these indications are vital to the rhythmical interpretation 
of the fragments: In this new picce we have no such guidance. Some of 
the long syllables may perhaps have been protracted; but in default of 
definite evidence to the contrary, it will be wise to assume that the metre 
is sufficiently indicated here, as it is in the Delphic Hymns, by the normal 

uantities of the syllables. ‘The first line (with the reading tap vu) gives 
the sequence: -vo--uwes, and the second line gives: oo-oue-, [one were 
dealing with a passage of Plautus it would be casy enough to fit such a 
sequence of quantities into tambic or trochate lines and still remain faithful 
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to the author's prosodical canons, But, even though t&p is a cormbimation 
of particles better suited to dialogue than to a lyric, one hesitates before 
allowing so many metrical liberties and irrational feet to a Greek poet. 
Dactyls and anapaests are precluded im each line by the three successive 
shorts embedded between two longs. Paconics would be possible ifwe could. 
read 746" fy4poov' in the first line; the suggested aGGay would not need 
TEVISION ; ariel in the Second line, as Principal Stuart Jones surpests, 
KaTaoToaysrica would be an easy ora apg The dochmius is.a Proteus 
among metres and it is just possible that a little manipulation would reveal 
a dochmiac element in these lines.? Another solution, and one which 
avoids the difficult Erapav, 1$-to class these lines with the metres which a 
changing fashion calls logacedic or Acolic. The ordinary forms of the 
Glyconic or Pherecratean are obviously impossible; but the metrical data 
of our fragment are fully satisfied by the application of the following 
colon: -*-¥|-uve-. Though such lines are not among the most common 
in Greek tragedy, Euripides nevertheless frequently introduces them in 
twos and threes among other lines of a Glyconic type, and sometimes 
uses them in sequences, as in [plig, tn Awl, 546-559, — 

It is impossible to ascribe this tragic fragment to any particular author, 
The word |kéns, it is truce, appears only twice in the seven plays of 
Aeschylus and only once in the seven. plays of Sophocles, whereas it 1s found 
éleven times in. the mineteen plays of Euripides. Ifwe make allowance for 
the greater bulk of work extant, Euripides is either more fond of this word 
or finds more opportunities for using it than the other two tragic writers; 
but on such a slender foundation no sort of conclusion can be hased.* 

Lhe Musical Notation.—Since there are no metrical signs, our only 
concern is with the interpretation of the signs for pitch. Tr is no possible 
to equate a Greek musical sign Immediately with a note in our modern 
notation; for within certain limits the interpretation of the Greek signs 
depends upon the key (t6vos) which the composer used, and upon the 
subtler distincuions of the genus, whether enharmonic, dhtveditc: oreieioate 
in which the melody is set, A late writer, Alypius, has preserved tables of 
the notation of the various Greek réver in all three gemra, For mast af the 
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extant fragments of Greek music these tables have proved a very satis- 
factory clue, and to them we naturally turn for the elucidation of this new 
piece. The notes which can be read distinctly on the papyrus are 
ATTMYT¥OlK '®: but among the tables of Alypius there ts no single 
roves Which includes all these signs and we must adopt a somewhat cir- 
cuitous route before we can arrive at @ solution of the problem. Of the 
definite signs, ™ Occurs four times, A and TT occur three times each, and 
¥ occurs twice; these surely must form the starting point of any sound 
musical interpretation of the fragment. ‘The only tove: which contain all 
four of these mgns are the Phrygian, the Hyperphrygian, and the Hypo- 
dorian. The other notes T¥0IK occur once era but the sequence Ok 
at the end of the second line raises a number of special problems and must 
be put aside for atime. The signs T and ¥ both occur in the Phrygian 
and the Hyperphrygian; but T alone is in the Hypodorian and this 
téves can therefore be climinated from our discussions. In the three 
genera the six notes we have mentioned have the following approximate 
Values in ascending order of pitch; ™ 


V T TT a A x 
cnharmonic Gx An C: Cx ‘ap 
chromatic Ay op C) D> libo 

diatonic Ab Bo C D> lad) 


It will be seen at once that no single genus contains all these notes, and we 
must agree that the fragment presents a mixtore of genera. The musical 
theorists do not tell us much about the mixtures of genera ; but the important 
chapter in Ptolemy's Harmonica (11, 15) with its accompanying tables seems 
to envisage scales in which an octave consists of mwo disjunct tetrachords 
of different genera and each tetrachord contams three intervals only. The 
mixture, however, which appears in this fragment is not of that nature; 
for within the Perfect Fourth y to.4 there are four intervals and the mixture 
of penera is intratetrachordal. In the chromatic sections of the first of the 
Delphic Hymns, however, there is a very close parillel to this melodic 
feature of the new fragment: and it ts interesting to find now another 
example of a sequence of semitones within a tetrachord which is in violation 
of the mélodic principles laid down in the works of Aristoxenus But 
what is the exact mingling of genera adopted in this fragment? ITs it a 
mixture of enharmonic with diatonic, or of chromatic with diatonic? The 
notation alone will not help us, since enharmonic and chromatic notes 
within. the same téves have the same musical sign. From the remarks of 
Aristoxenus * it is clear that in the later half of the fourth century the 
entiarmonic was falling into disuse in favour of the sweeter chromatic; it 
is unlikely, therefore, that we have an admixture of the enharmonic unless 
this fragment is the work of a composer of the fourth century. An inter- 
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pretation on the basis of the enharmonic is only practicable if we restrict 
the diatonic genus to the note 1; certaiily it would be absurd to take T as 
diatonic since it is identical in pitch with enharmonic T, and such a com- 
plication in notation is highly improbable." Ri arding TT then as the only 
distinctively diatonic note, we find that the melodic sequence of the first 
line, if we take a whole tone as the unit, is: tf 1p f 2} tj 42f2}, Now 
we have an example of pure enharmonic sequences in the Orestes fragment; 
there indeed we tnd adeap of 1] tones between Gods and tivaGas and a leap 
of 2} tones between éAcSpicvery and év. But the melodic progression 1s in 
the main by contiguous quartertone intervals, The succession of very 
awkward leaps in this mew teagment is Surprising; and on musical grounds 
alone the enharmonic interpretation, would be very difficult to accept. 

If we are to investigate the possible mixtures of chromatic and diatonic 
geuera we must first distinguish in ae the various subdivisions (ypéat) of 
the chromatic and diatonic. In a chromatic téves the constituent tetra- 
chords, bounded by fixed nates (g8éyyor torestes), were so divided that the 
two smaller intervals were not less than a third of a tone each, nor more 
than a semitone each, while the remaining interval completed the Perfect 
Fourth, In a diatonic scale the smallest interval of the tetrachord was a 
semitone and the other two varied between three quarters of a tone and a 
tone and a quarter. Now of the notes we are discussing, only M in the 
Phrygian and the Hyperphrygian is fixed. How the others varied may be 
seen from the following diagram, in which I have inchided another fixed 
note > and certain others which will enter later into our discussion: '* 
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If we take as chromatic every note which can conceivably be so interpreted, 
we shall be compelled to dismiss any collocation of genera which makes 11 
and T difficult to distingnish; that is to say, the tonic (rovieiov) chromatic 
with a comparatively high pitched T would not easily be compatible with 
the flat (ueAckév) diatonic with a comparatively low pitched n. Tf, on the 
other hand, we take as diatonic every note which admits such an inter- 
pretation, Y and T must not be too elose together; consequently the 
diatonic ¥ would not be compatible with the soft {pakaxdv) chromatic in 
which T is comparatively low pitched. Indeed it would seem rational to 
assume that, when diatonic and chromatic genera were thus mixed auafhin 
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a single tetrachord, the smaller chromatic intervals would be of the same 
size as the small diatonic intervals, that is to say, half a tone, Such a 
combination would consist of the sharp [cWvtevov) diatonic and the tonic 
(roviciov) chromatic; and this is the mixture I believe to be intended tn 
our fragment. | 

We can now discuss the notes 0) K; and it will be mast converuent 
to take them in the order in which they appear in the papyrus. 

The sign 0 is not found in either the Phrygian or the Hyperphrygian 
séves. Such a sion, however, is found in a number of other scales, often 
as one of the fixed notes of a tetrachord with the value Bz, half a tone 
below Phrygian m; and we might suppose that the composer has adopted 
a sign from an alien tavos in order fo secure a note for which the Phrygian. 
and Hyperphrygian made po provision. In that case the Perfect Fourth 
from + to A (Ay to Dy) would be divided into five semitones: and the 
chromaticism of the fragment exaggerated. It is easy also to suggest that 
the sign should property be read as 6, or at least emended to @; for such 
a sign appears in the Phrygian vévos, though not in the Hyperphrygian. 
In the chromatic and diatonic genera @ has approximately the value of 
EE," But although the sign is not absolutely clear in the papyrus ** it has 
a little tail at the right-hand side such as can be seen in the o of yorerey, 
Consequently nothing short of musical necessity would justify us in emending 
the note to 6; and whether there is such a musical justification depends to 
a large extent upon the succeeding notes. eae 

The sien | is not found in the Hyperphrygian; but it is one of the 
fixed notes in the Phrygian with the value Dg, a whole tone above M. 

The sign K is found both in the Hyperphrygian and in the Phrygian. 
In the tonic chromatic it is identical m on (Ds) with the Phrygian note 
18 Now as I suggested above, if this fragment is to be interpreted as a 
mixture of diatonic and chromatic, the only chromatic which would make 
such a mixture of genera within a tetrachord intelligible is this very tonic 
chromatic. Why then should the composer have used both | and kK if 
they are identical in pitch? If the question at bottom is a legitimate one, 
the proper answer should be that | and kk have different functions. Both 
notes are in the Phrygian tévos; | is the fixed note Paramese, and & the 
Parancte of the tctrachord tev GUVTBBEVGY, The chief function of this 
latter tetrachord was to make modulation between related -tévor easy. 
The Phrvgian tetrachord rév cuvnupéveov ts identical m pitch at every pont 
with the tetrachord ta» péowu of the Hyperphrygian and forms a smooth 
transition between the one téves and the other. Somewhere in the neih- 
hourhood of the group | K we should expect to find a fairly definite indica- 
tion of such a modulation, j/ we are right in Interpreting the signs | and k 
as Phrygian, {s there then a modulation from the Phrygian to the Hyer: 
hrygian toves? All the notes as far as M in the second line may fairly 
Pe regarded as Phrygian: but the note A, so far as it is Phrygian, 1s, like 
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k, a note of the transitional tetrachord tév cuvnupivev. The modulation, 
then. if such there be, is a hesitant one; it is indicated in the first note of 
the fragment, but never consummated. Yet this movement towards the 
Hyperphrygian if counteracted immediately before kK by the distinctly 
Phrygian |) and, it may be, by the definitely Phrygian @.. Or are we to 
look for the reverse: a modulation from the Hyperphrygian to the 
Phrygian? Again, as far as m in the second line, we can regard the frag- 
ment as being Hyperphrygian with no hint of the Phrygian except that 
which is supplied by A. The next two notes (if we read @ |) would be 
distinctly Phrygian, and the function of the following K would be to 
indicate a hasty return to the Hyperphrygian. In short, the interpretation 
of | and K as notes having identical pitch but different function seems 
pointless in this particular musical context. A still more spent feature 
is that they do not provide any strong musical justification for reading the 
sig O as . | 

Some other solution is necessary which shall account for 0 1K. These 
three signs are found together in four tévo1: the Hyperacolian, Aeolian, 
fonian, and Hypoionian. In all four 0 has the value of Bs (but in t 
two Acolian tévei appears only in the diatonic genus), and « the value of 
Ce (in all three genera). | is a chromatic or diatonic note with the 
value Dz. Owing to the lack of context we cannot decide between 
these four téver: but it is tolerably certain that there is a bold modu- 
lation at 6 from the Phrygian or Hyperphrygian to one or other of the 
four. 

Some other details remain to be discussed. At the beginning of the 
second line there is some trace of a horizontal stroke which can be intery reted 
in various ways. {a@) The sign — appears in the Phrygian asa fixed. note, 
the Proslambanomenos, but since it has a value Cy almost two octaves below 
the sign ¥, and a seventh below the sign n which immediately follows it, 
we cannot, on musical grounds, accept such an interpretation. (6) The 
stroke might be the bottom of a a; but such a sign does not appear in the 
Phryeian or Hyperphrygian tévos, and since there is no reason at this 
port for suspecting another Tévos, We must reject this reading of the sign. 
ic) ‘The sign H appears in the Phrygian and Hyperphrygian diatomic with 
the approximate value of Ep and in the Phrygian chromatic with the value 
of F. On musical grounds there is no reason to reject the interpretation, 
hut since there is no trace of cither vertical stroke, I am not convinced that 
palacographical considerations will permit it. (d) The sign 1 1s a fixed 
note in the Hyperphrygian and a diatonic note in the Phrygian, with the 
value By, exactly an octave above the note n which immediately follows. 
So far as the traces on the papyrus are concerned, this is a satisfactory 
reading. Musically it involves a leap of an octave between 4 and 1; and 
this leap is followed by another octave leap between T and ¥.2° Elsewhere 
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the melody of the fragment is rather circumscribed and the succession of 
two octave leaps is unexpected; but a singer could perform the progression 
without discomfort or risk, and we shall probably have interpreted the 
papyrus aright if we accept 1 as the true reading. | . 

The note m the third line presents a number of peculiarities, It is written 
over the consonant at the right of the vowel, whereas the other notes are 
either over a vowel or to the left of it, The form of the sign bears no clear 
relation to any Greek musical note. Apparently the writer made some 
sort of a-slip which he has corrected; perhaps he was influenced by the N 
ee I cannot divine his intention and have no interpretation to 
Oller. 

Below 1 give two renderings of the fragment in our own: musical 
notation; but it should be understood that the intervals of a modern 
pianoforte merely approximate to the Greek imtervals. The first tran- 
scription 15 based on the assumption that the composer used a mixture of 
the diatonic and chromatic genvra ; and there can be little doubt, I think, 
that musical and hustorical probabilities are all in favour of such an inter- 
pretation. The second transcription involves a mixture of enharmonic and 
diatonic; but since there is no parallel for such a mixture, either in the 
other fragments of Greek music or in the musical theorists, no great 
confidence should be placed in the rendering. 
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The melody is too circumscribed for the most part for any deductions 
to be made about the mode in which the piece is written. Nor is there 
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any point in the text of the fragment which would call for an appropriate 
musical cadence. Furthermore, the mixture of genera within a tetrachord, 
which this piece exhibits, tends to obliterate the distinctions of mode, 
since the Perfect Fourth is broken up into more than three intervals and 1ts 
fundamental structure is thereby obscured. The general impression which 
this fragment makes is that it was composed, not m the filth or early fourth 
century B.c., but in 4 period of decadence, 

In most of our fragments of Greek music, the rise and fall of the melody 
bear a close relationship to the accents of the words. In this new piece 
the music agrees with the acute accent in ‘xémiv; but it is against the 
acute in té8e and -yovérov. Although the first syllable of =m is set higher 
than the second, the preceding barytone is still higher. The circumflex 
accents of t&p und &v are not indicated in the melody. So far/as attention 
io the word accents is concerned, this fragment is nearer to the Orestes 
fragment and to the Ajax piece in the Berlin papyrus than it is to the 
Delphic Hymns, the Aidin epitaph, and the Berlin Paecan. 


Frankly, this new piece of ancient music is something of a disappoint- 
ment. Though it affords another interesting example of a mixture of 
genera, it is too short to be of great musical interest, So far as it goes, it 
does not confirm the principles which have been deduced from other frag- 
ments for the relation of melody to accent; and no new evidence is here 
provided to settle the problems of prosody raised by the enyval and the 
Actuuc in the Berlin fragments and the Aidin epitaph. Perhaps we ought 
ty feel relieved that a study of the fragment has revealed no new complica- 
tions or difficulties in the cumbersome notation of the Greek musical system. 


J]. F. Mountrorn. 


THE IRISH KING OF GREECE 


Aono the gems of history still hidden away in the Public Record 

Office, in London, is a manuscript account of a transaction in British 
forcien politics of the year 1829-30 which at least three countries might 
claim as one of their greatest national jokes. The documents which tell the 
story have recently been wnearthed for the first time. Had they been 
discovered before, during the century which has elapsed since they were 
filed and forgotten, they would most certainly have been made public long 
since—for their story 15 incredibly funny. 
‘The volume containing them is catalogued baldly as * F.O.32/16, 
Miscellaneous Domestic, 1830.’ It is a leather-bound folio volume of 
Foreign Office correspondenee, comprising sundry reports from British 
consuls in Greece sent home during that year, and complaints from British 
subjects anxious to trace missing relatives in Greece. Some of these letters 
are interesting enough in themselves; but there is one particular section of 
the volume, about half-an-inch in thickness, which is supremely comic. 
It deals with the claim of one Nicholas Macdonald Sarsfield Cod'd to the 
throne of Greece. This section is a musty wad of faded blue pages, edged 
with gold and filled completely with close handwriting, interlarded with 
seals and footnotes. To read through it all from begimning to end would 
occupy many hours: though there would not be a dull moment. The 
whole transaction is a passage-at-arms between an, obscure middle-aged 
Irishman, Nicholas Macdonald Sarsfield God'’d, and Lords Aberdeen and 
Palmerston: in which the Irishman ingenuously lays claim to the throne 
of the Kingdom of Greece—at a moment when even European rulers of rare 
political acumen are declining to accept that throne on account of the grave 
personal dangers which it involves. _ | | 

The situation in which Sarsfield emerges was unusually complicated, 
even for a Balkan situation. Before the independence of Greece was 
recognised:in a protocol signed in London on February 3, 1830, efforts had 
been made by Great Britain, France and Russia, the three Powers most 
directly concerned with the hiture of the Near East, to select [rom among 
the ruling families of Europe a young and vigorous prince capable of guiding 
the new state to maturity, After six months of discussions, during which 
many rejections and resignations occurred, the choice fell upon Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg {the future King of the Belgians), Leopold 
accepted the Greek throne on February 1830; but in the following May he 
suddenly resigned. Greece was inca turbulent and exhausted condition 
after her ten years’ war of independence against the Turks, and the Duke of 
Wellington as Prime Minister in England was unwilling to grant the sum 
which Leopold desired to put the finances of Greece on a stable basis. 

iol 
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ignation threw the whole question of a sovereign open once 

h candidatures and nominations had to be examined, — 
It is here that we come upon Sarsfield, preserved for all time in thie 
Foreign Office records; though, for all that can be ascertained to the con- 
trary, he was quite unknown outside his own private circle while alive. 
Sarsfield claims the vacant throne. He does so twice: first in a letter to 
Lord Aberdeen on May 29, and again, after Aberdecn had resigned the 
Foreign Office, in a second letter to Lord Palmerston on December 24. His 
letters and their enclosures are all that we have on which to form an estimate 
of his character and station. ‘They are all written in his own hand—even 
the enclosure copies, which are voluminous; a large, round, youthful hand, 
with capitals inserted quite at random and punctuation very sparingly. 
His knowledge of punctuation does not appear to have extended beyond 
commas; and these he uses quite indiscriminately. They crop up in 
astonishing and unexpected places, But never a semi-colon or a full-stop. 
As his business is to press an hereditary claim, he dresses it in what legal 
phraseology he can command or tmagine. This is most delightful. And 
when he occasionally lapses into simple straightlorward language the con- 
trast is overwhelming. He addresses himself * humbly * to Lord Aberdeen, 
and * affectionately * to the people of Greece: 





The following 1s his first letter :— 


‘The humble petution of Nicholas Macdonald Sarsfield Cod’d the 
Comte de Sarsfield of the Order of Fidelity Heir and Representative to His 
Royal Ancestors Constantines last Reigning Emperors of Greece subdued 
in Constantinople by the ‘Turks. 

‘TO His Bavelleacg the Right Honourable Earl of Aberdeen Minister 
Of State lor Foreign Affairs, Petitioner Showeth the confidence Petitioner 
place in-your Excellency’s justice and honour, and the British Government 
and Sovereigns induces Petitioner to Forward the enclosed to your Excel- 
lency’s care for the Grecian Government in Public assembled for their most 
Gracious Consideration and just decision Petitioner showeth that the En- 
closed Contains the Genuine Authentic Copy Pedigree of the Royal Family 
of Constantines last Reigning Christian Sonne of Greece with their 
eprecing branches down to the Present time the enclosed clearly proves 

hat Petitioner, by the Female line is the Legitimate Heir and Representative 
of his Royal Ancestors Constantines last Reirning Christian ‘Ramnansts of 
Greece Petitioner showeth he leave the inclosed open and Pray your 
Excellency will be most Graciously Pleased to Examine the Contents of the 
inclosed, and all others whom your Excellency please that the inclosed may 
concern, after your Excellency have deariitier the Contents of the Enclosed. 
Petitioner Pray your Excellency will be most Graciously Pleased to do 
Petitioner the honour to forward the enclosed to the Grecian Government in 
Publick assembled for their most Gracious Consideration and just decision 
and in consideration of Petitioner's Ancestors Constantines Christian Em- 
perors of Greece the justice of Petitioner and the enclosed documents clearly 
proves said Claims for the Honor of the British Government and Allied 
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Sovereigns, with respect to the Settlement of Greece Pray your Excellency 
will be most graciously Pleased to use your Excellency Kind Influence with 
the Allied pride Sp and my well-beloved Grecian People to restore to 
Petitioner the Title Crown and Dominions that formerly belonged to 
Petitioner's Royal Ancestors Constantines Christian Emperors of Greece, 
Petitioner Pray your Excellency will be so good as to write to Petitioner and 
acknowledge the receipt of this letter and the enclosed. 

* Petitioner has the honor to be with Every Sentiment of respect and the 
most Distinguished Consideration your Excellency’s humble and obedient 
servant, 

Le Comte de Sarstfield, 
Duke Street Wexford [reland.’ 


The enclosures are numerous. First comes a * Proclamation to the 
Government and People of Greece,’ to the same effect and with the same 
characteristics as his letter to Aberdeen. This important document con- 
cludes ‘ Your most affectionate le Comte de Sarsfield Duke Street Wextord 
Ireland.’ It is followed by thirty-six pages of pedigree very closely written, 
tracing his descent from Dermot on the one side and the Palcologi on. the 
other. It abounds in references to various * Peerages of Ireland,’ whose 
authenticity he swears by. He appends his seal. The proclamation i 
headed “The under neath and anexed documents for the earliest 
publication.’ | 

What follows ts very delicious: a collection of testimonials. One from 
certain leading men of Wexford, one from each of the parish priests of 
apparently all the places in which he was known, and several shorter and 
more perfunctory recommendations. The testimonial from the men of his 
own town is an ancient one—it is dated 1814—but he evidently considered it 
recent enough to be still of use. ‘This is the sort of weapon with which he 
essays to fight his: way to a throne ;— We the undersigned gentlemen, of the 
town and county of Wexford, do certify we know the bearer hercof Nicholas 
Macdonald Sarstield Cod'd. He is a native of this Place and a young Man 
of unexceptionable Character, having always Conducted himself with the 
greatest Propriety we believe he is descended from three of the most anctent 
Illustrious and Noble Families of Ireland, viz: the Macdonalds of Antrim, the 
Sarsfields of Lucan in the County of Dublin, and the God’ds of Castletown im 
the Gounty of Wexford, that from the regularity and Propriety of his Con- 
duct since his birth we confidently hope he will be found to discharge the 
duty of any Situation he may be Placed in faithfully and Honestly, given 
under our hand this day—toth of October 1814." 

‘The signatories include the Mayor of Wexford, the parish minister, two 
bailiffs, four Justices of the Peace, and several independent gentlemen. He 
wants to be a king—and they hope he will discharge the duties af any sttuation 
he may be placed in... His own parish priest writes for him separately ; to 
the efect that he had known the young man since infancy and had always 
found him a* dutiful son and a good Christian.’ 

There follow copies of letters of favour from various important persons 
abroad, including tard Stuart de Rothesay, the British ambassador m 
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Paris. Sarsficld had apparently lived in France at some time prior to 1820. 
Among Lord Stuart's paragraplis we come at last upon something touching 
our hero's appearance: his official description. We learn that he was 
thirty-eight years of age in 1816, when his personal peculiarities were 
recorded, At that time he had chestnut hair and eyebrows, a ‘ middlin 
forehead,” bine eves, recular nose, middling mouth, chestmut beard, sound 
chin, oval visage, high complexion. According to this document he would 
be fifty-two m 18g0. Appended is a note to the effect that he is carrying 
his elaim before Charles X of France, the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia and the Pope. | 

We next learn that this is not the first time that he has approached the 
Government. The last enclosure is a copy of a letter written-to him by 
Hobhouse, Under-Secretary for the Home Department, on May 18, 1823, 
seven years previously, It is a reply to a former claim of his to certaim 
‘titles and dominions* in Ireland, and an attempt to choke him off, Mr. 
Secretary Peel is declared to be convinced that he 1s not entitled to the 
peerages he claims. 

50 much for the first attack. Nothing happens, of course. The letter 
and its enclosures are summarised on the backs at the Foreign Office, 
and filed, Sarsfield receives noreply. By the time of his second emergence 
on Christmas Eve, therefore, he has had over six months in-which to await 
the call which does not come and to lash himselfinto a fury. This accounts 
for the petulant and sometimes ominous tone of his second letter to the 
Foreign Office, enclosing a threatening epistle to no less a person than the 
King himself, written alternately in the first and third persons. Maybe 
there was also a hope that the change of Government consequent on the 
Pe the Duke of Wellington on November 16 might hold a better augury 
‘or him, 

Fresh hopes and exhausted patience provoke this second appeal to Lord 
Palmerston. The plea is the same as in May, and couched in almost 
identical terms. The chief difference is that this time he is determined to 
get something for his pains. Will Lord Palmerston do him the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt af this letter by return of Post.” Tncidentally we learn 
that he has meanwhile approached the Duke of Wellington privately. The 
Duke had acknowledged the letter, but has incontinently sent it back with 
the acknowledgment. 

The cream of the episode, however, is the letter to William IV. By 
good fortune—perhaps the Forcign Office binder had a sense of humour— 
the wrapper is preserved. [t istaddressed in large leétiers to ‘ His Most 
Gracious Majesty King Wilim IV King of the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain Ireland Hanover Faith Defender Gc. Gc. Sc. White Hall London 
or Else Where.’ The letter itselfis fairly long. It reiterates. his claim, with 
ponderous repetition of the formula * Constantines last Reigning Christian 

mpecrors of Greece subdued In Constantinople by the Turks *; summarises 
the pedigree, and moralises on the impropriety of the Allied Sovereigns 
forcing on the Greeks ausurper, Leopold of Saxe-Coburg is commended for 
having shown a very proper spirit in resigning a throne which had been 
offered to him * to the exclusion of Petitioner’ * To do away with legiti- 
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mate wrifes,” says Sarsield in a moment of inspiration, * would leave the 
world in’a sea‘ol Blood and Desolation.” He appeals to William LV to pause 
before he condones the iniquity of saddling * my beloved Grecian People * 
with an upstart sovereign while the real heir is alive and articulate. He says 
this twice. Finally he offers a bargain. Let the King have him sent to 
Greece, and he will rule his beloved Grecian People as a * faithful ally” of 
Great Britain. | | 

If ingenuogusness and simplicity had been the deciding factors, the King 
could hardly have done otherwise than mail him a crown and blessing by 
return, As it was he got nothing, The volume contains no drafi reply; 
nor. is there a note to say that his plea was ever acknowledged. Nicholas 
Macdonald Sarsfield Cod'd the Comte de Sarsfield Duke Street Wextord 
Ireland was not destined to become Nicholas I of Greece: Apart from his 
petition we know only that he was filty-two and chestnut, probably sot 
well-off (he wrote all his enclosures himself), and full of cor idence (since 
he claimed the highest earthly dignity on a basis of heredity and testi- 
monials). It is part of his tragedy that, now at last discovere he will be 
to-day only what he probably was at the time among the Foreign Office 
clerks—a huge joke. : 

A. C. F. Beares, 


A GREEK INSCRIPTION AT PETWORTH 


Te slab of dark grey tufa bearing the text copied below was found last 
summer in the grounds of Petworth House: its origin and history, except as 
deducible from the stone itself, are unknown; for leave to publish it Tam 
grateful to Lord and Lady Leconfield, The inscription is here drawn from 
a photograph kindly communicated by Mr. D. O. Malcolm and from 
notes and squeezes. which Mr. S, E. Winbolt was good enough to take; 
Professor 1G. C. Anderson did me the favour to verify the reading. 





Fr. t.—bequrme af Pernwourn: 


The stone is broken on three sides, the top alone being undamaged; 
the rear surface, which is fairly smooth, seems also to have its ancient 
finish; height o-56 m., width 1-04, thickness 0-12 to 0155, height of the 
letters 0-03 to o'35; width of the inscribed tablet o-73. A vertical cleft has 
destroyed one or two letters in the middle of cach line. The cutting away 
of the front surface to a depth of 0-015 m. has reserved a border o:to m. 
high along the upper edge, and a tablet (tabula ansata) having on cach side 
bits of arcading. On this tablet, of which the base is missing, the latter 
half of the original text is engraved, and its beginning must have occupied a 
similar tablet situated to the left of ours. This fact, in connexion with the 
shape and size of the slab, shows It to be a fragment from one of the long 
faces of a sarcophagus; the lower sketch (Fig, 2) suggests how this un- 
broken face, probably about 2-40 m. wide, must have looked, the dimensions 

io 
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here indicated and parts of the detail being, of course, conjectural. The 
sarcophagus, of a type common in the third and fourth centuries, may 
possibly have stood, as similar ones stand to this day at Hierapolis, on the 
roof of an oblong stone tomb-chamber. In my copy of the text letters or 
parts of letters crased are shown in dotted outline; enough traces of letter- 
ing remain (0 make the reading certain. The inscription doubtless began 
on the missing tablet somewhat as follows: ‘This tomb I, Aurcha N, 
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erected at my own expense for myself and for my parents”; it continues on 
the surviving tablet thus: 


Kal [7 ]& oup- | (Translation) | | 
‘Bia [Jou Avip( nico) “and for my husband Aurelius 
"Act I }Saxal Aspidas and for my children 
Tals | Tléxwars Aurelius Alexander and Aurelia 
5 pou AupitAlc) "AA[e]EGvGpe kal Atp(nAia) Zosime; any man puts in an 
Zeoiun’ sl §[E] 15 Srepev So- outsider, he shall answer to God 
7, ove agp [rp] és t[o]v [@]eov xa and [shall payle ... . denara|, 


[Groe dg to - - Syvapic -] 
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The names give no clue to the origin of the stone; that of Aspidas occurs 
frequently in Egyptian papyri (Preisirk , Namenbuch) ; Alexandros and <ostme 
were common: Phe solemn Warning to violators (L. 7) seems to have been 
followed by the threat of a fine, probably of 1500 or more denaru, payable 
els TO toysiov or els tov gioxov; cf. 7.RS. xvi., 1926, pp. 58, 59; 70, 
nos. (77, 179, 194, The formula fotei ate mpos tov Gedv is found on no 
other monument m this country, and even in Asia Minor is rare except in 
parts of Phrygia. This striking phrase—with the variants mpds tov gavTo 
Gedy, atpds tov Kprtiv Gedv, tmpds tiv Siuxctoowvnvy tol Seol—was first 
recognised as Christian in 1883 by L, Duchesne (Reo. d. quest, hist. xxxiv., 
1BBg, p. 31) and by W..M. Ramsay (7.4.8. iv., 1883, p. qo; Rev. d. Jt. gr. ii., 
1g, p. 25), while its eryptic character, full of menace to the initiated yet 
inoffensive to pagan readers, was first pointed out by F. Gumont (iMélanges 
d'arch. et d'hist. xv., 1895, Pp. 252-55), From its occurrence in dated 
epitaphs Cumont showed that the formula was in use only from about 215 
to about 280, and since our text 15 thus datable in that period, it must be one 


of the earliest Chistian documents preserved in Great Britain.’ Where this 


stab came from is a problem less simple that that of its date; perhaps its 
tufa may ultimately be recognised as having been used in tein deh 


rite 


region, but till then its provenance will Bearer remain obscure. Our 


crypto-Cliristian threat is found on sepul 


al monuments not oly im Asia 


Minor but also in Thrace (Cumont, foc, cif, p. 253, note 3); the same ts true 
of the alternative formulae: toa Adyov 1H Get and #1 apds tov Gedy 
(cf 7. RS. xiy., 1924, pp. 37, 85 [); therefore we cannot at present tell from 
which side of the Aegean this Petworth fragment was imported.? 


* Tocteply to a queson. as to the dares of the corly 
Chinato objects in thie country, Mr, RK. 1G, Calling- 
wool has kindly eentane the following nove: 

“t)) Pemeige dbpects bromght from abroad ireceot 
thes fee thia Peoworth fregmenr oo cloht wos) = 


The class of often, though wery ounreraus, ix one of 


which nolwdy hes el made a eatrmalie wwly, ail 
HW wn Liotation on it is scrappy. 

2) Aritwh objects proper: There 9 wot one eonge 
AChirtin eject or ineernption whee dote-is cermin ba 
within narrow Jimi “The Silehestcer church ‘hud 
niet (hatha eericbe rae prccale sagetee ly, arsed cacherad teddy 
without definite grounils, call li fourth century. "The 
(actwent checch (Archenifoges, bexx, 45) was built 
well after the pert of dhe twa where it stood! had 
fulien ino decay; it mot have been quite lute, 
perhaps even piat-Rori, “There a very obscure 
probably Christin tominione ab Risinghom (Cf. 
vil, Toan) which Hoverbeld dated gou-g5o: hy iim 
nyle (Archueol, Atlione, wet. §, 3v,,9), Another prob 
ably Chiratan tomibatone from Cariish (EAA, epige. 


W. H. Buckrer. 


X.,.9222) he daved 1. the fourth century Lirek. Ad. 
dt, pig), Pdownerthink anyone would jucige thee 
dates too Late for the obincta AC liratoent of a third 
sitiiler etont at! Browghion des wet ecem. to cor much 
carher (Fh. eter, lil, ov) > le might cotwrivably be 
fave third century, tut T should think it in more likely 
Forts. None of these arr eepliqdy Chrretius, aed thiry 
are the only inscriptions of Roman dam—! recline 
pet-Reonan things—that arc generally regurded as 
Chnostion I think, therefore, it wold te qale com 
av that the Petworth «tone iv earlier (han any of 
the extent monmments nf Romar British Chirarian- 
ity. Whether ibere: are in Grew Bric eurlier 
Chrauan monionent: which have been brougiit from 
abroad hy modern collectors | ean cay. 

= 1) guessing were permissible, a likely pot for the 
export of thie as oof eo many ober antique murbley 
would be Cyzicus, two examples af dhe ceyptin 
fornmila’ have been found there: Jager. gr. ofedl. 
AA. 9, A Olt orcom abs oe far cot me 
Fhilcrme tinier : JPPS. weil, (BoB, py 224. are . 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


‘The Palace of Minos, By Sie Antonie yas. 
Volume TT: The great Transitional Age tri 
the northern and. castern Sections of the 
Paloce; the moat brilliant Records: af 
Mingan Act anil the eviderners of an. ad- 
vanced Religion, Pp, xxiv+ 425: 367 
figures in the text, Plans, +9 coloured and 
tt supplementary Mates, (Section. of the 
“Grand Staircae' andl Plant and per- 
spective drawing of the * Domestic Quarter 
In packet at the end of the Volume.) Mac- 
milan  Cn., London, igo. £5 54. 

The final part of the preceding yoluune of The 
Palace of Minox was devoted to a drecription af 
the West Wing of the Palace as uw was in the 
Third Middle Minoan Period, which Sic Arthur 
fivane calle the great transitioml age This 
volume deali with the remaining parts of the 
Palace in this same period, But between the 
gections om ihe actual architecture we have, as 
in previous volume, # scri¢e of what are alniat 
separate treatise’ on Various aspects of Minoan 
life and art, inserted as they arise naturally frem 
each wmecesive part of the elaborate deserip- 
tit of the Palace, which forms the backbone ancl 
eentrul thread of the whole work. Tis these do- 
sertations Wich give the book its distinetve 
character. {t ceases to be merely an account of 
any one excavation, however important, and is 
transfvtmed, by the we of the most varind 
archatolagical evidence from every pomible 
source, into. a very fall and mech description of 
every aspect of Minoan civilisation, | 

In the limits of this notice itis hardly posible 
to do more than mention the poune inrpertant 
cf thie tespice deale with fn this substantial volume, 
as fully packed with mutter a* [ts two predecos 
sors, On the question of the restoration of the 
building iteclf and of thie frescoes much emiylit be 
saul. ‘To aryoue anquainted with) the Minoan 
metho! of building and the climate of Crete, 
the former requires im principle mb-defener at 
alle itv a eholoe between reboilding and the 
torl dicspearance of the remains many ¢o- 
herent form. And.as to the preci form of any 
piece of restoration, we think thas the govt eritis 
cal tay feel i best to rely upon the Judgment. of 
(he excavator and his architects. And, WW left to 
themselves, without the silful piccingg legether 
and atldition effected ly Evert and his assistant 
artists, the feecocs would be liardly mone sgri- 


fieant than the ruin, Exervanr who thinks on 
the matter niust be grateful for the years of de-- 
voted Jabour which have brought «9 much that 
ts valuable and beauifial gat olf the broken scraps 
which alowe lime has apared te tis, | 
To turn to the beck itself: in 360-72 we 
have forthe fire tine a fall account of the Minia- 
ture Frecoes; the Temple Frei, the picture of 
the Sacred) Grove aml Dance, and thirdly, the 
fragments of siege ecenes, Mhustrated ivy the alvpr 
rhyten from the fourth shait-grave at Myrenae 
This veal is mow for the first time acbequately 
published Fram new. drawings. On pp. lon to 
106 Egyptian parallels are adduced, and Evara 
shows reaton for Welieving that the scene on the 
rhytos actually represrnts * sone: critital opisode 
of Minoan colonial justery.,” ‘Three coloured 
places CXVICKVIN) illustrate these erections. 
Plats XVI aot XVIII, the former showing 
the Pillar Shrine and the decond the Sacred 
Grove and Dance, are of cepecial interest, a9 
showing how the Mincan artist could scees- 
fully deal with one of the mest difficult problers 
of walllecoration involving masses of deta. 
From: close all this detail must be clearly shown, 
and from a distaner, where the detail is hardly 
visible, the whole effect nuit be mide attractive, 
This the artist lias solved by dividing the: whole 
suriace inv. broil masecy of etiking ancl con 
trastiog colours, and on (ese miaases Tye buns set 
his finer detwil, “Chow in Plate XVIMT the crowd 
of men is a mass of red, the women show a 
white, and the tee are bold siapes of blue, 
por whieh) Tittle Inve are painted, anc three 
main nuns mike in thenselves a pleasant and 
attractive design, quite independent of the actual 
mibject reprecnted. Something Of the sxcruor 
sdluiion da to be seen on some of the paititedd 
stuccors of the Alhambra, and we may add on 
some, good modern wall-papers. [In this same 
section, on pps 77 7a, we are piven a mot 
interesting oem fh between the Minoan. 
fondness for geviculation as shown in thesc 
frescom and ihe practice in nmuxlern Naples; 
beth are contrasted yath the apparently quieter 
postures ater in ancient Greek ant, posibly. phe 
rewilr of some artutic tradiion of greater reserve, 
fi $72, it compesion with the pirture of the 
Saered Grove worl Dance, the author dixcuses 
ithe " danting-place of Anadne, ond. ilvstrates 
the whole subject by an accomnt of the present 


ror 


Tw 
traditional dance of the Cretan peswann, Two 
remarks may here be permitted. “The eatvjrattn 
mentions on p. 74 are mone ot less isolated 
rhymed couplets, half traditional and half im- 
prompta, in which cose one singer: will declaim 
the firut lim, ancl the rhyme be capped, as Evane 
says. by a second singer! Also one couplet 
commonly suggest the subject for the next. 
On p. Go we have a drawing af the little fiddle 
(Ades) need at these dances, and its bow. “Though 
hawking 1 no longer practised in Crete, the little 
brast bells un the: bow are still called hawk-bells, 

The next section, $74, is mainly devoted uo the 
engrailed designs in gold are siiver on the blades 
of daggers. “The author begus with an account 
of a painting of a bull's head with ineredible 
minuieness and delicacy on the back of a plaque 
ofcryaral. The very fortunate preservation of a 
aicce of rope above the tnill's heacl makes it 
possible to pecunatruct the picture of which this 
it a fragmont, ax that of a bull checked in his 
course by 2 stretcbed rope and then thrown down 
bya cewhbey. For this receritruction recourse 
is made to a scrne op une of the Vapheia cups: 
an cxampic of the author's strength in applying 
the whole of the extant material to the solution 
of a problem. The inlaid daggers from the 
thalt-gravea at Mycenae next come up, with « 
freah account of the technique by which’ these 


pictures on ane! in metal wert produced <A 


hlade from Vapleio, at first sipposedto be plain, 
but since shown by Marinatos to be decorated 
with ewimnming men, is discussed ond iliatrated : 
then, with fall comparative material, the flying 
fil on vet another Vapheio dagger. “The refer- 
enor to modern life are here particularly charm- 
ig and interesting.” All these works are shown 
tis be MM ITT. 

In § 74 we came to the great Ring of Nestor, 
The author first demonstrates the resemblance 
of the demgns. om all these gold signet-rings tm the 
miumature freacoeg on the walls of the Paluce, 
and thie is browght out by # coloured translation 
of the dewgn oon this Ring of Nestor into a paint- 
ig of this elas (Plite XOX a). The peculiar 
form uf these rings and the emallness of the hoops, 
often go sinal] as to be unwearable, 6 explained 


‘A great muomber of thee couples have been 
puililithiccl, foe the ot pert from thi idanck. For 
(Certe thorr iy a rich collection in Anton Jeannaoraki's 
(Jaunpur ") “Aragerte epryre 

" The woed for a fying fod le not yovboroeesd but 
eOMSoryaps, We note bere al thar whe erratuci 
dip which corrects a pha on p. 7, note 2, fy iteell 
wrong. What Marinsutos actually wrote waa on p: f1 
Pipes their, anid on p. 83, puliyduewn wiles, 
Jtsenolerong: whige 
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by their derivation from a ‘tubular bead with 
a signet-plute Get on it langitodinalls,” sv that 
they were nob originally intended to he worn on 
the finger at all, but rather to he suspended, 
perhaps from the neck (p. 19g). “Che exposition 
of this development compares with the author's 
equally convincing derivation of a whole series 
of Cretan rbytons from the ostrich egg, which 
we had in the second yohume (pp. 225-27), from 
the carly MLM U1. ovo! examples down to the 
elongated pear-shaped rhytons of LLM, 1.4, The 
Ring of Nestor itselfis then described and figured. 
The author, making use of u wealth of learning, 
interprets (j, #45) the scenes upon it as .* the 
solitary ‘glimpse that we poses of the Minoay 
underworld and of the adminion of the departed 
mito the reales of blis.” Tn this and in the con- 
nexion Of the rings with wall-puintings we tay 
feel that we are to some extent entering into a 
region of conjecture, hut conjectures which 
isult from a combination of leaming and sym- 
pathy are of no small value, Anco an p; 56 
Evans goes even further, Such w wall-picture 
af the Abode of the Blessed may well, he icels, be 
it iihwitration- of some earlier poctic version, 
“much a6 the celebrated painting of Odysrus 
in Hades by Polygnotos reflects in the main the 
Homeric Nekyia,” And the section ends with a 


hint of “Epic treatment long preceding the 
Homeric Nekyia,” of, a8 it. were, Minoan Homers, 


precumors of Demodokes, inspiring carlier 
painier than Polygnotes to paint their designs 
upan the walls of the Palace of Minos, and so in 
their tum to provide themes for the Cretan 
jewellers and workers in the precious mertala, 
The Porticoes in the North Entrance Passage 
were adome|d with painted belief of scene of 
bulls bemg hunted among dlive frees, similar 
to thos: on the Vapheio cups. “This beings: ux to 
a long discussion af sixty pages (pp. 172-292) on. 
the art of catching wild bulls as practised by the 
Minoans, and then on the sports of the Inill-ring, 
AU the evidenre t marshalled for » feat which, 
however extraordinary, seen to have been ihe 
characteristic performance of the Cretan sport: 
oman would ihrow a complete somersault aver 
the hack of a bull, which approached himocharg: 
mu with lowered head. The aman seized the 
horns of the bull, was thrown over the beast's 
back and landed on the greamd behind. Differ 
ing entirely from the Spanish fmuromathia, the 
Cretan sport seem to liave been always an 
athletic fuwrokuthafsia. Wher Wwe hove ‘the 
actual death of the bull, we have clearly to deal 
with @ sacrifice, as on the Hagia Trinda sarco- 
phagus, not the inevitable end of the spare of 
the arena. It seems likely that the lower pari 
of the Temple fresco depicted some such bull- 


grappling ¢cenes (p; fit), That the loulli were 
cought in the country appears from, the olive 
Ince: aociated with them, and the author shows 
the delicacy with which the Minoan artest dis- 
: ved the eeteonal variation in tee foliage. 
But it cannot, we think, be sail that the alterna- 
tion of ped and white in the olive qwigs on the 
MM, 11.) fragment in Fig. tie repeeecns this 
‘Variation in tint. ‘The red and white are bere 
in ne way representational ; they are merely an 
example of the common device on Middle 
Mincan pottery of repeating the same tuotive in 
red and white alternatively, Many ecurples of 
this were found at Paluikastro.? 
We are next brought back to the architectoal 
analysis of the lilding itself, and pas to the 
ofa freecet fined in o /egeia opening 
on the Grand Staizcase on the castern side of the 
Great Cour, The main design of this woe a 
row af figureofeight ahields in (rant of a hori 
tontal band of apirnla: A similar piece of work 
on a smaller scale at Tiryns- attributed wa 
Minoan ¢rftsman illo ia in the Palace School 





of Knows, “The freaco belongs to the clase of 


LM. Le: stich a warlike decoration at precisely 
this period the author is inclined to connect with 
the then.‘ great reinforcement of Minoan in 
fluences on the Mainland ond Aegaran side,’ 
and to suggest the posibility of aggressive cnter- 
prises in several directions wt this tame of the 
‘everweening power of the: Lordy of Knossos,’ 
He points out that this waa oa tome when many 
Cretan cities cutude Knossoy were destroved ; 
Palsikestro, Gournia and even Phaisies (pp. 
go7, 308). “These shields were painted en the 
walls: in the Hall of the Dowhle Axes below we 
learn (p. 343) that actual shields were probably 
on the walls, Of this Hall we are 
given a finely coloured recouwtructed. view, with 
& nobln Minoan youth seated and an aitendant 
kneeling by the braxier, On pp. 314-7 we 
hare a note on the ' Religious Aspect of the 
Minoan Shield,” | 
The next section, § 84, deals with the Queen's 
Megaron. Fi inst the domestic quarters at Kurynssos 
and ‘Tiryns are emnpared, The author's views 
on thee difficult questions are well known. 
They appear in the notable sentence on ps $513 
' There is, indeed, a touch greater findamental 
community between the Mytrnarcan und the 
Minoan plane than archaeoloniste—affected by 
a kind of “ Helladic™ 
va willing to admit” Here came to ligt 
som probably MLM [1a freco painting : yellow 





‘ For cxmmple we A SAY Sipsplemmasery Dibees, 
i} i, anvl Plates VETI, a, og Ad, fs AT, A all of 
MLM, T vases. 


mirago—have hitherto: 


nt 


spoitingy ona dark ground, aptly compared with 
a Victorian wall-paper, carried oul, iL secma,. 
certainly by dabbing the paint on ‘with 9 small 
sponge; a kind of nature-printmg. ‘This may 
he connected with the beginnings of the ' marine 
dtyle "jin MUM. IT: here, aa throughout, Evans Is 
able .o bring wall and vase painting into the 
closest and most imtructive connexion. Freecocs 
on! bathrooms ere then dissused, and fully 
som slabs with cup-shaped holes in a circle: 
they scam to have been used for some kind of 
pavement game “The finest of thee cupped 
tables was found ty the French ot Mallia: it is 
figured on p. 999, “The French inciine to reeard 
these objects a4 tables of olferngs: in report of 
his own view Evans adduces a delightful linte 
fragment of fresco [Pare AAV), which shows us 
a-group of boys, who can hardly be doug any- 
ting else but playing some sort of game oan the 
pavement. In contrat to the University of 
Cambridge in a jater aoe, we mut suppose thie 
‘playmg marbles on the senate-house steps * 
was not forbidden in the Palace of Known, 

The Queen's Megaron and its dependencies 
sound, “wrap foul, as it were,” on both 
oor a windinwles apace used for atone anil 
treasure: the objects found bere oe drecribed in 
65 and #6. Space file even to mention most 
of thee, Same steatito objects were among 
them, which have bern most interestingly identi- 
fied as the hair and side-locks of a sphins of some 
comiderable axe. “The clue to this was afforded 
by the small steatite sphinx from Hagia ‘Triada, 
ait uuparted abject of Anatolian fabric, Further 
comparison with « Chaldarun #tene inkstand bi 
the form of a dog makes. it plat that the Hagia 
Triada sphinx, which has a cylindrical bellow in 
the back, eereed for this purpme As Evans 
point out, i the Koowos object served of o 
receptacle, it mont have heen one of mooch 
greater capacity, Finally, be cites and. illue 
trates & anmilar sphinx from Tylios with two 
hollows on the back, and hints (p.4of) ara 
Houble inkstam! for red and black ink: he 
tection Clowes with the beautiful rvory figure of « 
leaping youth, 

The next section, § 87, if devoted to the Boston 


Goddess and the Boy-God, both probably from 


these same iremurics Evand comnects them 
logether, and interprets the group (p. 456) au 
‘the Divine Child adoring the Mother Goddess." 
Of the bronee figures of youths in an attitude of 
adoration he then publishes [p. 450) a magni- 
foent example new m the Museum’ at Athena. 
A full and important discusion of the religions 
hnport of thean figures follows, 

Jn $38 the Great * East Hall! is resuscitated. 
Aut we most hosten om to the last section in, the 





12 
book Here the author, keeping the bet wine 
be the last, produces the discovery which, though 
next to nothing: to be seen by the eve, mo the 
one Of all ihe others which may moet Kindle the 
imuiginaion What has hitherto been Leckong 
to Minoan artis any evidence of statuary of Tull 
size in the round. The nearest things we have 
hed are the coloured relied to whieh this section 
of the book is largely devoted. But on p. 522 
we get far beyond this ina discovery modestly 
headed * Bronce Locks of Gren Weoedlen Statue,’ 

OY the same Middle Minoan UL date a ihe 
reliels from the * East Hall,” and near the 
boundary of thix same hall, the excewator came 
Upon. @ muss of rarbariiens wood, and with it 
four curling locks of hair in bronee, which clearly 
came from the forehead and temples of a femalin 
head, “The moss of charcoal teady to the eon 
eludion that thee locks belonged to a great 
woes siatue of more ihim life-size, periiaps a« 
much as mine fect high, a giant statue of the 
Minoan Goddess heneifi The volume end 
with o virion of whet thie statue mui have been 
to the worshippers, We may not here ateal 
more ow Sir Arthor Ewa’ thunder, jut we can- 
nol retrain from cleaing jhe potice with the 


last worth of iis book, iin which be-desceibes ihe 


Hatue ot *u radiant vinon of divinity, os af 
decried trom.on high," 
R. MA. DD. 


Haus und Hof im Altertum :; Untersuchungen 
l. Band: Die Grundiormen ides Haua- 
bous, By Franz Ontmuann. Pp: vii-+ 
92; 85 illustrations, onc map, © Berlin.and 
Leipag: De Gruyter, (927, qo m 

Thi ieportant volume i designed ds the 
fuundation of a detailed study of ancient dwell- 
uig-hiees in Egypt, the Near East, Cerrece, 

Italy, atl the Komen proviness af northern 

Lurope: Dr Ochrann driws upon A ‘vat 

Lterature,; covering the whole inhabited ward, 

bot he presents bis coneluniom so tlearly and 

simply chat iis cary to forget ihe vast learning 

Which supports them. He deale here almost 

exchuively with oustg or recent type, reserving 

for later wettions the reconmtruction of ancient 

A hook so pecked with matter cannot be ade- 
quately commenced. It mast be mnongh to 
say thal Oclmann beeing with 4 very clear clasi- 
fication of climatic zones, [ustrated by a large 
may, and thar this classificauon ss of fundamental 
importance for hiv later angumenin. He then 

(leaks sueeeeively with round, rectangular, wed 

mixed ground-pliana, single and multiplied, 

Very clear small drawings make the dehnitions 
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rary to follow, ond great trouble is taken to 
furnmh the student with ai adequate equipment 
of technical terms, based on features of real 
impariance. 

Many familiar theories are decisively rejected, 
such as the great importance of cave-<iwellmgs, 
and the derivation of the sittorat from the 
natural bill (a derivation still maintained | by 
Andrac in Dai Gottehans), Oclmanti claims 
tat uovelty for his derivation. of the true flat- 
roofed house fron the dryinaplationm raised om 
four powts, In general he regards rainfall as far 
more: decisive than heat and colin determining 
the all-importantamatier of the method of roofing, 

The countless generalisations of such » : 
work inevitably vary li onogency, one loter dis 
covery will doubts refute many points of detail, 
but the foundations: are well laid, andthe Aster 
parts of the book will he exgyely ‘awaited by all 
students of ancient architecture. 


Das Gotteuhaus und dis Urtormen des Bauens 
im alten Orient. Hy W. Antaan. Pp. 

* + 96; of illustrations, 4 plates: [Studien 
zur Baraat at itd haraungegeben von 
ee Sens n tiischett: Heft 3.) 

: H, Schoetz, 1990. 
Tha & book i on claborate study of the temple. 
type of aoaent Mesopotamia, The author 
begins ley sharply distinguishing the raised 
ckkera?, aa the god's dwelling-plaoe, from the 
*Enchrinungsyempel “son the ground-level: he 
adits the Assyrian temple ox a third distinct jon 
with northern affinities. The second tain divi 
sion of the book deals with details of temple 
MrUCcture (pavement, doom, supports, roof, and 
the like), and the ihind attempts &. comprehens 
sive awer 16 the many question: ef origin and 
sificance red inthe carlier section Rieed-- 
coTEtraction, cioth-consiruction, and brick-con- 
eroction are explained ay successive stage im 
evolution. The book is packed with matter ans! 
extremmly mteresting, dnd it is lit up from begin- 
ning tocnd by the writer's burning determination 


to penetrate the thouhts and nonotives of the 
ancient builders. The ganie spirit inmpires a 
bref Appendix designed to vindicate Koldewey’ a 
personality from Exmen’s recent criticiems, 


Dp. Ss. RB. 


Der Doriaths Tempel, dargestellt am Poacidan- 
fampel au Phetum By Max Rariwaes.. 
Pp. ta; 6 fine bhock-plates ancl 24 photo 
graphic plates, and 2 line blocks in. bext 
Augburg: Dr. 8: Filer, 19g. 125% 

This -yet andiher book on the vexed question 
of Greck temple design, Admittedly the Doric 
order ts much the best for the purposes of the 
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theormt, “The difficulties imeparable from thn 
ariting Gut of ite triglypha ani mrlopes sugecut 
tliat some method must have been adopred, but, 
as usual, Herr Raphael je wo complicated. A 
cardia) eramination of his diagrams faili to eon 
vince that many of the lines he imerts liove any 
real meaning, Some of them (but only-a very 
few) are valuable, and. these we can be glad of. 

The buildings selected. for purticular examina- 
ten wre the Poirides Tennple ut /aestumn, ihe 
Concord Temple ai Agrigentum, the Segesta 
Temple, and three of the temples at Seto. 
There are pian unl frontal diagrany al four of 
these, dnd Grows anil part bongirodinal sectional 
diagrans of the Pactum example; If rhe 
accuracy ofthe fromtal diagram can he depended 
on, it iv interesting Ge compare them for general 
effects of proportion, “Che Paestum Temple and 
the Concord, Temple are both similar in ratio 
of height to width and yet they are obviously 
radically diffrent, 1116 also hard to believe that 
ie entahlaiure of the Gonesed Temple o 
actually higher in relavon to the columo: heiglit 
than in the Passtum Temple. Vhese things are 
really instructive, 

We arr in fact, waiting for a smnpler and more 
comatructive work; and wow that ®) fay 
theonste have had iheir way, it is overdue. In 
general oitine-oul, Greek temple design must 
have been dimple: and the disimilariues and 
refinements, would oataralhy arse from the 


wera rng allt, the irucarchiinctural metic, Start: 


ing from thine premises-we could get much beets 


from ihe diagrams tu this book: Thwa, in the: 


Pacsnum Temple, the plan width te length on ilir 

top step of the styloliate iy as © too) for temple 
D (Selinus' god the Concord Temple j it i 1 to 
about 23, In the Parthenon itis.) to af. In 
both Poseidon {Parstam) and Concord frome 


the ratio of hall the wicltly to the Leight from top: 


of stvlohaic to top of fricze mae (  t, In the 
plans abso the main diagonals shown by: Herr 
Raplhac! seem to sugges! sume: sinapile: prethiod for 
arriving ul cella length anc width. i p 


woo Athen, Ey Wahine 

Jenurcne. Pp. xii 477 24 plates, ae fie. 

‘gn the. text, q Plane (in pocket at end), 

Second editiuwry, entirely eeviesd: J. vor 

Nuetler'’s Hondo der Alt¢rtomncissenschaysi, 

110i 2 ii) Munich: Beck, rogr ga me. 
(sewn), Sm, (ehoth). 

The laborious task af bringing aut a new, and 

i many nespects enlutged, edition of Iwan von 

Mucller’s Hundiwch, with Profesor Otte af 

Murich aa: genera) editor, be one for which we 

cannot be eulficienily grateful uo the pralliaher 

5 —VOL. LE. 


is 


ane! to the many scholars concerned. furlejeds's 
Takografhie oor Athon was adiminedly on of ihe 
very best contabutions (0 the ongimal-secrics, cn 
its appearaurce m 1905) anh he new edititm, 
isan! jn January gg), is thew before Wa. Conn. 
park i with the fret edition, we see that: it: 
coniains 479 2 against @g2p pages, and 50 me 
aginst 48 text-figures ; a fourih plan om adiled 
he the aniginal tiree, showin, on a amall sone, 
ihe various ciiy-walle from promitive to Purkish 
tues nda welooree innovation is fic inecrtion 
Of iwenyeyen pliotoyrmpla, on twentyeint 
Plates, mest of which dn reproducéd [ron 
Hege's ifuatrated work on the Acenpolis [re- 
viewed recently io this Janrnal di Sn 54 
pp. 344 1). The: general arrangesiett 





beck bi unaltered, but it b made more alirac- 


ive Io oad, without fos of convemence as 
work of referener, by the abolition of the muni- 
hered paragraple of the ofl edhiiur, amid by ihe 
relegation tu the footnotes of all the rcferences to 
authorities; even mow tin notes are nor of Te 
pellicnt heme. Ach if as. 4n iouneme aclean- 
lage 1 have Atti inscriptions cited, wherever 
posible: hy trem nuntibers.m the Bdine difier, 
Li must be aikmiited with regret that the print- 
ing is not icp 10 the standard of accursey which 
we are entitled to expect ln thie serica, We nein 
errors in the referrnecs to the text-figures [p. 222, 
where wh arent be ey, 2g; ard p. 2g", wher 
28 should be ay). There are any mistakes Ln 
the prouing of Greck (eg. pp. tba", 165, 077, 
gin’, azo f*, and 4bb, Index, #7: < Vptebecct |, thn 
wort caamiple being orp. 24h, where, it frank 
icribiog: the two versions af the cpigram from 
the yotrve quadriga of 40D 0.c,, there arc no jess 
han seven inmccumnes—ane letter omitted, and 
four brackets al two aocenia wrongly placed. 
Proper naines aril initial are not always given 
Soresp yy eg. “Frikenhauw ipp- 74 r sar; 
1” BH. Hill |p. 30); 1D." ML Pann: fp. 27"): 
Wellet lor Welles fp, gre), Packard for Pickard 
Cambridge (p.are"): and on the general title= 
page Miancheh appear for Munchen  frick- 
ner's work ua the Ernhino-Cemettry @ fine 


given gn Incorrect tithe (yp. gra*), aod in two 


notes om p, 40) ti dared once as 1901 and cnee 
(onmrettly) rqog; Jalrastefty Lh (xt) bonltl be 
IX (yqo6) on. ggg’ dn the dlestription of the 
atte of the Athena Promachos |p. 234) some ooti- 
fusion seeme to haye produced the baffling 
phase “swikehon Propylite und Propylarn yon 
Norden aus geacher,’ anil ai unforlindin imi 
print of ¢ for} (p, 235! avultifies thie argumetit: 
a her he date ofthe inscriptian in whuch Dim 
aniecs the huilding-tecord of the 
Prniviaeliod liself Such erro bi small clietaila 
will mit olmeure the real value of the new edi~ 
i 





obey 


tion, which consists, as might beexpected, in the 
author's presentation of the vail mas of material 
which has arcumuleind during the last twrnty- 
five year As he eays In his batrechoction, 
although few great new discoverics have been 
ninde, there hae bers no ceasation of activity, 
In fact, we may ‘say without exaggeration that 
all the principal monuments of Athens have 
been studied again and again during this period : 
iy ane oes by mens of supplementary coceva- 
tion, or in connexion with works of conservation 
Of restoration, or, again, in the light of detailed 
architectural analysis, of of improved texis of 
the building-inacriptions comeernimg them, 
Morcover, the excavations at the Dipylon and 
herameikes, at the Odeion of Poriktes, ond. at 
the cemetery recenily, found beneath the ald 
Koval stable on Stadion St. tn say nothing of 
minor fecarches im many regen of the city, 
have teetilied) in subetantial addition: to our 
knowledge of Athenian topography None of 
this activity has acaped the vigilant eye of Pro 
fesor Judesch, who hes incorporated the essrcn- 
hal revulsion tes text, and bea geen is teferences 
to all the pertioent jiterature. We note only 
one omission? He has not sien W. A. Sissons 
valuahl: study of the Library of Hadnan in 
Papers of the BAR. ei, pp. 50, although he hors 
indluded references co other publications dated 
mgo In dealing with tho vast accession of 
material, which hea involved the rewriting of 
tmnny pei, and the insertion. of fresh deta on 
‘alma every oor, the author munage to keep 
bhis descripticns terse and admirably clear, and 
inaintsine a just proportion between the esscrtial 
aot the secondary, No serious contritartivns is 
coudrtnned unheard. while mah specubations 
meet with summary justice. 

On some contraversial points the author 
Ironkly adinits to having ehunged his mind. Fog 
example, he it cow a thoroughgoing udbercnt 
ef Derpfeld, not only in the Enneskrounce 
problem but also in regard te the * Old Athena 
Temple, aa he foresshadowrd by his article in 
Hermes, \xiv. (1929). The Opisthodomwye is, 
accordingly, to be identified with tho wesern 
cormpartauen| of the * Old Temple ' (which, on 
his view, aa rebuilt without its peristyly ulter 
(80, and again after the fire of 4o6, stood till 
Koma) tins), and pot, es ber toned previously 
hele, with @ separate balling (the Chalkotheke) 
wee) of the Parthenon, His last word on the 
question will be found on p. 459, under Nachtrage 
vad HerieAfigunyen, where he deal with abjections 
raised by Profesor W. Kolbe (who hes since 
elaborated hme position’ in reviewing. Walter's 
Mirepetis-Fulbrer, in Philel, Wochenachrifi, w9ag1) 71 
Hi., tor tf). We amuse resist the temptation te 
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linger ower this famous problem, bat mas briefly 
noting the author's attitude on a few other dis- 
puted points. Tn regard to ihe original plan of 
the Erechthicion, he suspends judgment ns. be- 
bween. feld one hie critics, and dors mot he- 
lieve thant the building was injure in the fire of 
fob; and Ukewise lic leaves operi the {question 
a to whether there waa a temple in the precinct 
of Artemis Brauronia om the Acrrpalis, On the 
other iad, he derices firmly against Buschor's 
*Ur-Parthenon,’ aml against Heberdey'» carly 
Propylon with poros-sculptures iv its pediment. 
Regarditiy the route of the Panathenair proces. 
don, he has altered his opinion, being now con- 
vineed that the murket-cateway of Athena 
Archegetia cannot have been a * Festtur' apd 
that the location af the Elemsinion belw the 
north-east angle ol the Acropalie reais oxy insuffi. 
cient evidence. He ie convinced that the 
“Theseion.* is the temple of Hephaistos, but 
hesitates ower the exact site of the Heliain anal 
the derivation of the name. Fle would locute tt 
near the foot cither of the NE. slope of the 
Anciopagos or of the NW, wdope of the Acro. 
polis; and inclines towards Wachenuth's aig- 
gestion that its nuioe comes from—or is copmected 
with—HaAy, im the sense of * low-lying,” rather 
than from fees of 2haqectn, adding that the 
name in it original form seems pot to haye been 
apiraberd. 

These samples must suffice us, and |p is scarcely, 
nécessary to add that the ‘book in: iit mevieed. 
form will deurrvedly radk for many year lo 
come ms the standard work on Athenian topo 
graphy. Whilst we share the author's regret 
that the excavation of the Hellenic Agors hac 
not begun before his pew editios was teaily, we 
may assure hint that the excavators ‘of that 
region will be deeply graicful to him for the m- 
vilubble psistance which this book will afford 
them af every stage of their umcertaking. 

A. M. W. 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part Il: Archi- 
tectura and Sculpture. Py Davi M_ 
Rosiaon. Pp: 38 + xxil; 307 figs, 3 
coloured plats, 4 large folding plaic. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkin Pres, 1430. 

Tn theie divs when the sanded of excavation 
wu already tiigth, and the technique becoming 
yearly more perfect, there i no éxoué for an 

W-cunduected excavation. Archacologists make 

it @ matter of principle fot to. employ large 

mombers of work without the most expert 
wad careful supervision, or to confuse evidence 
by overhiasty search for fesulip Nor de! the 

Archaroiogical Schools usually cntrust 4 site, 

whether large or small, to anyone who haa not 
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had adequate training. The methods adopted 
at Olynttios were, therefore, a ibock to those 
whe zaw or heard of them, tior will their reputa- 
tien be retrieved by the volume under discussion. 

This consiut of an account of the actual ex- 
ravation and descoptions of architecnirr, sculp- 
ture, lanpe and Jooum-weights, that uf the loor- 
weight: being by Miss Lillian Wilson, ‘Small 
finds of arnatic merit—masks, vases, bronzes and 
coim—are reserved for another Volume, Av 4 
ilready known, the most interesting lenture of 
thie aite is the presence of large, Hancsome houses 
of the imyjiecim type,.all of which must be earlier 
than 948 fc. 

‘The description of these houses |p the Irast 
confusing part of @ remarkably ill-arranged 
of rapidly deepening trenches which are hard to 
Jocute, by the delusion in the text of unmeces- 
ary tucasuremente suitable for footnotes, and by 
unconvincing deduction.. For instance, on p. 5 
we teed ‘In many of the rooms fragments of 
pitha:, of neolithic black polished ware, many 
celta, many sub-Mycensean powherds, knob- 
linocles and: “wishing-bone handles,” several 
plain rough black kitchen pots of terra-cotta, a 
few Corinthian vas: fragments; several black- 
figured. potsherds, pieces of red-fgured and even 
blark-stamped ware and terra-colias were found 
withou) any atratificaiion. lt would seem that 
these houses bad been inhabited from at least 
Goo m-c: down to the desrruciion us 546 8.” 
Progress ia impeded by groups of plates inserted! 
at intervals in the text, and difficulties meag- 
gerated by the fact that the survey of the area ts 
not divided into square nor lettered to fore 
spond with the text. “The reader has, therefore, 
i work hard, and resale do not repay him, 

VD have never seen a wore collection of photo- 
graphs. “Those: of walls, trenches and object 
in titi are inore ter than jot out of Inqua; the 
gmeot diserauceful examples are Figs. 34,52, 100 
ancy. Ufthe corcert focus las been attained, 
thus remilt ia spoilt by the fact that the walls lave 
nor been clewied, of by the grewpe of grated 
workmen whe play ¢o large apart, The * finds’ 
fare no better: one of the least setstactory i+ 
perhaps ihe marble statuette of a womin de 
scribed ws fallows: * She is décolte (ae) but wears 
an outer garment falling in curves pver the 

i | 


With pictures like this, contrast the mecellent 
photographs of the dig-lhowuse the refuger 
quarter which brighten the peefice: also the 
extravagant panoramic views. Most surprising 
of all are certain photuwrrapha which reveal the 
digging actually in progress: of these Mg. 234 
should certainly have been eqppresed, since it 


ns 
gives the impresston, no doubt wrongly, thar the 
wotlk are indulging in the wnfortuineie pre- 
creas knowti oe" breaking down fram ihe top” 
Wiik. 


Corinth. Vol. IT, Part f: Results of the Ex- 
cuvations Gonmbucted by (he American Sclil 
of Classical Studies at Athen in t9¢26. By 
Casw Wintiaw EBreces, Oman Beoxern, 
Rockaan Srmiuwe.t, aml Avrreap BR. Bus 
Livnee, Pp, ie + 75) 8 plates, bo fige 

Thie prompt and business-like publication 
deserves a warm welcome, Most travellers atch 
many archacologists have had bul o vague 
knowledge af Upper Peirene, and no knowledge 
avail of the classical remains on the Acrocorinth, 

‘The latter are so meagre that Dr. Blegen’s ¢- 


gmimnon of them must have been depressing 


work: his careful publication and. his success in 
making the mowtof chem diesnrves all the gente 
praise, One is imprewed that an expert ins 
prehistoric pottery shinild preve to be so sound 
ait architect, | 
The most interesting part of the book is the 


discusdion a Opper Peirene by Richard Stillwell. 


This (it admirably (written and heaudfully 
planned, Another excellent plan i the survey 
of the whole Acrocorinth by Major ‘Yannoko- 
pouloe ‘The inscriptions, by Dr. Braneer, have 
an iimpartance of their own, since they wes 
formula known from Phitarch, ated illustrated 
by certain other groups of inscriptions: leeqsin 
& Baler to Selves der” devo, 

Nearly eaght pages are. devoted to the coms, 
bur if thiey deserve the careful treatnucnt Me. 
Bellinger hie given (hem, they deserve alio-a 
plate or a Agure to Wustrate them, Apart from 
this, the book is an cumple a to how the ex- 
cavntors tf dhe jess atrractive And sermationul 
sites atvoulel fullil Ueele obligations ta science, 
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Corinth V: The Roman Villa By Tunonorr 
Lets Stiran: Pp. a6; with 1a plates. 
Cambridge [Mass]: Harvard Univeraty 
Pres, for the American School of Classical 
Stcliece at Athen, 2oq0, oR, 

A cmistaken Conviction that it was desirable 
ro pubilish the mosaic heut of Dicnywas life-size 
has ted to the production af a portlolic nearly 
three feet long anil over two leet wide, weighing 
14 pounds and costing (2; ‘The printing and 
coloured collotype aro naturally impeccable; 
but we may be permitted to wonder whether ihe 
muitirial juatifies this overwhelmingly «umptuceus 
treatinont, a 

The mot interesting features of the villa are 
the mosaics, ane the most curious feet about the 


It 


tonics fs that they ft wer badly into the moms 
which cmigin them. Aa Mir, Sheu points out, 
they are evulenily ¢arlicr than the existing 
wembine of the wally; and as fragments of poucry 
and 4 coi of the pre-Mionnian period have 
eer fund in und about the villa, be considers 
that the mioamics belang-to°a humse of the Hel- 
lenistic age, H is unlikely thar an inportant 
lower would Lave been eeecoed and decorated in 
the century of Coariuth's standinment, between 
r6cand gh: and the pavements ane therefore 
Hitlenistic work of the firethalf of the secon om- 
tury cor Reman af the second hall of the firs 
ccmury ac.or later. “Twenty-four Roman coma 
of vartous dates between Domitian and Gonstan- 
fine C1, as well ox medieval and modern com, 
tetfy to the mhabimtion af the site at all the 
benods under discussion. “The chief evidence 
for dati isorbe evidence of the: mosaics them 
elves 

wir. Shear 6 deridedly in favour of the earlier 
dating. He retoarks that undoubted pavements 
of the foorth eeatury cxist in Greer, po chat the 
old view that mi Hellenintic mosaics survive (ef. 
Blanchet, La Wixeigye ph 94) mest be ahondonect: 
and he quote parallels from the Tiause of the 
commul Attal@e at Pergamon, Delos, and the 
Thermac by the Kladios at Olympia But the 
Garinili mossiced do nal show ihe charucteriatic 
marke of carly work: A very laree umber of 
hte employed in the figure subjects, some of 
thio int wessrfloe of eoliured glaas: this is 
exceplional tifore ihe fist century as, The 
hg panels ape cxccuted m tesecllac of the same 
vee aa these weed for the geometrical patterns, 
aid not os sceparte emblemata in a mintiler 
Wyle; Us again ie rare before the Raman perind, 
and jndiecd not common until the second century 
A The drawing and solouting are of the bold 
effective type charavieristic of Roman imperial 
work, not finicky and too closely subservient on 
the painiod model, aa ceually in panels of the 
Hellenistic style, ‘Therefor, unless ihe party 
walli can be proved early, it seen ciler to lake 
nur cue fram the Roman enin-ecrics and to datc 
the Moor im the second half of the first century 
AD. Though thir pobe them-of their rarity, 
they remain important specimens of ancient 
mow, which the late Mes. Shrar’s admirable 
drawings have mude filly accomible. > 

X FH. 


Churches at Jernah, By |. W.. Ceowroor, 
Pp. 48, with 19 plates and i plan. Landon: 
Brith School of Archacolewy in Jeruualerm 
[Supplementary Papers 9], :1034. 

Thit prelinnnary mpon of ‘the Yale-Brituh 

Sthool exravations wt Jerah in ineb-so bh 
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teroted to the renin 6 churches: an six distinct 
gites! ive foun complex and the propylaen 
atea in the centre of the town: the synagague to 
the NiW.; a gcoup of four in the W. quarter; 
agroup of iwoto the SW.) und twe onthe E. 
hank These date from the fourth century to the 
beminiing of the seventh, The cortices ore thine 
of the fountain complex; W. of this was: the 
eloch of St. Theadore {464-6}. At the NUE. 
cad of tie town the church of the Prophets, 
Apoates, and Martyrs had been Initle in gfg-s, 
The greatest shirreh Usottting acitvtri, however, 
tk place in the second quarter of the sixth 
eentury: in 926-0 church was built tote SB.) 
mM 529-93 a group of three were completed to the 
W.of St. "Theedore’s; in 490-1 one was built on 
the site of th: xynkeowue, Shortly after, Bishop 
Anastasiis dedicated a large church fo SS, Peer 
and Paul; and about the middle of the century 
the longest basilica in the town was erected ina 
forecourt to the KE. af the propylaca leading ti 
the temple of Actemis. The latest chureh which 
has hitherto teen excavated ts that of Bishop 
Genesis, boili-near the W, gate in Ht, 

The voportance of jeraaly in late antiquity and 
jhe fortunate circumatance that many of its chief 
butdings are exactly dated make i) a real port 
Hahhet for the history of carly Ghrintian archi-, 
tecture and decorative art, The resulrs of Mr. 
Crowfoot’ excavalians ennich our knowledge of 
Syrian church-building in several newpects and 
enable us ty concert hasty generalisations by 
cartier writes Forevample, Builer’s contention 
that ¢tone ambos were not used in Syria [arly 
Charchey in Syria, p. 206] we disproved by the re- 
niains of ten ity Jerasly) alime. Mr. Crowfowt,, 
comparing the buildings at jerash with thoes bon 
Jensalemn-and descriptions of others in Eusebius: 
and Chorcius, comeludtethat the local differonres, 
on which Butler laid eo mutch etree, ane emul) 
compared with the getieral oongrsity of the 
Syrian tradition. 

ff the arctiltectinal evidence is significunt, that 
Of the decoratiod) i even moreso, The churches 
of Jerash bear soul the testimony of Choriciié to 
the =splemdours of the churches at Gaza; all have 
tia finer which are not only thasierpicos 
in themselves, Hut which gild grently to our 
undersianding of fate antique art, The itest 
striking are the eepresentations of Alexandria and 
Mempliie in the churches of St.John the Baptist 
[Am sgi}and SS. Peter and Paul fe. 59-40]; 
thongh conventionalmed, tess townscapes acem 
ie contain symbalic Views of the most potable 
bilidings inthe we chicfriies of Eeypt,and their 
toporraplitcal dimpertance i real, “Che method 
of repreenting architecture may be compared 
with that used on fourth and fifth centary works 
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ach aé the Lateran mrcophiagus with the denial 
af St. Peter, the rimpha) arch of 5. Mariv 
Maggiore, sind ihe wieden dows of 5, Sabina, 
for all of (whicha Syrian origin haw been claimed’: 
the cont ory virws of Ravenna in 5. 
Apillinare Nuovo are more realistic: and seen) te 
belong to a purer Hellenistic tradition, Like wha 
of the ape of S. Pucenziana. 

Aline all tice: af linemen bernie: hove: bere 
obliterated, either by orthedox inonoelats of 
Fanatical Mohammedan : and where thy ane 
preserved, as in the nave of SS. Commas and 
Damian, they are conpicuonsly bees succesful 
than the purely decorative clemenm, de. Crew- 
foot gives a uel) Giagram of characteristic scrall- 
border ‘These differ considerably from rhe 
thar tonlied types pref|\erosad by Coptie curvers 
ant N) African meowirisis! on ihe other han, 
they are close to the type found ut the Dome of 
the Rock anilat Samarra, The purely geuuetric 
pavements resemble thee it the palace if 
Theediric wt Rayrnne, and others: ar Sumim, 
Salona, and Epilauros; the @varoten type, 80 
popularim NS, Africa, oocnre at Jerash only in 
the Alexaruirian lancecapes andl phe awkward 
animal-pavement in the synagogue. Tt looks mi 
though Syrnam decorators preferred’ to coerce 
iherr Hoos ‘i the hogiral geometrin pattems 

yprilarised Romar) tate, whereas the 
aX ibvaindstety and MN. Afmican measictsta Tike! to 
transfer to the Toor the all-wer landscape more 
apPpmpriate tom wall. ane 


Die Antien in Budapest : I, Abteiiung: Die 

Skulpturen. By Astvow Hexiea. Pp, 

174, with mumerous text-figures, Vienna ! 
Rrystaliverlag, 1920. 

Professor Hekler lias done a valuable work in 
publishing the aurtique sculpture aft Vhalapeat jn 
one convenient ollome with exellent [lustre 
hom and descriptions in a generally invelligbte 
tonger; many important picce, hitherto pre 

vided with a Magyar commentary alone, wow 
enter the world of international archacology, 
His matenal fy derived from. the National 
Miuxeur, the Museums of Fine Art, atid the 
three private collections of Count Julia Asul- 
rassy, N. Boomgarten, ond Edm. Foerngo: 

The mest sgnificant pieces in the Moyen ul 
Fine Arte are: [7] a copy ofa youth's head, after 
an Argive work of the Olympia period, wath 
characteristic long hair, [8] @. emai) Argive head 
[= 470) of a manin 6 pointed felt hat, which bes 
ary lietic allinitics will) Loecrian terriacot tos 
[ia] a tay marhle heal, of execlicnt 
quality, afr a Peloponnesian rome ic, gto—j0), 
if whith (here abe replicas dn the Terme, the 
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Barracce collection, and Athens; [19] ayouth’s 
tere From on criginal hy a ecilpter related ta the 
mater af ihe Apolki on ibe Ounphalee. iG} o 
[ragmettary figure of a moving woman! Attic, 
e 440 [go] e fragmentary. stele with a tekythos 
frelied; the ye ofthe herscanen dutes jt to the 
Desiicos peciod.¢. 9g4. [eq] a girl's head of ihe 
Praxitelcan school fr. 950] which H. compares 
with the “Tarentan: head (Jatrh., (2geqy Pp. 
wt, fig. ag), | [WA] ae ale topes leet quarter of 
fourth centory. [69] a striking Hellemaetie male 
portrain [seconct century], [76] a Melbemati 
atatectte with « twisted por reecmblg that of 
lerre-cottas, (8y) o DPerpomene relief with 
Belleraption eubduing Pegasus. [66] sn tutiaed 
decorative slab: accorting to AL, of porplyry, 
though nriher tlie photograph gor the alleged 
dute [eect hall of thied century aoc] appear te 
confrem thie [ga] a relief fragment with fighting 
Gonts from Lecce which H. aeeneciates with the 
hore of Telamiin (wes}, [1o7) a Raman relief 
perhupa referring to the butile of Actium, but of 
Julio-Claudian date: [rizr] a Flawio-Trajanic 
tusst, Tiersstira for thedesign ofthe hase. [re5] 
a imporuint Antonine reliciportraij; Hs 
dating (160-70) seemson the curly aide 

Vhe much smaller collection in the “ational 
Musrtim contain a tome fran Periniive of ihe 
first half of ihe sixth ¢eniury | ft) overlookod bry 
Langloz, a cunous Etrusco-Roman head [141], 
onda litth: known bust of Philippus Arabs [166], 
‘The Aodrisey: coll. contributes an indifferent 
replica af the Apollo on the Omphalos [179); 
the Baumgarten coll. .a notable Hellenistic Bor 
trait-fragmett [r74); andl the Faragé coll., 
important Antonine philosyplier-buwt | i pt], 

Prof, Hekler’s dexcriptions and libliaggraphical 
appariiue are as exemplary ay we sdyould cxpect, 
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Die Melischen Reliefs. By Pain, Jacomernnar, 
Pp. eee with 37 figures in the joxt am) 77 
colltype pilates, Bertin) Heinrich Keller, 

Lat. 

Whar does » student ecck mn the corpum of a 
Histinet Clos of memonont like the ferra-cotte 
véliefs called Melian? He watts all the examples 
collected, scrutinised, iliwtratd: He wane 
capectaily to te autisied hac the conmpuler har 
atulicd each piece carefully and that he records 
all there ts to record alwur it, ineluding: is enn 
dition and the technical evidenres: Finally, lie 
wants to know the conclusions to which such 
Muddy Ireuda= to what tne the peileds went put, 
whl wee the place of manulactuer, what the 
date; and a general treatise on their immediate 
urthhec connccoom will mo. come amiss, ~ All 
ieee requirements ant amply satiefied by 
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Jacobsthal’s admirable cotadlogue, His nome is 
a guarantee of the nicit conscientious personal 
study of every piece. The collection is compre- 
hemive, the scrutiny vigilant, the ihestrations 
In sequence of aivle, there it an accurate descrip. 
tion of cach, and a discussion of the scene repre- 
ented, Conclusion, therefore, ecm to come 
ai neneity, The methed of manufacture is 
deduced from the evidence of the relicis them- 
sehecet the record of carviving traces of colour 
allows ws to imagine the original a 
What evidence in there lor the factory at Melos? 
The clay gives ner clue te-an,exact ongim, thougity 
it proves that all the peliels save five are of the 
same fabric, Nor are the atatistica of the widely 
distributed finds conclusive. What then of the 
style? After the nmnd-fifth ceneury it has, like 
so many things of the time, an Attic flavour, 
but before that it is an Ionic-ishind beine—there 
bre connexion with Naxos, Paros. Chios and the 
NM. Greek matniand—and Melos; nor in itself 
a probable swuree, hae the greatest noombber of 
attested finds, “The hypothesis ofa Melian origin 
tt nicely corroborated bya coin (the only Melian 
document available for comparison) which 
brars the ype ofa young con's bead ina pointed 
helme}, umd is certainly very like some of the 
reliets. 

Purpose = one peliel seems to have been a 
votrve offering, aince it was founcl in & sanctuary 
of Demeter ond Kore wt Cos= some may have 
been anniphe grave-gifts. But they are picreed 
with bole (not at the point of balance and 
therticre ot for suspension), and thi were 
made to he nailed to. backing of wood or the 
like, to cackets, perhaps to coffins; for which some 
of the wobject® art suitable: set in metope-like 
frum, they formed: a subetituie for more =~ 
ptiive ttateriale—gold, ivory; anc omecthods— 
infay, reprssé.: Fosibly the caskets were cx- 
parted complete with decomtion) otherwise it i 
hard t explain the fading of theee foreign 
relicis at Leecri, which had its own fictory. But 
they are god judecs of coal mt Newenatle. 

A. A. 


Le Treeor de Tarents, By P, Womeevener, 
Po. si 699, wih 16 plates -Parn: 
Librairie Ernest Lerows, i94c 

Tin this elaborate study af the Taree 
reassure, now inthe collection of the Haron 

Edovond de Rot hachitel M. Wiailleomier attacks 

and solves many of the probleme connected with 

Hellenistic silver-plate = lia chronology, its 

geograplucal sources, i relations wilh ceramics 

anid glow, His bouk iv therefor: tuch more than 


Gaiople cotaln@ue > if ement Count ga or benpere 


legataire universelle de [Attiqie.’ 
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tant Contribution to the study of Hellenistic 
oa whole, and déeservre to be read See by 
all fustorians. 

After a brief eecount of the somewhat mele 
drumatice events which followed the discovery af 
the treasure mm 1695, M. Wuilleumier maintains 
that thevariouk objects, so far fromrverying indate, 
ai Mayer maininined, betwee the fourth century 
and the capture of Tarentinn in the second Punic 
War [207], are more or hes contemporary and all 


dhite from the fint quarter of the thind centory. 


He provea thit by the seven Tarentine coins 
found when M. de Rothachild bol the povxia 
opened; they date between 915 and 272: 


Nevertheless, it in posible tm tracy a stylistic 


development from the pysxia, with it strirtly 
classical form, thrtnigh the cups, with their 
anticipations of Helleaistic taste; to the fully 
Hellenistic form amd. omanmentation of the 
thymiateriau, So capil a change may wrll 
cause surprise: and it may. be doulited whether 


M. Wuilleumier succeecs in eatablighing: the 


homogeneity of all. the objects in the treasure, 

The pyxit bear the ¢ignature of the artist 
Nicant such & signature on-a piece of plate is 
hitherto unparalicted atthis.dave. The 
stone set in the lidis also an early example of such 
@ praction [see Marshall, Gat. of Ane. Feaellery in 
the BL Ad., js. Iviti], Mi. Wuilleumier compares the 
acantiios rosette an the under side of the bd with 
these ay 4 pair of silver bowl fron Civita 

{4ttellana In Naples, which abo have jnset 
stones, and two glass bowl with jold foil 
decoration from Canesa in ihe British Museum, 
which he dates ©. 250. The Canosa bowls were 
fiwind in a tomby with millcfior! glass, aod ore 
generally dated-in the first century, and ascribed 
to Alexaniria; M. Wuilliomicr’s parallels make 
it eredible thier they should be twee centuries 
earlier, thouuh if tinat be temmemberied that gloss 
frequently imitates metallic forme ofa much older 
period |aer Morin-Jean, La cerverie om Garile, pi, 6}. 
His secon! contention, that they were nmiale in 
S. Ttaly, ia readily acceptable; we thenauyhly 
sympathise with hie. condemnation of Ocrain 
archardlogists who, * thlouis par le nom-magique 
de I'Aléexandrie, font ‘de cere civilisation | ba 
M. Wuillews 
micr argues that the ucanthus-rosette is not an 
Mexandrian motive, jie thinks it posible that 
int this form bt may huve vriginated in S, Ttuly, as 
he knows no exanple earlier that this. 

In describing the two. cups: with Dionysiac 
Felics, M. Wuilleumier discusses the origin of the 
emiblema, and decides in favour of Corinth aa 

against Gourby, who prefers Athens, He considers 
it tikely that the emblema was a development of 
ihe relief qn the wminorrase; a considerable 
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series of such eases in the BM, found in Corinth 
and dating from the fourth century, corfirrin his 
theory. 
position in very high relief, which are not really 
sulted io thee scbeatiie of a cup, were supreated 
by furniture-appliqués: in the Waddesdon 
Bequest ap the EAM. are wo pairs of bronze 
medaltions from the handles ofa liter which were 
found ina tomb near Trebizond dared, fo pe. 
and which resemble in style the emblema in the 
Janson coll, [W..Pi. A], . 
The cantharus wad dated by Mayer and Caurhy 
nie in the third century, which ‘seems natural 
onthe analogy of pottery shaper and on acoqunt 
of the garland, which would be exceptional before 
275. M.Wuilleumirr can only acdiduee the douht- 


ful testimony of the putesl from the Marmaria ‘at 


Delphicin support of his earty date [hut cf van 
Faecn in BCA. igeh, p. 249), The thyrma- 
terion, likewise, seem fully Hellenistic; it da 
again difficull to find parallels forthe bucraniin- 
motive carly in the third century. 

The analogous works cited by M. Wuilleamiecr 
as coming from Tarentum inehode o rhyten al 
Trieste [early fourth -century], the Jaimejon 
emblona, and onein the 6.M, (Walters, Gas. Sideer 
Plate, No 71 |, the syle of which is clearty Rory, 
Other similar pieces; but of unknown provenance, 
are a wilver eeg-dish ar Ancona, a centaur in 
Viens from Civita Castellana, and the two 
bowl from the same place, mentioned above. 

ML Wuilleunier also discusses at sorne length 
various examples of Apulian torcuuc and imita- 
none of it in Calenian relici-ware and the slvered 
(pattery of Bobena. 

Even if we are not fully convmesd by M. 
Woilleumter’s argument that the tressore i 
iiniform in! date ond of the early third century, 
we ore certainly grateful to him for all the material 
he has assembled and arranged and for the exeel- 
lent plates which ilhetrate hie text. as 


Altaions Tod. Hy Pau. Jacorstnuar. iMor- 
hargee Fohrioh fir Aemitctisechaft, 170, 
Pinfier Bund Pp. 29; -9¢ Nga li text, 

Long ago there was a period when students of 
wat Paunting confined ther attention to wubycer 
ant! took no thought of atyl Very dull their 
writings ied to be. Then came the stage when 
style received the arpention it deserved, but the 
brought «@ reaction against the study of salject, 

Now we ave bevinning to realise how atrractive 

and repaying the latter can become in skilful 

hands; but Dat.ieast had never appreciated jis 

possibilities ¢ till 1 read Prof. Jacobeihal’s monn 
Tn 

Adon Tod & a-model of how such a theme 


ly is posuble, however, that ther. com-- 


119 
should be treated, Tt be berwautifelly qritten: 
admirably Hlustrated: archarology, mytholosy 
and literature are mixed in the right proportions. 
Chere ane no pointe for a reviewer to criticise, 
unless he goes out of his way to complain thit 
ftlerences to one or two pictures cousel hin o 
href inconvenience by eluding him in the text 
and beng ultimately discovered in the footnotes. 
Certain salient features, however, are important 
enough to bear repetition or comment bere: the 
intercs: of the archaic representations af rhe 
myth, eo different from the Rioman once which 
Influenced later arts the curious fact chat three 
Attic “ase painters cach painted Nktaion twice | 
the part played by the Mehan reliefs. Con- 
cermng this branch of an toe little has bern 
Written in past times; aril Professor [ocobathal’s 
few paragraphs here are ao welcome eupplement 
to his paper im the Zertichrast fiir dildende Acomis, 

W, lL 


New Aspects of the Menon Painter. By 
H.R. W. Sart, (Gniverity of Cinliformea 
Publications in Glassieat Archeology, LL) Bp. 
ha; 6 plaie and o figuret in the ‘ext. 
Berkeley, California; Linwersty, of (ali- 
fornia Press, 194. 

The Menori painter is eo called from a fine 
ted-figured amphora in Philadelphia, which i 
inmcribed Meor omooe, Round thir vase 
a good many others, black-figured as wel) ue red, 
have already been grouped: but Prof Smith's is 
the firat reasoned study of the painter that has 
Lenetey pouliligheed. Ti te @ very gon atucly : it 
shows not only greal patience and precise knows 
ledge, but ao a rare feeling for distinctions and 
delicacies of style; moreover, my spite af all its 
curious detail, it reals eaaily, and annsingly, unt! 
excitingly: for Mer, Smiils is one of the net very 
many English-speaking archacologisia who con 
wote, ant are fot Content to oxo on encrete, 

The vases principally deals with are three prid- 
figured—the pretty cup in, Munich qrit together 
and drawn by Haun (Jahrbuch, po, 11. 4), whe 
lost aryhalloy onc in Bologna! Pellegrini, VPC, 
p. 56), a New York cup provivianally: published 
by Miss Richter, and fin black-figured plates, 
two in London, two in Berlin. - Sonne of these, 
thomgli tt all, lide) alteadty been connected with 
the pointer Liv others, but Mr. Smith, by o 
hundred just comparisons and contrssts, ju 
proved (as for as such things are capable of proaf ), 
first that they helong together, and stand avery 
from other contemporary vases; and secondly, 
thar they ace by the same hand as the Menon 
vme. He has overevery fir in them, nt 
oHien bot many ititwess ind thar ie the emly way: 
far-view must be supplemented by tloke-view : 
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the two ultimately blend, aod bereine lamiliarity 
with the vase, koowledge of the vase, under- 
Handing tf the vou. 

The eetieral chronology is ocrtain! the Menor 
painter was one ofthetirstioue red-figure, But 
how late doe be-go? bow do lie Iiack-ligure 
raies stand jo fi red-figure in time, ain Veks 
redaigquye to oie unether? The orylalles le 

certamdy early: and even earlier, perhaps, an 
cnmpublisbed eye-cup in Leipsic, with a black 
Hira! design inside, and outside an athlete ancl 
a treioer in red-fypune which Raumof Ins 
commected with Houser’s cup in Munich The 
Sew York oop, on the other hand, seem later 
wime tanto Mr. Smith: jt recalls, and niuat be 
contemporary with, latish or lave Memnoan cups 
by Olros, Hawseers cup iestrangely reminiscent 
ofthe Siplinian freae, and connet be far removed 
intime: I should be imclined ta put ipearlier than 
the cup-ia New York, 

The chronological discussion concluiles with an 
ingenioas (light <f fancy, the author werking to 
thew that Epitietos mod hie companion: wre 
purtaans of the tyrants, while the * Andocidean,” 
ag he mall them, were pre Alemmeconid, Here 
Mr, Smith is am treachermia ground: and tlie 
antithesis Epictrian-Andocidran, althmugh por 
pared in earlier chapters, scems exaggerated, amd 
the description af the * Andocideana” om p. if 
guetionakle, Paiax, on the miher hand. «ill 
appear bo me very like the Menon painter: I 
with Air, Snuth would undermake acstudy of the 
four Mane Prax vasrs, starting with thie cup in 
New York, 

The fast page sums up. and gives atv extra- 
ontinarily apt ant charming characterisation of 
the Menon painter, which | should The ta epitre 


iri full. (A genienee of two only >— This wtyle ds. 


above all determined by a singular deiherateness 
of tempormocnt, cxprosed in othe toilonme 
mimitenes: of the executihm, the  brodding 
regularity and watebful tact of the line, ... His 
defects aa well as hes qualities proceed rom this 
Uciberitenes:, Which robe hie dine of How ane 
poralyer hie figures antl hie composition. His 
lent painting ia that of bie latest period, when 
he hae tearned his tuminupons and is-freeto obey 
then." 

Two corrections, Plog: the Compitgne cup 
was not connected with the Menon painter in 
my Aimericom book, tut merely cited for a 
lechnical correspondence, P.g4) ihe teviors- 
Hom itt the Londen plate are ninre moensive 
than the prewure mdicates: both legs are modern, 
with most of the feet. | 

One more, a very good fink book, which 
thould be read not only by tits who want to 
know aba the Meney pater; bur by ail 
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tlie whe wani to kvew lnny io look ai Grock 
VaaeS. Jit. B 


Fitzwilliam Musewm, ftuec, 1 = Great 
Britain, fase. 6. By Witirren Lawn. 46 
plates. Oxford, Universiry Press, 1939. 1s. 

This a a singularly excellent chink of Coorpus. 
Photography, makeup, reproduc tion af plates: 
matter, arrangement. pritting. of tle text! -all 
deserve prose and might serve as a model, 
Ohber good features are (he absence of pando 
charcoal ermamenty, and ef Goliur-plates. 

This instalment gives the Cireck ant) Etruscan 
vases. (except the frageeceis from Naucratis! : 
a second iimtalinent will contain, | sunderitanil, 
the Eeyptine, Cypriot, Gallo Romuin, Saxon, ancl 
other deligtts. 

Ther Cambridge cofbertoon though nol very 
large, is variud, and jncluiles cheer pices) puch 


are-the black-figueed neck-anphorw with Dionv 


aon nd Ariadne cutertained by a troupe of 
satya (P, (o, 1), the black-figored cup painted bry 


SakGnides (PL 67, 0), the fragment of a hig’ vier 


lv the Villa Giulia painter (F1, 98). 
M. rs, 99 very like the work of the Achetoos 
Painter ood may be from his own hand. 
7. oO. 


Corpus Vasoraum Antiquorum: Leccs, Museo 
Provinciale, faec. 2=Ttalia,; foac. 6, 
By Po Rosianetit, 92 plates. Milan. and 
Rome: Restetti acl Turminelli, 1990- 

‘This is an fustere but) uneommenly vsehul 
moatahment of the Corpus, devoted to South 
Italian vases, Most of them are Apulian of the 
Darius Clast, bet other classes, monly earlier, are 
alec represented: Thi TH. 10, ¢ goes with the 
Doton krarer in London (F.-R- PA. ro, 4) and the 
Creum krater in the Lanivre (Sechan, Tregvlie 
MM, 7); seo 7.0L5., 48, p. 271, Another group 
consists OF Pl. te, g, PL og, t, Plo ta, gy PL 
15. ge Plog, 5: add whe bell-krater Onfonl 
$54: connected, Plat, 5, Ph 29,8, PL 14, 55PL 
ro, i, PLo24, 5. As to the Davin Apulian, we 
are provided with an admirable repertory of 
1 shapes and types, such as exists nowhere else, 
The reprochitetions are clear. 

One of two Attic vases have crept it among the 
Savi: Ttaliaa: Tq. 45.8 Avie: So is Pl. 0. 
Farad gare PL. fi, 0 (by the Nikiag painter), 

Ph tt, 4% Pasvan. J. OB, 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. : 
Musée Archéologique National, fase. 1 = 
Espagne, fasc,. 1. By |. Bi Mian, 
40 Plates, Madrid: Roix,qyo., 24h 

The photographs are good, and large, ated 
reproduced clearly—nor blurred by doubile- 
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printing as i many fancicules ail the Gorpud! te 
the first Spariidhi instalment isa been instead uly 
Iantalization. The content are some Eevption, 
sore Cyprint, and Greek down to the end of 
lack-figure, 

The bibliography takes no notice of anvihing 
written later than igiz,.the wear of Leroux's 
eétalogue, which is apparcitly deemed to have 
dai the liast word on the collection: and noi-all 
Leroux mistakes are corrected. This of the 
vars cline! as Connthian (Ui ¢), Plz, os 
Atte ( Pillow’ sivle): Pog @ Beectian: PL 
i, 16,14, 2,1-0, PL 4, :-4. ltalo-Corinthian, The 
Ohalcidian vases are ant recognised as auch, but 
pet among the Atte —the lid THT Hea, Pi 1, 2; 
the cup HI Me, Pls, 5) both are in Reo. 11 
Hd: the troublesome (erm * Avtloo-Corinthian 
‘mapplied to all sorts of pure Atte vases, but that 
nem! fo the Coram. Pl. 1, 3 amd 4 ate 
amphora-lids IT] He, PL i, i, Zoek ie the 
name. ‘The fme dino Ply 4-7 waa found at 
JGirgenti and was published ty Politi (Dearicione 
dian dened, reproduced in Aer ah.) Pl, 8, 7, 
Pull, fig, 249: 1 assigned tte the Affecter: in. 
FATS. gz. ps 04g, and Alice Black—Apure, p. a7. 
Fi. 3,2, see Wrede in A. Af, at, pogo. PL Ba, 
lfagros: mrenage | Altte Alack-fygure, p Pp. 45, sty F5h 
Pt. 8, 5, by the Madrid painter (BSA. 19, p. 7). 
Pi cig, §, Peleus and Thetis, ay Leroux, raihed 
than Hades and Persephone. Pi zy, 9) 8 
KiezS (Pfubl), Pl. 24, the well-known amphora 
with the sienature of Andokices. bi the Mirmon 
pagnter: ees GiFop, 1323 Vass i Anwericg, 
wee; Ah Fi peas FS. 49. pet -B SR, 11, 
pe fo: HOR, Wy Smith, fen Patter “The 
reiordilons ahold have been noted. Pl a5, 1. 
Panathenaic amphors by the Kleophrades 
painter #5411, p.14), Theother Panathenaic 
amphor, PL 27, a0 have not seen elnar, but 1 
métraat the inscription.on the obvene and timc 
om the drawing on the reverse. PL -20, 4: 
“eevtored "ies aniid, Fi. aq. 4, @ scene fron 





rilin life, aa Leroux, without funereal 
“sae J. DB, 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Athénes, 


Muste National, lage. 1 = Grice, tnac, 1. 
By KOA. Ruosanes, with the collaboration 
i Misa S. PaApasrvirni. 40 Plates. Paria: 
Champion, 1930. 174. bed, 

Dr. Rhomaios devotes a good proportion of 
hile plives to certain important groups: the very 
carly Geometric vases from the NW. alope of the 
Acropolis: the Geonvric vases from the Tomb 
cil Tate at Bleue: and the finds tn the Puniadus 
at Marathoti. ‘The Murathon photographs are 
pot —a pity, forthe hig-neck-amphora, Pl 1g, 1 


ez) 


had wever been doce) published, We mint @ 
reference to Lunglote’s detailed study of the 
ced-fgurred cup from Marathon (Crithestinemmng, 
p38). Theoret of Dr. Kbomane’ plates are 
given to yews fou) ja Attics, Paver lias 
pointed out, and | have cliecker! bis oleervation, 
that the fragment Pl. 1, 2 does nor beiong to the 
enor vase aa The fragment aged by Sophie (sce 
ny Abi Bloekfeare, p. 14), 

The red-fgured vase, oie the white lekvihei, 
come our better in the reproducions than the 
black-Beore, The text, bey Mim Papoepyrall, 28 
carclilandaccurste, PF), 4, | has heen publivlice) 
by Poulsen | Fases evece, fige gia). Pl 4,9, Lece 
no reecmblance to Euermdean work, For thier 
interpretation, Mbs Papespyridi aeeepts Rotwert’s 
view, whifrli | gm sure be wr -—the worm bs 
spinming >> therefore she m oespectabie: if she 
were not Trspertable, she might epin im her spare 
moment, but aly woulidl dmt be pepreomtay 
spinning. Brucelener is right: it is inusbaned nel 
wite. W. 2,05, the diameter misprinted; Ml 
#, 2, the inscription, Pl. 7, 4, mot by the Par 
punter: | thourh( of the Deepdene painter 
Fl, to, 1, the Iekythad fre not attritated to 
Dour in aif, Vp. aio tot eaid to be mlated to 
tis weeks, Plog. a, PL 4. 4, PL go eered (0 pe 
carlier thos gox White Iekythoi: a good 
eclection. It ie not Always made clear who is 
| bly for the attributions: Bechor'y 
nitine aboulid haye bern mentioned oltener; and 
Luet’s forthe cordy-works of the Achille: panier. 
Pla, 1) Metevere Pie g) 9, by the same hand 
i Besele A rove (C0 Brveseets, POL, Jd, Pf. 2. 4) 
ant! the repoimied Ohfered oy, IM ot, g, Fons. 
t4, p. 200, No. a5 and Ay, Vi p. 978, No. a6; 
Pl gy tet P. pr 265,6 bist PL 9, 3, idid., 6. 

As this is the frat arientifie eatahawroe of the 
cilinction of vasra in Aihicim it i ma paty that 
the author do mor give tho" hiblegraphy * in 
fill, invtead of refering: the reader, for earlier 
pateuges, to the cotaligues of Caollignon ond 
Gouve and Nicole. y 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: British 
Museum, fasc. 6 = Groat Britain, tase. §. 
By HB. Wares. gf plate. Lomilon; 
Hiunplurey Milflid, rogi.- ry 
The sixth) London fascicule, whieh folliws 
hard on the fifth, a devoted ta Auic byvdnar:— 
wach pf hytiniaj ae were not pablished in the 
lnat foscioule; med thie dad) bycleiat, with the 
Otniaion (for some reaeon\| ol ihe carlicet. “The 
Landon collection t in. remarkably good con+ 
ition: there is coniparitively litthe: repainting, 
wf that dso pule the pliotographs com be trusted, 
and We Efe not preacniod wilh row after nw of 
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more or ies tainted anriqurs. But exceptions 
should have been noted tn the text: nf dhe bf. 
vais, Pl. 76, a | B 905), Pl 75, 4 [RB g07) Pi. 
$3. 4 (B.524), and Pi, 88,  (B 341) are consider- 
ably repainted, “The photography t very good, 
and fortunately (he scale is larger than in earlier 
inttalments. Compare the plates of bf bydriat 
fiere with those of b.0 amphorae in the third 
faxcicuile: the improvement is crormous A 
minor improvement isthe addition of the museum 
fumbers to the plates. “The photographs are 
nearly al! taken from the right pount of view, andl 
the shape of the vase hus nor been spaili by 
jipping-vp for the sake of the heads, 

‘The citations are usually accurate: brat 1 tuset 
point out that, in the rf part, PL A6, 3 CE ago! 
is avigned, not to the Niohid painter, but to hoe 
solioal, in my de, Vip: 94n: and thar PL BH, 5 
(E209), PL 8a, 2 (E210), and PL ay, 4 1B a3) 
are not suid there (p. 495) 1@ be by the Washing 
painter, but to be im bis manner. Sunilarty, m 
the bf section, Pl. go, 4 (BR. g36) has mot beeu 
said vo be in the style of the Antimeies painter 
LJ ALS. 0927. 1 90), 

Che graffi! have received special treatment. 
T reckon that ewenty-fve of the bf. hydriai here 
figured howe graffiti. “Three of these twenty-five 
are recorded accurately: two ‘are admittedly 
given incemnplete (w-and-so ‘and two other 
characters}; -and oventy ary quite wrong, 
This ie a goodly proportion: and it ought to be 
possible itt the next fascicule-to achieve perfect 
uniordlty by climimating the twelve per cent, 

No dates are given for the b.f, hydriai, tnit the 
ri, are dated,.a goed many of them somewhal 
earlier, others somewhat later, than seems 
natural. Thus Pl 8) (1e21- 7-10.72) 6 not a 
‘rd. bydria of tho earlior peril, about 4lo— 
sho we’: i cannot be earlier than 450 OF 440. 
‘he ewo hwiltiai on PL 84 are aaid to belong to 
‘the later period (440-440 8.c)°: metther can 
be much carter than 430; andl if 450-940 i late, 
what are late fourth-ceutury bydrial?’ Pl. 68,1, 
by the Kiraplrades painter, i: said to he not 
later Wan 430, and from the heading it would 
scom fo be no eariher: but it cannot be later than 
azo, and it has nothing in common with Pi. 88, 
2 and 4 but the subject. “Tn Pl, go we learn thar 
Nos, 5-7 are “larger and of fater date" than 
Nom, iq, and that they belong te" the entf of the 
fifth century.’ But No, pis by the painter of the 
Yale oinoehoe (An) Tp 288, No. 14), and cannot 
be much tater than 460; and Nos, 4 and 6 are 
not fater than 440, “The expression in the 
leading + PL. a3, ‘the free and florid type 
usually masortated with the Cyrenaica and Black 
Sea colonies, seem to bea synonym of * Kereh 
style*: but No. et B® pot in the Kercl style, it ie 
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wthMeidian, PL og is Ireaded ‘late fourth 
century’: tat most of the vases on it are no 
jater than those dated yoo-g4o in the preceding 
plates; and some of them are eaely fourth 
‘entury, Pl 100, 4 culled ‘Tate fine style,’ 
which is all nght if one can stomach the aom- 
bigueme term “fee "= bet IM, 102, 2 & also called 
‘Jate fine” and it is much eorlier—lote fifth 

i: Pl 76, 4 (8g07);: Leagrms groop 
(Attic Alacktigere: a Skevh, p. 43, No. 42}. Pl, 
My. g (429); a | pointed out In AL7A., 1ha9, 
jp. 969. the eecond inscription cannot be ex- 
panded tq Kertay and does mot read wen, J 
also pointed out, fbid., p. 362, that in Bago 
(PL 88 2), the lost name is not Eresilia but 
Hegeslla. PL 85, 39 [Bagri: Sep, ML 
fo: Potwrtt,, Pi go,1 (B4qo0)7 the name 
Anthyle, not Anthylle, Pl go, 2 (B 394): 
Leugros wroup (ALB SS p. 45.80.59). Plogbsi 
(Bqrlj red paint as welbas white. 

Bal: PL-89 (rgat. 7-10.2), ly Polygrotas of 
wery close to him. Pl. 84, ¢ (E166), very bad 
work by the punter of Munich 2945. PL 84, 2 
(E184): there ie @ fragment by the sane hand 
in ‘Tohingen (Watsinger, Pl. 41, E tio). Fl. 
fi, a: the inscriptions are stor twice. Ph. 
HG, 4 (Eaoo)}: for the style compare o lydia in, 
Berlin, ago2. Pl, 47, ¢ (E193): by the painter 
of Lomdon £485, like a lydria:in Jena (955). 
Pl. 87.9 (EB ig5); the graffite ts wrong, see text 
to CLV. Oxford, PL 28,9, Pl, 88,8 (E 208) and 
Fi, fo, 3 (EB 209): see B.4.R. 11, pp 25-5, PI. 
8, fi: Tithows, not Keplutes. PL. go, 3: 
Peitho holds, not a phiale and an alabastron, but 
an alabastron atwched to.im thong; Eee not a 
sword, perhaps a mirrot. PL oy, is. the ine 
seriptinons are mods, Ploy, 4! an the object, met 
a kviix, held by the woman see 7.4.5. 47. p. 230. 
Pl roo, 9 (E 29) ts nor of * late Artic style * bat 
of typical Lralinteatyle: Pl. 101, 2 (F 90), an the 
oiher hand, is net of Campanian fabric, but 
purest Attic, of the worst period, the begining 
of the fourth century, The-dinos, Pl, 103, i 
singled out ae * aot of (le finest example: of the 
later efor "free" style in existence.’ which le 
pitehing it vatlier high: the drawing te quite 
dead. Pi, coq, 2, the prykter 6 not iy the style 
of the Euthymiides qrainter' (or, aa he aight be 
called, Euthymides), but by am inferior artist. 
The inscription reads not xeeyow ban xopxer, 
There was just possibly a letter or two in front of 
this, but the ward cannot haye heen Nivepe =e wr 
Necpyoow, for thut is not a posible Greek names 
As for Aeors, it has been taken os 23 proper 
name, aud uo doubt rightly (Potties, (¥. ait, 
Ie, PL 30,3). | 

A word about the gtalfite of the nf vdeo 
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PL Ry. ft reads VAIAPAXI*O) A/) and ix 
piven correetly, execpt that dhe monogram ahold 
be ata distance from the rest. “The author trana- 
lates “a hydria for 3 dractimac ) obol,’ and refers 
to Hack) pp. fi and 7t. Hack!'s vasciea hydria 
of the same clue a3 ours, in Petrograd (757, St. 
i206): itis imicribed YATPIAPAXMO! AV, 
I take this to be (pin) tpibpoyiest) souk), anc 
our graffito ta be ¢(2pen) Satie ( wos} aoiferkan ri 
For the =o: compart the Nolan amphora by 
the Pluale painter:in the Louvre (G 446, Pattier, 
Albom, PL 144} —K AMOE (=na(thowoi) rrei(ukony? 

1 don’t know why the information placed on 
the back of the binding by the publishers is 
partly in French: Ge what language “U.S. of 
America" may bbe. 

J. & Be 


Bilder Griechischar Vasen, ctlite| by J. 
Besrcey and Paw. Jacomrmat FA. :: 
Der Berliner Maler. Hy J. D. Brarcey. 
Pp. es; ga .plares: prone FA. 4: Kert- 
echer Vanes By Kart Scrap. Pp. 
20; 24 plans, 25m. Berlin-Wilmendort: 
H. ‘Kelter, 1g 4a, 

Good reproductions which purthe grace and 
delicacy of Greek vase drawings into uur hands 
are a joy, und those of this series, of which Parte 

2 and 9 are before us, give the hew of which 
scant and photographer ar: capable. Perhaps 
in dhe case of the Kereh vases too grent a pro- 
portion is given to the camera. Both photo- 
graph and our-spread drawing must distend, bur 
when the curved surface te crovethed with figure 
fo ts the emie with most of the Kercl vases, ile 
distorticn of the-fens seeme the greater evil. It 
fs much that the intimate relation of the figures 
tO the curve of the vase ix jut really jlhastrated, 
while the Individual figures suffer, ¢. Plates 6 
ang 7 (Part 3], The fext presupposs some 
knowledge, and indeed maker. no pretence of 
introducing the subject tothe reader, Yet it ie 
hardly suited to the atudem. A detailed tech- 
nical expesition could) not be expected in the 
aprice available, lat acredhing might have been 
given, Profesor Beazley pois forth lis canelu- 
sions wails al) the authority, to which his expert 
comomeumnhip entithes him, bot on explanation 
of why he daves boils pictures cn Mate 4 | Part 2) 
ot rrmighly contemporary, and that or Plite 21 
contemporary with that on Mare 24, 2, orthar 
ant Plate 17,2 ax of the painter's middle period 
and bad, compared with that on Plate is would 
have been welcome. We feel thar he ie * just 
telling us.’ 

And, though the three periads of the Rerch 
vas are differentiated lor us, we would gladly 
exchange some of Dr, Schefold's descriptions of 
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the scone, pleasantly (maginative thigh ther 
are, for an explanation af why, fur lostance, the 
vase on Place 19 (Part 4) to be thought just 
fifteen: years later than that on Plate 1g, 

But these are the carping criticisms of one who 
finds that his knowledge and his eve ore mnt 
equal to the demands made on them In ony 
ease the iihwtraticn: are the thmg, and ther 
make ihe series indicperuble tu the student of 


vases, | 
J: FP. DD 


Histoire Universelle des Arts, dew (temps 
primitifs jusqu’s nox jours, publice yous la 
direction de Lotm KRgéas, Vot. [. L'‘art 

. : Orient, Grice, Rome, By G. 
GosTenau and V. Carer. Pp, 494: @r4 
Wusgtrations Paria: Litraine Anmanil 
Galin, 1990. Go sr, 

This plessat book provides an excellent intro- 
duction to ancient art Tt ie written with that 
lucidity, characterstically French, which knows 
how 10 Blaze @ clear trail for the beginner 
through the thickets of controversial problems, 
Particularly oseful m the arrangement hy which 
the art of Beypt amd that of Western Asia aco 


tteated side by side 10 bring out-early links and 


wractual divergences, and gam, ton, so far as 
ihey gooure the om pages summariing the 
characteristic: of Greck Artin general, though 
attention might lave been drawn to the pecu- 
liarly ‘Greek discovery of the posilility of repre- 
eenting objec on « Hat surface not as the mind 
knows they are but at the cye we them, We 
noite that Cyretiaic vases, ox one expects in @ 
French, work, are soll Cyrenaic, and thar the 
peme of the Vern of Milo te still @ mystery, bot 
auch minor points do not impalr ihe usedilorss 
cf the bowk.. 

The Uluvtrations arcion the small side, but 
excellently reproduced in halftone Tt isa pity 
that an old photograph till shows the Lion Gate 
at Mycenac encumbered with #ones, and that 
the only pictare of the Aging poulpture shows 
part of a pediment in the preFurnwangler 
arrangement. But theer again are emell bem 
Bheeinca very well-clisen set of dlurtraticnis, 

j. PD. 


Makedonien bis sur Thronbeslteigung Philippe 
i. By Fare Geves. (Seitef? ig of ia 
-Histrmche = Zeitehifh) Pp, vii + rab. 
Munich ond Berlin: Oldenheurg, nga, 
7.40 m. 

This book fille a gap, for phere fs no recent 
account Of early Macedoman history treated for 
iteel omel not, os on theidient fn the wtery af 
Greece, The history proper and chronology are 
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well anal carefully dene, aml the mnoiiti lines 
brought aus the lng etre): to avoid becornhng 
o vandal of Athens, and how Macedonia synocciecd 
Olynithis mA comterpoise and remrly fell. a 
victim qu hier own ereation, All thie part iz Full 
atv Letpful: lout some deiuiled questions require 
notee. Geyer follows Beloch in supposing that 
Thue, Uf, tee, 2 tenn that Archtlaes formed a 
heavy infantry, which 4 pet bi the Greek; 
Perditeas H already bad) boplites, and Thucy- 
dides only says Archelace provided  muttrial 
thinge—roadk, Lore, weapou, On the other 
hond, Ne rightly refises in the Anaximenes frag- 


ment (FOr, Ait. 72, F 4) to alier Alexander to: 
Philip, 2 da Kacest anc others, but spoile ft by 


making Alesancer I create the cavalry. alone, 
mnre he hee already owignrd the infariiry to 
Archelars. “The cretion of w..modern: army, 
cavalry and hoplite: both (not, of courte, the 
piialoos), was veally the work of Alexaunder IT, a 


natural reaction after the temporary subjection. 


to Persia (for vets whim an) tedy peg rood 
sy eitines crey oho —Archrlaos may ime 
divitlenl! lower Marrdonla into Berkey, but 
I think pot Siedifenrie: places like Pella con 
hordly jiave been paleis in the lifth omtury, 
Whatever they were iy the think —Geyer, in a 
hook of this kind, perhaps rightly, refuses to 
re-discus the ethnology, and assunie Marcedo- 
niens were backward (arecks, taking * Greek * ae 
something giver, Long aed T pointed our that 
te bare question ‘Were the Miaredoniani 
Creeks ?° had litte meaning unless we first, knew 
what a Greek was; | imagine that Profesor 
Myres’ Hho were the Greeti? (which Geyer could 
‘not uae) bins rubbed that matter well in—But the 
weak port in the book tw the scanty attention 
given to the “ quati-conititution' ; for, after all, 
Marrdenia was the only cowery of antiquity 
which posesed the germ of something which, 
given time and fortum, might have devel 
ito comstitutional momarehy. I uid hoped fora 
full dinusdion of the relation of Macedonian 
custome to the hero monarchy and of the origin 
Aithe righte of the people under arms, and wes 
disappointed | think Geyer believes, with 
Raeret (if ix not clear-te mn), that: it waa all a 
cTeation-of the kings; but its difficult ty crodit 
this, For invtancs, he thinks (hat (he pohility, 
lat oot the people, had a voice in choosing the 
now king: whereas m-—hitery we find the 
nohitity with no-woice at all, and the coown,.on a 
king's death, in the hands ol the peoples how 
did it get there ?—Still, fb ia weefol book, and 
ame to be welcomed. 
W. W.T. 
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Helleniatic Military and Naval Develop- 
ments, By W.W. Tass, Pp. i7o. Cam- 
hrdge University Pros, Ppgo. fy 

Mer Varn hus inthis vole republished with 
amplifications aod pote his Lor-Knowles Lee 
tures for 192q—3o delivered at Trinity Gallege, 
Cambridge, The ueeoof these lectores for the 
exposition of classical military histery i4, 2s fie 
a3 | am oware, new, and ir ia a bencedent 
which may be followed with advantage, for I 
have fone been conviness) that many of the 
problem of ancient military history can be 
recived dr, at the leat. their solution. can be 
helped, Worbeir technical milnary feature: are 
more clomly eamined thar hay in mos) caves 

yet been done, 

Mir. Tarn begins by shevwring we that the mill- 
tary tactical ideas of the Grecks of the filth cen 
tury ac., [he Greeks of Marathon, Thermpylar 
and Platuea were rudimentary, wliile of strategy 
they tad no concephon, Themilittary strengrh 
of the Greeks of thar period lay in the physical 
fitness and. eqpiipment of their ancy andl iy theit 
0 inde wer ot that equipment, acyuired hy 
training bern in carly youth. The Olympey 
es constituted the autumn moancenveres of the 
Greeks, Bul their onc ilea of bare wae the” 
delivery af a direct frontal attack. Mimmuvre- 
a a prelude yo hare had no place in their con-— 
ception of the military art, neither did mancere 
uring bartl, but their system did provide as 
exsential feature which the Persian svstern lacked, 
a eolid infantry bara on which manaruvre in 
hatile Gould be developed. 

As Mr; Tarn points oui, If thia building op of 
osolid infantry core was the Greek conta buen 
to the development of the artof war, * the: history 
of cavalry at this time belongs primarily te Asis," 
In oother words, it was m Agia with its wider 
space, and it nomad orbes, arcnstomecl to ue 
the horse and the camel, that the conception of 
the wee of mobility aad’ Tere in war wus 
horn. XMerxes confronted by the pas of Thermo- 
pylac-aronce thought of # nurming movement, . 
at find by aca, an atterpt which failed mainly 
owt io hed weather, then by lund Leonicas® 
orrangemiciis for guarding hi Hank, not at all a 
difficult task: in that country, wer biadequate, 
maiily, 0 suuwest, berauer the idea fa urna. 
movement did not oocir to him The pesitiog 
of the Phocians indicates an attcenpt to block the 


oad to Dos, rather than the provigon of @ 


guare for Leonidas’ Hank, 

Alexandersaw the advaninges ane! detects bottr 
of the Greek ~~ ar ae Persian systems, amd 
by wniting to the photon, which deeeliped 
naturally from the heplite, the Persian ue 


of cavalry and light troops hie created as 
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periect S military invtrumert oa waa possible in 
his time, He finn of Europeans conceived 
it to be the prime task of the commoner * to 
wach the doulthil bale where to wage,’ 
rather than to lead: himeel! the first attack. T 
am inclined wo think thar he got this idea oleo 
from the Permian. The porn of the Gonna 
Ring was tod surred t6 udmit of jus leading u 
charge In person; hue directed battle from the 
rear, a.tethod of warture which the contempo- 
rary Greek beader pmbably regarded with con 
tempi. Lt is wt east ceruaic) thal in Alexander's 
ware We find the fist cominnation of a solid 
power of attack and of definee with mobility 
and ancy. 

After Alexander's deatli, aa Mr. Tarn savd, the 
Successor ignored or fongothis prmeiples, and 
later we find the Komanes going throagh a very 
simular military evolution. ‘The early Roman 
leaders, like the carly Greek leaders, thought only 
of frenta) attack, the legion was the phalanx in 
another foo. The Romar, like the Greels, 
uxually won their battles berawe their equip- 
iment, phyiical condition and tramimng. were 
superior, bur they dich got lenn to manorovre 
wtih they tet Aannilal, whe taugh Scipio 
Afficuuus. Again, it wos the East whieli in- 
apired the West Tt was, T imagine, because of 
thew facm that Napoleon put Alecaniler and 
Hannibal fet amengat the commanders, whew 
campaigns he toli) hia officers to read and te-reud, 
1 am teo much of a tand-lubber to be able to 
examine ctitically Mr. ‘Tarn's amy of naval 


warfare. lt his tudy of the tevhinieal conditions 


of classical warfare on land it 30 jue und 
scholarly that | cheerfully aseome his seamanship 
te be all Tile quality, : 

F. LAUHIGE. 


Le monife méditerranéen jusqu‘au IV? sidcle 
avert JC, By EF. Cavatowac, Pp. ‘job; 
amupa. Pars: de‘Boccard, gag. 90 fr 

This je a scrap-book dealmg with mor or les 
detached epmoles ine the history of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples, among who the Grocks are 
nssigned w subordinate part, ‘The author, how: 
ver, porate cut that db wlth be peach iy eure 
mesbor avith Vol LT of bis Misteue aly [' Amiignilé. 

In Book T (down to 0130 me) there mn Jintie to 
autrant the Hellenic shadent except a chapter on 

Greek origins, whirh discus the fusion of the 

Minwin aod the Indo-European teligions, The 

Wlewling of these worships i here ascribed to 

the \ispet Meyer af the oldest wanctianes rather 

than we Homer and Hesiod, 

In Book 1 | ri5o—30 tc.) there are chapicn 
on the Homeric pocme (of which onty @ nucleus 
i¢ allawed to be Homeric in dbe sitict ocmee), cn 
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Cireck colonization, on carly Greck coinage, and 
en othe tyrant. Proj. Cayaignac creciis the 
tyrranté with norhingg bess than tlie revival of ihe 
ldew of the state, which had! been lost amdler thier 
previous urwtocratic rule. “This sccm unduly 
hand opon the early nobles, whe maintained! if 
they did net effect cvecmunssl, anil exercisenl 
i corporate power in council of etate- He 
dates Cypechu down. 10 000 nc, without further 
dixcussion; bat he devotes ay appendix (0.8 mew 
theary that the Olympian games were Inmugut- 
ated in 635. antl were held sanunily meri i es, 
There t much to .conmend the view thatthe 
curly mectings were nol pentereric; tnt aimee a 
Mextenian) winner appears aa late as Ol. 1, Prof. 
Cavnignac’s chronolagy Tarces the Secomt Mey 
nian War down to the end of the werent 
comry, ft ray he sigersted Uhent the Clyne 
lritivals hegan by being trieteric in, which case 
Ol, 1 date back 1c. 630 m4 

Rook Tf] (qjo-49ge 6.c) eontaind chajphers cn 
Sorta, Athens, Olympia, and the Persian Wars. 
In the Spartan chapter, which deals mainly with 
military matters, 1) i suggested that the Perioee 
were wundey the Lyrurgeant syste af frolaing. 
This seems on untecessary assumpticn. fn all 
probabitity the Periocc: served. us ineade oie om 
rach file, and required po rndre (han «lite 
follovwemyteader drill In the chapters aii 
Athen: Prof. Cavaignac gives uscfol statinical 
details on Artic local adiminutration, on military 
ofmatiation ancl ecuruunie life, Ou eontiqu- 
onal history be ie lirkef and bold. He atgyedio 
that (ue Boule wav pre-Solonian, and consisied 
of 4» gt heads of mancrarics + ¢ = 12 tritty- 
urchs © 1 gpbylobetaileis; and on the unalogy 
af the eurly. governinent of Chics he denies that 
Solonm, Athens an Becher, s\yuart 
from the vinionnce which ihreee views dee i> Ailir 
tradition, they overlook the beet thai the Beale 
af Chie combied of filly pomineecs from. each 
tribe, which confirms the ordinary view thal 
the Atherian Boule hud one hueeteral qoembers 
each from the four oribes, ancl that te eur know- 
ledge the Chian, council wae merely judicral, 
and therefore vet a commplere substitute for on 
Eevlesta_ 

Prof Cavaignic’s statistical ‘abilities ahew: io 
good ocvantage in his occount of the Persian 
Wars. He tediees Xecrer’ field foree in Keane 
1Roweo—a dunitler total to Heat vehieh Gen Sir 
Fo) Maurice haa recently arrived at by a 
differen method tin the previous number of tha 
Jemel), He limits the Persia Wert bo some 
you teiremes (Loyeter with aii indefinite timber 
af pentecanters}: a theory well worth further 
dycusson, it a mon difficult to, aincept tiie 
view that the eampalyn we gBo wae fourht ln 
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auton, acd that Thenmopyine vnchronised 
with the eclipse of October and: There is no 
need to ascume that the bridgiig of the Helles 
pont roguired mary weeks: ‘Carsar’s bridge over 
the Rhine, whith involyed pile-driying, waa 
completed inten days. “The wind that destroyed: 
the Persian shipa off ©. Sepias may be periccily 
wl explained as the smommer north-caster blow 
ing up to a gal—a nop unusual phenomencn 
off that coat. Further, on Prof. Cavaignac's 
theory, why were the Olympian games, which 
prowed gach a counter-attraction to Thermo- 
pylke, held in October rather thenin August? 

Lin sum, the present book i¢ hardly suitable a8 
an introductou to Greek History; bot the 
prictieed hand will find it instructive and 
sidervil atirige 


MO, 


Petit Allas pratique d'histoire grecqun ot 
romaine. By lL Lavunann, Pp. 905, fvo.; 4f 
Uhwtrotion, Pars: A. Picard, i9go. 

Thit handy link atlas i companion io the 
amine auithor's Widmarl aes fides grecyued of latinos. 
lis distinctive feamire is that each map iv in- 
tence to illustrate a single political situation or 
tile campaign, and Coninins no. ames oF 
yeographical [catures except the bare minimum 
required in cach case, Twenrethree of these 
aketch maps illustrate Greek History from the 
Trojan War 16 the Galation Invasion, The 
nila will be valuable to clementary stucderis 
WOtkKIG AgMinet Wme, 

On map (6 Epaminondas ix taken directly 
from Sparta og Messen (y7o-bq ac.) 5 but from 
Sparta he frat returned to Arcadia, On map 
ao the Athenians are sent to Thermepylie bry 
land (g5a mec); hut the Rorotians barred ihe 
way: thi expedition must therefore have gone 
lay seu, 


Ley procés 4'impidté intentés gosx philo- 
sophes A Athanes au Vem et au [Views 
mecles avant ds -C. fy FE, Deaexne. Fp: 
27i. Liege: Vaillant-Canmanne, and Poris: 
Champion, 190. 4a fr, 

This volume passes under review the Various 
Athenan attacks upon free thought from the 
time of Anasagoras io that of Theaphrastus and 
Theedorus. Lie object is ned se mich to peut 
forward new theorrs as to adjudicate between 
the many opinion which are aleady. before the 
public, Dr. Derenne diseuais the tival modem 
views fully and frankly, ond always makes it 
quite plain on what grounds he bases His own 
contlusiom, On the cose of Socrates, to which 
be devotes more thin ene hundred poagpes, he 
takes the evidence of Mate in preference to Whar 


of Xenophon. He accepts the prevalent view 
that the trial) was esentiolly political, but he 
gives a patient hearmg to aliernative expienar 
tions, 

‘The author's general conchielan is thar the 
processes for impiety were always the outcome 
of a temporary political scare—precisely the 
same motive ag found te burk behind the pene- 
cutions of the ently Christiam As a purtial 
excust for these panics De. Derenme rightly 
points to the chronic imsecunty of the city state: 
governments. These certainly had mire reason 
for being nerve about attacks upon stute cults 
than bad the Cacsam; bat it moigtt be added 
that since gog mc. the Athenian democrary 
enjoyed an uinueial degree af stability. 

Dr. Derenne goes too far in saving that Alex- 
ander demanded divine worship of himself in 
Macedon as well as in Greece (p. 186), To his 
references on Hermias, the fiend and allégedd 
god of Aristotle; he might have added thie: 
Dadyrius papyrus, with its luscious exeract from 
Thexrpeorsspiits. sate 


The Administration of Justice from Homer 
to Aristotle, fy Roster J. Rorsem and 
Gentes Sar. Pp. viili+ 990. The 
Univeraty of Chicago Pres. Tlinois, 1990. 
athe, 

The jitle of this book ia a littl: misleading, 
After the three introductory chapters eat the: 
Heroic: Age, the -Unifeation) of Attica and the: 
Lawgivers, only Athens is discussed, onc the 
reader finds, rather to his surprise, that the main 
subject in not legal procedure but tlie history of 
the cours. Even this theme is subjected to a 
rather uneven ireanuent. Thus there is on 
execllent chapter of sixtydiwr pages off the 
judicial reform of Clesthenes, which ib of 
necessity mainly oonjectaral gd anpumentative, 
Whereas the judicial system of the fourth ceattmury, 

ohbmt Which a great deal ipore is known, takes 
up only thirty-three pages; anc these, it must be 
added, ame chicily devoted to controvenil 
matters, Some such criticam the author ao 
doubt anticipated, for they say in the preface 
that the choice of subjects has in some cases been 
moore of jess arbitrary, bot theo explanation. 
—that they intend to deal with some of the 


womitted gubject) in the nrar fature—though 


weloome, hardly excuses the tithe. 

In fact, the main part af the book consists 
fo number of cepurate diacusions ruther loosely 
strung together in historical orders Many of 
these arc of great valuc, and one may mention 
perhapy especially that concerning the epbetac, 
whom the wothovs beliews to have beer a oom. 
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omission of the Areepagus. Asa derivation af the 
worl they propase . igen, understoud im @ 
passive sehse, eo that di means | pen sent out a4 a 
commission from @ lurger body.’ This they 
“tecogmniee os hiazardous, but their other arguments 
are Hore convincing, and torlude o sumersticn 
that Pollux’ reference tothe eplintar aa Qperthtrp 
oloetiens is really dur to @ misuimlerstand- 
tog of Draco’s jaw, which referred not vw. the 
¢haice of the ephetee bat to the choice by then 
af phratry members to grant pardan) toa man- 
slaver when the deceased left no relatives within 
the proper degrees; Fracnkel's view that in 
me orcmomstances * al) Athenians is. equiva- 
hent te sit thousand, they are able to aupport by 
Mme new anguments drawn from Lysias. ated, 
among many other matters, there an Interesting 
discosion on evidence; at the 4eenot, and on 
the date and reason of the rule that evidence 
mutt be deposited in writing. The date they 
agree with Calhoun was probably 475-7. 
Altogether there can be ne daulv of the authors” 
competence in their special field They are 
both distinguishecimenmbers of the growp of Ameri- 
can scholars who interest themaclves in Greek 
law, but the treater fe sometimes an unmasy 
feeling that there las been too great specialisa- 
Hon. One cannot heip noticing thar the refer- 
ence to Roman law ar: extraordinarily few. 
fn discwaing the questinn whether magistrates 
wider ihe Salaniun svatem presided over appeals 
to the Heliacs from ther own judgments, i Is 
said that on obvious ebjection. to the view that 
they did we fier in the untlesirablility of a jutlge's 
participating in a review of hia owl jucunortits, 
The author, nis true, do not scem to be im- 
pressed by this objection, but it would have bees 
quite simple to digpose af jt by pointing out that 
at Rome: this was preetscly the ordinary practice, 


The argumenc is, in fact, a purely modem one: 


which did not influcmee either the Greeks or the 
Ronunm, Generally, enough use doe not seem 
(0 have been made of the comparative meth, 
lt is surprising, for instance, in a discamion, of 
bhood-auuney, 10 find nothing betwren the Greek 
samples: and a quotation of Lord Ciunmpbell's 
Act. panes discussing the connexion between 
hich law in developed communities wn: the 
jucdicial function: of a popular asembly in 
primitive times, the nuthors, though it would 
have ‘helped their argument, do not advert ro: 
the very gradual! growth in Gernmitic law of the 
rule that the derision of a body cant be giver by i 
majority vote ad against the princitive require- 
ment of such unanimity a6 i expresicd by 
aborting. In the reviewer's opinion the trial 
aene on the shield of Achilles ip probably lest 
explained in: some such way. The two tatents 
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were to go to the elder who gaye the ‘best 
decsion, and tha wiew diew nit mran at “ume, 
including the author, think, dint @ second) nrinl 
would he needed to deade which decmion was 
best: the shouw of the populace would have 
node that clear enough. “The authors held rhe 
view that the two tiletite were a aiake bo- ge 
to the winning party, aod that the question al 
lisuc was thar of fact, whether the bleod-mnonecy 
had teen paid or wrt. One olijection to thiv 
view i that surh a question. could hardly 
be in dispute i i & primilive commuruty, wher 
wealih consis almost exclusively in large objects, 
such a radile, so thee de would be very easy to 
ascertain Whether « transter had taken place or - 
not. ‘But it docs nor-scem likely: that there will 
éver be agremment on this or on the other points 
inven ved, BP i 


The Religious Quests of the Graooo-Roman. 
World : a study in the Historical Background 
of Early Christianity, By 5S. Ange. Pp. 
BE Hd Laniion = John Murray, 1924, 15S. 
The main interest of De. Angus’ work 
evidertly tn the myslery-teligions, and mon: 
speecuaily In the various developments of Grureti- 
cis: anil fre haa gathered en imposing collec- 
Han of quotations from and references to howh 
aucient and moder writers. As an hatarical 
aanly, bowever, the book locks arrangement: 
evidences concerning different periods and 
Various forma of religion are piled together, 
without any attempt to. correlate them; and 
there is fitthe criticiem of the comparative value 
of the authoritie coad.. The frequency with 
Which errors In spelling of names occur doca-not 
encourage confidence; for instance, * Paxis" apa: 
* Palodes' in a xingle line on p, 16. “The volume 
may be wieful us a storehoine for the student, but 
diould be handled with discretion, 


Eintritt des Christentums in die Welt. fy 
Wattnr Crasns. Pp. 494. Gatha! Loe 
pol Klotz, 1440, #2 ai. 

This sketch of the rise of Christianity and in 
spread over the Gracco-Romun world i carrintl 
down ta the Lombard inveiion of Waly; it 
bright written, and the touchts of focal colour 
giver to the descriptions of eveats, derived from 
the author's personal knowledge of the countries 
which were their eeeors, adel much to the 
inferest of hit story, 


Lew Mystéres Paiens ot lo Mystére Chretien. 
Ry Anraeo Lowy. ‘Deuxieme  Adinont, 
rewoe ¢t conrige Pp. 432. Paris; FL 
Nourry, 1940. 

The saiihcne explain in a abort preface that 
be had meant to rewrite this book, onigmally 
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published im the fMeewe d'Mactore et de lithrature re 
figienn for igig are rary, and then os @ separate 
Workin igtG, Finding jimielt uueble po di go, 
he has trpubliaied tt with minor dorrectione only, 
The reviewer has wot a. copy of the fun edition 
af hiated, bicit juckeed thee thee revienory, fae tied 
Loe very thorough by the fhet, dione others, 
that the wuthor sll (p; 226, mn, 1) -cites abe first 
edition of Keiteenstein’s flelenistiohke Atpterom- 
religimes, Ag lt stants, the werk is typical af its 
authors strom and weak points. It is not the 

preduct of ongimal scholarship; the views of 
Others have been adopted, nor uncritically, and 
shaped to the withor’s enils Iu diseussing pagan 
mysteries, tov much readiness ia shown ter es ex 
apc, on p, gt) to explain everything by the 
formula * xvi the result of rital," or (2s in 
Chapter WI) ti cheelure the ritual ite! from 
favage Costem. bre the sccoml hall of the book, 
which deals with the beginnings of Clirisianity, 
there is much whieh is bith pleases to resd 
and) full of pool sense and moderation: but the 
rompheated provlems involved arc far too much 
simplified, awl, in particular, the anfithesig 
Which Loiy makes between the original teach« 
ing of jesus and the theology af St. Pau] ecm 
to levee wutal count the fact thar the former of 
theae twe great figures, whatever clse he muy 
have been, wai a rellig wemiin Of the fiersd 
rank. 


Magic in Greek and Latin Literature. By 
1 E: Liowre Pp. will-+ argh. Oxfond : Basil 
Blackwell, 192g. fn. 

“This book,’ the author says in. hiy preface, 
* dows not atnreertpit tes dleal with) magic as an att; 
it merely aims at presenting in popular form the 

Chief acomuny of magical practices yo be found 

recorded in the writings of ancient Greek and 

Reman author” Phe objet m lowdable, and 

@ Very intersting papular work coule) be pro- 

doord by ectecting, translating aod) briclly com- 

menting upon 4 nuguber of (he most character- 
iitic passage from Meiod to Mancellia Em- 
piricus, “Cho tedeed Mr, Lowe has tried to do; 
that he Gaile jy tlie te a bimentable lank of mcou- 
rucy 2nd s eset knowledge af the modem litera- 
ture on the aigect. (He divides the work into 
five chapters, dealing mapectively with Develop- 
ment of Magic, Magic in Practice, Necromanecy, 

Deltirs Invaked by Mugicians, umd Famous Ex- 

ponents of Magic (thee ure Metiea, Circe, 

Srmartha, Aipbesibiceun’ nce —te, the lowe 

Lorgirl in Vergil, Aa VIN—Canidia, Frirhiho, 

Pamphile, and" other witthes "), “Tlie cliationn 

tron aocrent authors are frequent, though if. i 

hard to eee why, in a confemrdly popular book, 

some of them, anc) tiaer net the exsiest, are left 
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untranilated. But the book isso fall of blunders 
anil omissions, to exy nothing of dieplanibly bad 


proof-reading (one Greek quetution, un ph. 10, 


liad seven iniprinted betters or accents in sixteen 
words) that onky thee can use it without being 
miszuiiied who alpeady kien, more of the sub 


jectthan ican tell them, [give a few examples, 


cheaen from the fimt chapter oily, where perhaps 
they ore beast thick. 

On p.-§, 4 reference by Andrew Lang fo 
Prasecs theory Of magic and religion be 90 init 
duced tharit reads as if the theory were Lang's 
awn, On p. 4 we hear that * official Greek and 
Rormad religion paid worbip to the wots of the 
heave; magicians -addresed their prayers to: 
the wether gods," Doers the author imagine thal 
the rityal, fer iratanee, of Derecter antl af Accs 
Laurentia was unoficiil magic? On p. 5 the 
remark of St, Augustine, a. 198,019, magvas 
athe wor etignt mick pre felicitate terrerur sat damnvabiti 
(urioaitale conpwirunt ta paraplirased by "li is the 
desire of knowing and experimenting in all 


idirecuone thar gives rise po the practice of magic.” 


PL 8 gives us a pine of hittary which will be nee 
tocmoat) The reidemie of Persian im Thesenly: 
was oPlong duration,” On p. (0 there is another 
such; 11 was al a comparatively late porns, ou. 
eerms, that "the separatian of philetepty ancl 
religion began, When were they identical, or 
closely ‘commectedd? PL oty epeaks of “the nitro 
duction of magic into Italy,” implying, it would 
eortn, thal thern-was no native magicvhbere, On 
p- t2 bile stated that himan saerifice * farmed 
the central part of the Tmagicuen” # art, the answer 
to whirh tf simply that it did not ft seen 
unnees to quote further. 
Seize iat H. J, RK. 


Totenkiage wm Tiere in der Antiiosn ipl: 
tung: mit cinem Auhane by it, 
miltellivettuischer «as Reuhoeialeutecias 
Tiertpikedien, By Camoann Hrencinonn. 
(\Tubiager Fritrage cur - Altertumuvisimnaeha??, 
Hef VII). Pp. a 1BR Stuttyart: 
Kohfhanmer; 1030. Qt 

This book, despite its, somewhat cre 
tithe, ie a really alebigheful little pene writen 
with that combination «if gon) scholarthip and 
sympathetic insight which one: maght expect 
frome a pupil of Otte Weinrich. The niaterial 
is naturally for the weet part epigrame, i and 





oll cof the Anthology, aud a few Latin inserip- 


lions, including the famous one on Myia, sri 
XT, gith, Naturally als the wecorad sparrow! 

pocu of Catullis is Included ; er more 
correctly calls the tord a Bluwdrossel He classes 
the wholt geno ad Hellenistic, conectly moogh, 
ane) derives (e from the preoceupation Of that age 
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with little things: i ban extension of the internat 
inthe les dmperton( members ofsecknty (ehildren 
and alavea). To woot) ace] char bere, as chee- 
where, the all-penanting Influence of Penner 
todlory jie eld) farts fot he eleatli af the dee 
Avgom at one” (he cortices anil die nolbest oo 
presipn ef auch feeling? He alw porognimecs 
july Chie pant played ty the Hielleniatie fenmhiess 
for variidions on a giver) there; hrmer,' lor ex- 
wiiple, Ue nutmerods epiluple on cicadae, once 
the farhion ad been vey try Anyre, many of them 
showing dcliberain borrowing from prodoccseya, 
ot jo the cusea of AL PVT, gou owl poi 
(Hieelinger’s Gand 9). in which the later, by 
Pampinios, coscty follows dhe foover; by Nikiad 
of Miletoe Parody tlio, bie poo (iy hee 
gueetl alec tye the wish. this sort if perm, many 
dalphitepitapha, for ieiance, being imrtenons 
of the familiar laments for shipwrecked travellers. 
He arranges (he eelented tects punter the Ikearl- 
ins Of literary ail epigraphir. ihe lornmer being 
further divided) into the * ennat-semimentale,’ 
ober * paroctietsclr * ani the “pomtierte.” A 
short appendix. adds tw speckmen from Egypt, 
aed one which dest really, ae lie lille, relate 
to the death of o angieg hird/.as 0 ecems ae toe 
veie jode, bot to thot ata contatrio: Lagieully 
the werabtigeonerst rlahit be hemered, bur pracs 
tieally li is comvenient enough. The texts have 
uuterocath tbeny crivesl and stort explagatnry 
notes (he latter woolil not te leeseaucel ire sailiie 
if « Tinke more war said as to hiew. the editor 
undicratinds certein doubiful reading which 
he bas retained from the MSS.), aad ure followed 
by good Iiterary and critical appireciat hr, 
whith alee gu inte questiea sol daije ant be 
dehicinrss of one poem te anetber, The 
mediaeval and modern piece are dillowrd by 2 
dit may on the bade of thie Gialdo sence 
thee Reciveal al! Letters and on the differences of 
tome in ancient and modern work of this sort, 
Agauwet the lange ammonnt ol -ecniid bir rnin 
uted geomet tortie: ation tea Lawl whith gives ti 
ntivy Uppertunities fae mistakes iv literary hie- 
tory, fale coomteng. and eekly erntiment, the 
reviewer hae Wut ete ot twee trifles to wel, whieh 
might, jet bse worth correcting Ln a aceuntl odi- 


(len; On peg, noid-tt, iin not ter that” Gieern 


bekiagt in rihrenden Worten den Tod ems 
Plinodcchenee* sy che alite. Ly veeg fee mercly caye 
iat Acrailive Puolus! Lorle coogi Tertia was 
idk) bocaise jer pet dog Persa had dred. 
Mustarch is eore ventioental about it, far he 
saya she hoe) been erpleg bath (hebues sills) 
Anedl. Poul so, On 1G. XIV, ition, lids No. 45, 
the epitaph oo one of the Tmperial horses, Elerr- 
a4 at fo: ga) that the diahgue fe * in cher 
jngeren Forms, dase hes Wanderer fragt, ler 
}:0.4.—VoOL. 1. 


Papirit Greci dalle Collezioni Italiane. 
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Stein sniwertet,” “The epigram & late exmarh, 
witor it acum Esépow ae Seeuor but ie tle dum 
MI Very recent, when wt appears aiccady i the 
epigrars fron Halikarrnases, Athen, AN XERRY, 
yp. ry7, Choe Mee AAV, ce, whieh to marly 
fifili century o.0,? fi true, however, that the 
fatter om a acpuicliral imeription. “Che facts 
verbal ee served) Ly writing “dno der (Ne Crrabin- 
schrifien jluweren Form"; see Do ML Robiraon 
In deatodion Studies pines ty Maritry, 1. “ar . 

1. J. Re 





ichametrischa Untersuchungen, By Kurer 
Om. Pp. x4 191. Leipzig; One Har- 
TaeRwitz, 1ga8.. t4 me. 

A mot important investigation, wat) full 
thanhialling of the evidence betli from papyet aod 
from manuscripy. “The conchedore: at oor all 
wew, bur they have never before been = eon 
tincingly precited, “Pwo impertant faot are 
Gtablilicd beyond a peradventure: (8) fhe 
cutom of recording the momber of lines of the 
emi ofa work arowe Lip thie Iorde-trache isi com 
oesion with cupylute" wages, whieh wert reckoned 
by the time: fo} the normal line for this. purpose, 
called indifforemly tess, oT, oF even Gpubsee, 
wat based am the epi: hexumeter of 15-16 
VU Lakai 


ly 
Mervnsa Nowa Pp.ig4 teplite Rome: 
Pubbtleazionl| della-Seucla di Filologia 
‘Classica dell! Vniversita di. Roma, 142 
Pie: pram otject of this publication 
palucotraphical and the letter-presa in aub- 
sidliary to: the exbellent plates, The (present 
instalment (fascicolo prime) hustrates documen-— 
jary tiianiche frum 252 6-4 #.¢,, drawing on ihe 
Zeno papyr aid others do Pralian colleoticins. 
Two fitther jetaloents will be deveted to 


documeadary lands fol 6 ecparnte ieme to: 


lnerary Handa, - 


Studien sur Goechichte der Mathematiz: f, 





Helt2, By B. Darra, ©. Nromamace, and 
thers Pp, s2q-244. Betline Spring: 
Ce ee ore 


The studies inahe tigery of mathemailes con- 
tarred! in this ecriey are naitorally net omfined 
tu Greek mathematiao, Fouw ow of the seven 
untick in the present number would mot, except 
incidentally, be of interest io eudents of Greck. 
Thier of them (two by O. Neagebaner and one 
ia BLS. Sechuwter) relate to ancient Fabylunian 
inuthematics, Neugebauers fist onticle ie @ 
hirther study iy him of Babylonian cuneiform, 
tenia af ceigahl aad ta 1ioo ey whieh aos 


0 


date are shown ro have sununed the ten of an 
ihthmetical progression and (what 4 more ex- 
traordinary) to have solved simultaneous equa- 
tian nquivaleni: io quadratic: in one unknown 
hy weps corresponding exactly to. owr formulae 
for the volition, hough nie such formilae ure 
sigh und no symbol ave vied. Tn hia secon 
article Neugebauer ahows that in their consistent 
sexugesmal notation the ancienl Babrylonises 
procmreetl what de practicnlly a * positian-yalue! 
syater (with hase Go) | iiainy centuries carlicr 
than the date of the first we by the Hinita of 
the preecnt sywiery Wilh has 1. Aw article by 
De. B Datta discuss the origin of the mimes lor 
geometry int India, and. in particular Sulbe and 
Agius bath nf which words ordinanly signily 
‘rope! cr “ward,” indicating the practice of men- 
juwation af the beginning of Indian geometry 
and. romnding us of the so-called apmeorzrroy 
!' rope-fastemers ") ol Egypt. Dr. Datta appears, 
however, to be nol well-versed in Greek inuthe- 
imatics: he speaks, for iestance, of" the apparent 
dislike ot Euclid for the term.“ geometry," " be- 
cause he ‘did mot call his celebrated trout « 
veumrtry, lui designated it by an earlier ane 
more generic tem “Smichaa” or “ Hle- 
men"! '), the fact, of cour, bemg that 
Eudid'’s Elemena are not the Elements of 
geomeiry only, but include also the theory ol 
numbers and of irrationals, 10 say nothing ol 
solid geometry. 
— The articles relations to Greek Leeramre ate 
three. One id on * A method of retearch in 
ancient science,’ by Qo Regenbogen, who by a 
study af a group of the Hippocratcan writings 
(three books, tpl yori magl gécicy meifilou, 
and o fourth, 
by the fifthfourth century #.c the method al 
analogy liad ulseady bocume a definite inethed 


af preo! aa distinet from norre illietration, onl 


that the methods of hypothesis verified by experi- 


mont antl of induetian took delinite shape in 
Hippocrates’ own work, Emyavliles, iL 4d 
imaintained, was the first pioneer, and lie was 
followed by Anaxagoras om Dingene al 
Apollonia, 

The last iwo artitdes, by PL Wicheitner and 
W.. Stein respectively, are upon, or connected 
‘with, Archimedes, In the fonoer Wieleimer 
shows how in the sixteentl) and seventeenth 
eenturiea the * infinitedioml * methods of Anchi- 
awedes were weed anil oacnded by Francesco 
Maurolics, PF, Commentdino, Simon Stevin and 
othere Tn che latter, Stein gives a valuable 
tudy of the partiins of thie works.of Archimedes 

whith celate to the centre of graviny (the 
“Method " anil the treaties On Pline Equili- 
brius, ‘The Qunitrature of a Forubolu, and On 


voutations of Archimedes made by 


mel rodewe), ateks to show Una 
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Floating Bodies}, Stein showy that, just as 
Evelid it hi Elernenis mnukes certain inet sais 
sumptions not inchucled in his preliminary matter 
(the Definition, Poetolare ond (common 

Notions), similarly Archimedes, while tairina 
down peoatulate: and * lemma" some seventeen 
m number, makes oertam tacit ASUMpiONs in 
addition. Stem examine the proof given by 
Archimedes and alates and clucsifies these aeump- 
i whieli he makes to ber cight in) number. 
Incidentally be points our sone serious misrepre- 
EK Mach in 
his Seleuce af Mevhomicy (° Die Mechanik in ihrer 


yt . 1... Hl. 


“Entwickelufing "), 


Die Harmonialebre dea Elaudios Ptolemalos, 
By Inoxman Dumiwa. Pp.  cvi-b 147. 
Gorwborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift, xccvi, 1990, 
i. Goteborg: Elander, 1930, id-dr. 

The “Aporied of Pinlemy ranks with the 
“Appomek ronda of Aritoxcnus, the mpl 
Mowostyy, of Aristides Quintilianus and the pt 
Movoney of Phitarch aa one of the most: impor- 
taint goutces for cur knowledge of the theory of 
ancient misc; yet it has had to wait for Mr. 
Diring, while books ef much fee importance 
have received the attentions of a successian of 
editor. Hiltherte ihe "Acsovek could be read 
only in, the sevenieenth-century text.of Wallix, 
For its day, Wallis’s aditie prancepe was an arhmit- 
able piece of work ard. i cee ahr 
enentaliong lave a permanent value; 
happily he used very few MSS., and those “hich 
heer chid yee wore not in tives of the beat 
tradinan, There ore between clehty aul ninety 
MSS. of the "Aepored pow linown to exist, and 
Mr. Diiring has set himself ibe enormous task af 
collecting anil assering the evidenre of ther all 
Ie a ling dnd valuable introduction he describes 
them contents and classifics them: the main bodw 
Of his beok contains & text and afparainy ecriticws 
which oo fully satisfy nuodern stantards that i ig 
doubtful whether any future editer will be able 
to ¢ficet: any far-rexching improvements. For 
thom: parts of the ‘Apoomé which are largely 
nuithematical, the construction af the text from 
the MSS. is alot automatic: Lutin he musical 
par a wide knowledge ot ancient theory ia 
eiential, and atmany pointe it id clear that Mr. 
Diitiug is deeply versed in this special discipline, 
No praia of this excellent book would be com. 
flete without an expresion of hope that the 
promised nommeniary and the projected edition 


of. Porplivry’s “Yoru mt will not be ong 
delayed. 
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‘ovopla tig Eragies, Taney A’ faded vot) 1 
attics HUG aller 4X). By Dew, L 
Zoo ries, Pp aon Athens, 1q90,.. oo dr, 

The Wistortat: Of Greek agriculture? lias now 
produced a monograph upon ite most valuable 
product, the ctrrant, based upon previous writers 
freee Benujour to Bowrlwunmes He shows that 
the raisins cited by Suidase were not currants, of 
which be finds no mention mm mther classical or 

Byzantine authom. Thorold Rogers gives the 

price: of currants in England in 1494, Peaalotti 

in-1940 first mentions their export from Glarentza 
and Gortnth, so that the Franks probably intro- 
duced then ta Northen Eiurvpe.. He thinks 
them indigenow to the Morea, perliaps owing 
to the volcanic and seme nature of the anil 
along the shore of the Gulf of Gorimth, whence 
they were Introduced to Aitolike, Argolle in 

1848, Elis ed the Tonian : lalencis, first to Zante 

(hence called ‘wolden") abwur 1516, then to 

(ephalonia (previously commccted with: Afra 

conta) in 1348, and lover to Ithake, where they 

are fixed in Wea, aod Leukat in 128. After 
the Turkish conquest of the Morea, the currant 
trade there declined, with thie hrief interval of 
the Venetian oreupetion, bul) tewurts the ond of 
ine cinfiteenth century it revived, “Dhirmg the 
Independence the dinret of Aigion alone 

Y currents. fy Zante andl Cephalonia the 

Vertetions aoxiows aboot ihe corn supply, for- 
hade further planting of currants and ordered the 
uprenting of the currmcot bushes ni 4474, Init 
then changed their policy for one of taxation, 
which ¢oused much Weury amd smereling, In 

Which the English were active. “This provoked 

the drastic decree of 1602, won. repealed, this 

all currants ust be sent to Venice for sale, 

During the uneasy vears of the two French occu 

pation of the islands the disturbance to Gritiah 

Mediterranean tratle and the internal situation 

depresaed the currant industry, wexs 


"Hi 'Emaveo tan ais Geogoksperyyyeics, ore 
1821. fy Giaszs Ko Koepatea Pp, 164. 
Athent: Papageorgiatles, 1o yo. 30 ir. 

The Marsist historian avowedly write from 
the standpoint. of ‘historic teateritligny’{ bail 
his mntiograph on the abeartive lidurtection of 

“the 24 hamlets of Pelion" (about which M: 

‘Taopotos has lately written in thn new periodical, 

Thessatitd Chronikd) ja hase wpon interesting 

uipublished documents, such as a report of 

Kolettes aid the archives of Dr, Anroniaces, 

local inaditicns amd fnlk-songs, taken dimen from 

ihe prouihs of the people, “The  asnkent, 


FHS. xiii, 703 shiv, 107) xy, 144. 


1 
modicval and ‘Turkish history of ' the mountain 
of Zagora” i skeithed. Enjoying autonomy 
diner 1668, Pelion became a refuee for lee 
fortunate Greekx; tho modem wammer Test 
of Portaria, the medieval Dryarouvaing, waa the 
seat ola Feeoeh eoommercal agent, who watched 
ite silk manufactory; Zagora and Meliai had 
echools, at the latter of which taught sparse 
(ares, the prime mover in the iesurr n andl 
president af the "Charniber of | ae 
nesia,’ which met at Velesimo, But the local 
Primates had no xpnupathy with: the insurrection, 
whieh speedily collugywed except at Trikkert and 
two other place. The story ends with the 
abortive siege of Volo by Hastings in. 1@27. 
It be written in‘ demadtic * Greek, iat oe 





‘AMAnioypagia |. A. Rarrobiotpre—t_T. "EdvepSeu 
1s26-1831, (Tegyos BY). Edited by Srv- 
non M. ‘Taeorouzs Pp. 466, Athens: 
Siderey, 1990. 50.08, 

Thiv second instaiment* of Exnard’s corre-- 
spontience with Capo d" Tater extendy from the 
bewisuriigg of rag to Auguet 5, 18g), anil deals 
with the London protocol of 140 fixime the 
Greek frontiers, the candidature of Leopold of 
SaxnCoburg. for the Greek throne, and the 
financial difficulties of the mew state, A Warm 
adinieer of Capo d'istria, whe had many de- 
tractors and whee brothers increased * his 
onpepalarity, the Genevan bouker’s ileal was 
the selection of & young foreign prince, durmg 
Wheiet minerity the Present would act as 
Repent, ‘Eynard) saw the bhonder of omitting 
Crete and Akarnania from the Greek state, 
foresaw that Crete, * separated from Greeee, will 
be a source of Constant trouliles,” and proposed, in 
a note to Charles XX, that Greeee should buy the 
iulend from. the Sultan, rating «A loan for the 
purpose, He chewhere suggested the purcliase 
ol Akarnanie and Sames. He severely criticinet 
the withdrawal of Leopold, mentioned Polignac's 
prose of Prince William of Prowia (the fiture 
Geenuan Emperor) as a posible candidate, 
submitted « memorandum to Wellington: om the 
way to deal with the Turks, whi" never qielt 
exerpt 1 farer,” aud sent @ map of the Oreck 
frontiers (ae they ahould be) to Talieyrand, Un- 
favourable w Great Britain, whos Ambassador 
in Ports told hin that ' the City was antidGreck 
hbetauee cur tmde hes suffered much fron 
piracy,” he realised that Capo d*laiia had never, 


aaa Gorfote, forgiven the cession of Panga. A 


a banker, be criticer! the President's iodifference 
fo Airumer ureth sent firm a fiireagent financial expert; 


J Fats. xix, To7- 
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be mmlised the week spot in Folviers character, 
that ie wae ‘mame: eomfeer,' ancl Mesonerniscid 
the: dilatory. conduct of Polignme tn tne 
matters. The correapondence i -a valuable 
emrce for histonans and. i accompanind by 
Diewerayiical ttes, Wr 





Te ‘EAAnr [odwoeto bi Kingpe, end tie 
etgploSay rip toapemeqparlag. (1571—1B 748), Tip 

& By Lote Porro Pp. iv + oiy, 
with halftone plates. Ievknwia, tere, 3h 
This work was awarded the firt prize ‘in the 
lirst of the literary coimpetition founded by 
Archbishop Oyril 1 af Kyrencia, Ut gives a 
review of education in Gepros during the period 
of ‘Turkish domination. As a whole, it is a work 
of reference for use in Cyprus rather than for the 
general reader, sinec the bulk. of al mm occupied 
with detail concerning the niunnercud seul] 


athools In Cyprus, A sight sketch of Greek, 


education in the Byzantiiie period is gwen, anc 
of gooli eclicatom as exided in Cypros ion ue 
this perio and the perinds of Frankish = 
Veortian ecoopation whieh followed. The 
impression of travellers visiting the Mand im the 
Verkuil perind are recorded 

Qe rmay bbe sani that ap to tlie time of the Greek 
War of Independeoe such alight educational 
weetom o@ exited was due wo the efforiw of rhe 
Greek Chorth, and that Church played a 
prominent part in the improved erlucational 
conditions which ened in the nineteenth 
econ. Oyprote education during the period 
wader oneview (was ame pontinual «irae 
tigaint the )andiesp of poverty, and it ic erecdit- 
able that «chook of some efficiency were |i 
mustonon af Levkosa, Lonossol and Larnaka, awd 
ibcad nee were iearhers of eastataniling abuliity, 
euch Athonaiios Sokkelsrins if [arnt 
einiittie trafliions, however, cxerceed « great 
and, on the whele, retarding infigrnce on ecmeral 
education in Cyprua, 

The beok is the outeeme of moiriicleralile 
Ahmar ond research, and may be recommendral 

tor theme chemo at Fauning an nee of mluca- 


areihi commiting in Cyprus befire the Eaygtiah 


OOCUpALOT, 


Lev nouveaux aspects d¢ la question de Trole. 
By CG. Vertay, Pp. rag, beth a emp, 
Pars: Asmociaton Ur, Budé, 1940. 

A vigorow and drtailed critica of certain 
recent thearis of Homeric topegraply. Of 
late years a school in Germany, represented by 
‘Coimel von Diew, Brickner, and Mey; hus 
argued for the location of the carp af the Gimels 
at Bestka Bay) amd this view, which carries with 
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it the implication thet fer Homer ‘Ejreores 
rater the nuih Aevran, hia recently gained 
Hie whole-hearted adliesion of Toerpfichd, whe 
now fully amit whe impeothility of eeoonedling 
# Troy at Hissarlikh wih a Greek comp at 
Sieouti—alber aixiv yrars during which fret 
Schliriann,. thet Docrpicid hited, denind the 
possibility of imconpatihiliry, MM. Welly bailey 
reveres the argument > givers the Creek imag) but 
Suweum, then Hiswerlik can no longer poss as 
Lion, Ho. then. reviews the evidence at length 
and proncinces definitly again Besika Bay 
(whieh Drerup hata abo deaouneced |, against arn 
Aegean ‘EANi=eeers, and in favour of the 
wadivonal site ofthe Greek cunp. His preeenia- 
tines of theres a loaned anal aver helning 
that he eartirs wo far with him in his counter- 
aflenave, [hypeorthéwil’ {iow—Hissortih ot asietasnerment 
Feud sam fem. Ho tocliors towards Sevk's theory, 
that the Hiine at Hissar’ are thew of the Greek 
necttepolls, it Which weogre lesa tency to folbow 
him: the solid masonry of Troy V1 docs ner 
suppart euch an explanation, mer tual we lorgel 
Mr, Foredyke’s dietun) that the potiery shows 
‘ peolongedl Moust mctraotiinariy weak South 
Aegean comtact.© Bun bre recovers hu best fom 
in the following Chapter, which pulverives Seyk's: 
untucky weennd fiepeathesdie, that Dien data be 
finivd at Karnik Your The heck m@ not only o 
very readable, ta. very solid cantatrution be 
the literature oil the Treat. 


Tradition and Dealgn in the Miad. By CM, 
Howes, fp. viii 276. Oxford: Clann 
lod Press, sega, 12a. fi. 

This bank oill be webeemmed by all sidney df 
the cligica, Forint au have often felt whe 
need of a book mm Englal eoucernimg the i ices 
are! Homer which shal! opie cme hanil oot boar 
sight of ley artitilooroelione: or disparage the 
work of (he worid's mot famouse poet, bor which 
om the other sliall state foirly what arethe many 
peculiarities ja the Ato which have gives rise 
tu go mech Liltier dispute. “This ia not to cistry 
the work of other eceent whiter on the (ed and 
ite coity, butamerely to-etate thatin the reviewer's. 
Gpinive dhis bewk is une of the qineat and snelie 
convenient goides to the: atady of the pci. 
Suill fess does in mean phat cach and every 
question atinut the fit! how mow: berry satieivee 
torily ameeeredts her mutho Hiruelf weonill be Wye 
fast to claim finality tor the solutions he offers to 
such probleme as the Origin of Epio and: the 
Historical Hackwreuntl of Homer. 

Homeric criticion: lua of mepessiay eiified lis. 
ground since the last century, To demonstrate 
iin the inadequacy of the vandus methods of 
Wltily then jn Pashien 6 now kappily uobrosary, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Dew by taking as Manting-pohut tho eseutial 
mnltvial the Mind, Meomeric evitnctiom de faced wali 
ao new ac) of prohiems, wo some of which i 
anwar may be just at spendilatioe av wer the 
aivwere of the analysts to their probleya. Te 
ead! of whiny durselves whether A ie later than 
aor 4, we should rather ask whar elements in 
the iad ane tracitional—the kine af vtutl tbat 
Titight as well huwe been composed by some ether 
oct who kitw bite sta and hin epic technique— 
and what elements are especialy duc to the 
great pect who is oa much ghee anion af the 
{iad ae Shakespeare be of Hamlet, “There be no 
sactilege here. orily the aa) nicthods of literary 
cerincem, Unfortunately onthe cae The ootine 
os of all previous literature which would have 
enubled ws to trace the Lees of development in 
story, method, verification, ctc.,. renders the 
fask secmingly hapresible, ‘There are, however, 
elier methods of appresich, (1) We amay infer 
somethin dibeur previous Iterature from allu+ 
sions in the Hamene pocms—auch as Achilice 
tinging «Mi SeSphe Catan shin tent, (2) We 
nay exiimine the poets themuclves Lo the Tight 
af the frie Las oppeset to the theories) whith 
analy ofthe pooms hasreveaiod.  Forexample, 
Bowre infers that the Cateligwr, the genealogies 
and S@peccrm: ore the kind of thing thai 
appealed to an ¢arlier generation and were part 
and parcel of the Epic tradinan which Homer 

oud bapa fo follinw. Uf tye Lad beeen) a ereaies 
se raliisanary he would have bern o lee sorce 
ful poet Another, les aimient, piece of epi 
eradition je the Siuuies, and of come the 
latemage. fri the swory, sumer aonustiniatves with 
which heures ure geome to poets, Henies 
takes greater liberty with tradition; and Rowra 
shows bow be gees the amexqpected §detiber- 
icly, alleting 4 waditipnal gerion aa atory for 
gerewier urtiitic or moral effect, |9) Lasily, there 
i¢ the hazardous and noe yer fully explored method 
of analigy, which, = Bowra says, 2 ani inspiring; 
jurt dreacherous seryaust, Especially ls this wu in 
literature. Wial ds a thir vompormon yath the 
fliad® ‘The Mahabharate? “Vhe alata? “Thin 
Song of Ridin 2 Vhe Nibelniteonliel ! Mh de just a 
fronsailallity thar these Epirs, mock of white 
himery known, may cast ponne light on thay. of 
Greck Hpi. Bhat they differ eo from each other 
in dhe manned af thele ligeeary development that 
we omoy worl leeiiate to chraw Se line 
the Jlied, 1) was aimost certainty po. * mow- 
fall’ growth tike the Mahabharata or a learnt 
crillection Vilee the Aglenelo, But woe it, like 
the Sung of Hotaru! ini its lawedt fon, a new vere 
m@ ancold poem, or, Thor the Nibelunpeoled, ay 
oltt atory told aiew? -Powra cetininly. sec 
right it peeferring the later uliernative, But 


most ofos never heed dy dinate thet the Sec! ip on 
okt atery tok new, ane the analogy aeither 
prowess nor dipprover anything tn the cope, 
Sdll, whore: tele ano eo ecurce we ean afford bu 
nealeet none, wel there see mur examples bn 
this Fook of acfil and istrative analogies 
drawn from othercpec pretry: 

bt vote) hove hey cay iho vhit peview te give 
oso Of Ade Bowers area bo Wurrtotia 
fatriiliag questione—oee of writing, orgin ot the 
hexametor, Homer's dine aod place—bot it weld 
uve bern dihabr do give his conchosiom divorced 
from lite arguments, Besides, tt might hive Dual 
(he effect of making reader of thw Journal 
ewalhow the «ommery and cot ihe book itself; 
whereas the oljece of chie review i cordially to 
reeoummcuit the book ond to wager ttt ta pur 
chase will \prowe to be money well sarin 


Die Struktur des Eingangs in der Attischen 
Tragidie, Hy Warren Neer. Pp. ia. 
Stuttgart: Kolihwemiaer, mpg. que. 

The theme of this careful und well-documented 
ttuily ean ut be expressed in Dr Nestic’s own 
language. * Ornginally, the Chore entered lect 
ly an Exarchon. His spAleyes, Hitended te 
prepare the onclienen, follinwed: if was itheo 
duced by hin tnsqevyee; @ wong: begurninay with 
fav inewotation to the alerty, Ween the, Bacarefagn 
acqriond 4 certain individdusiity, a epocial Chori 
leader wae Wanted whic. periasw took over the 
Tpoipeyes. Ae the actor wae more god. more 
ecpamied from. the Chorus, the Paarchen: wis 


vopluned ly a spdamee mpereredy mol the 


Cletus enters io alloncr, fievt accompanied. by 
the txacchon, afterwards olowe, Thos amt: 
tancity give way io sncesivity; tee “ hiner 
eity "aif thie dante be comphusised ; the detayedd 
entry al the fiero game in effectiveness” AG this 
pomtol developrucnt porated y-Mhrnichins? | 
Acelylia took the theatre fin hand, ' He mule 
boils the epic and dhe lyric purt ci the elsodos 
dramatic ond) charged the prologue. with 
mec. 

The eoncliaen, arrived at by au iaidlueticny 
Iris all tlie durvivii plays, becomes the mart - 
jog-potnn for an himeric wiudy of the develop. 
mont wif thr prokeggae in the three drarmations 
With epectal pefyener tio the Promotes, ‘Chis 
part je unfirtonately the diortet: jt is certainly 
hens? interesing, Ur. Neaily koows hie texte 
aivil (eae theughtubowd (lier, anal he bs nat te be 
But the: ddywenowis not wel) arranged and con- 
jain uth tint omight lane bec seamed ae 
known, Eilitors of dramatic texte will de well 
lo commu him: abadionta of Uberatiore might wind 


that be hl been lees profiely nnalving and given 
freer play to his evidently keen sense of aesthetic 


The Delphic Maxims in Literature. Ih 
Kuuza Ganooay Woe. Pp. vii + 271. 
University of Chicage Pret, 1090, 9 §. 

Mis Wilkins hay kept a notebook and recorded 
al] the instances #he has encountered of the ap 


petoce in aocient and modem literatury of 


yen) sovnd! anil is fellows. The reali is a 
hrowsitg taumene, nol very substantial, 
time quite entertaming, and occasionally rather 
portentous. | was, for exammple, ‘quite Plcared 
to discover that ‘The Last Soaw' is a lineal 
descendant of bjlie éyae by way of the eine 
biemata of Joachim Camerariu. ‘But the re- 
muirk, “ih a te the experienoe of love that thi 
precept seca to pertain in Chapter X1 of 
Thomas Hughes’ Tom Arawn at Oxford” sccm to 
show a corn insmoeiblity to the precept itself, 
ly any case, io that comucxinn it only remains * to 
Change the subject.” And * passages frou 
William Richardsen and Anthony Gronliler 
emphasing the value of self-examination " movy 
he worth collecting it one’s private motelsock, 
Kut ate publishing them, gaurre. 


Der Inishymnius you Andros und varwanille 
Texte. Edited by Wenn Perx, Pp 
Wa Berlin: Weidmann, t990. am, 


What execllent work Wikonowitz gets out of 


Nia pupils! f suppose becsuse he puts such ox 
cellent work into them. "Chis momegraph bears 
trace: of his harel from beginning to end, ond 
it can be truly said te reflect equal honmor on 
misirr antl pupil Reiween them they dave 


reconstituted the beat part of the Andrian In- 


scription: Peek has added a detmiled and 
wholly comerntiary, an analpne of the metre 
and vocalnilary, and goo! teets wath notes of the 
wx other hymns (and the like} belorugtng to the 
wane mange of ity, The result i a substuniial 
iddition te our kiowledge of the Hellenistic age, 
itt religious ideas are! [inareintic Ialviia 
mention particularly Peck’s analysia of the lan- 
guage and his proof that. the Andran hymn be- 
Lewis, stylistically, pot to Alewancdria hut Wo Asia, 
aud thal te nearest analogue ie tle Greek in 
which Anitivchus of Commageny recorded his 
own yrety. Ib ie the style characternedd by 
Quintifian in the worth; ee get profere grymari 
poteronl, circuiler cogerunt enfnore > the etyle, in 
fact, in which the king i@ called His Majesty, 


Where it qune from, aed lew j spread, 6 a. 
lepie which might ill ehipage sore histories of 


European: whens, 
OF the related texts the Vatican hymm, attn- 


MT} - 


I would 





baited by Wilamouite, when Mr. Powell, with. 
ome Tecree, follows, (6 Meromectes, iv the: meat 
interesting, because of is upparcnit ulentilica-. 
tion wal Tels and Rhea. The Isis cule itself oe o 
strange blending of Greek ood Egyptian Iden : 
the Oymacan imcription certainly looks like an 
attempt to reproduce an Egyptian liturgy in 
Creek term =the Vatican text has 4 vlimmer of 
something even more <primitive Ti in difficull 
lo separate it ctther in. conception or style from 
thie Ffyornmens Coeretnnim of Paloikostro, ond the 
gralogy operoup ae field of apeculatiet as bo the 
survival. of Minoan cult-ideas into Hellenistic 
toes, to which the editor, wieely perhaps, 
refrains from eteterituy. 


Aristophanes: Cantina. Fd. O, Scrmonnen. 
Pp. 103. Leipsic ; ‘Teulmer, 1ag, 4-Ho m. 
‘This second edition in in the main ain anastatic 
reprint of the Best, Refercnees, however, are 
made tu the literature of the subject auhsequent 
fo tooe, and there id a three-page appetulbs of 
widen af corrigenda, 


Demetrius Cydonds: Correspondance, Ed. 
and iraud, int French by G. Cameras, 
Pp. xlix+- 216. Paris; Assocn, G. Bude, 
1930. 40\/r 
The Budlé "Collection fyrantine “ is now en- 
riched by the correspondence of the fourteenth- 
century @maviet ond theologian, Codone—not 
inderd the whole correspotdence, bot a repre- 
eentative selection of 40 Ietterr hitherie inedited, 
A complete criti¢al edition 4 pranidsed, but 
incanwhile Vyzauritinsints will be grateful for this 
election, which is preceded by a life of Cydones 
and « descniption of the MSS., amd fillawed by 
an indine iin the estire correspondence. 


Platoon | Oeuvres conrplites, Tome XIII, 
= partie: Dialogues ont 2° partie: 
Dialogues apocryphes. Ed. and transl, 
into French by J. Sauminl Pp. ascii} ton; 
173, Parte: Assoc (3, Bide iqui, gu fr, 
cach part. 

The newest additions to the ude Mito will 
be particularly weloome, inasmech as the works 
tliey contain have been generally neglected) | by 
COomMeNMator mol rrandlatars for the very 
reason that they wer ‘ etspectt et apocryptyes |; 
their importance for tracing the early history 
of Piatonsm i, however, by no meina neglivible, 
The former gategory compracs the Sreond 
Alcibiuie, Hipperciong, Minot, Rioali, Theager anil 
Cliteple; the bitter the Me Jui, De Virtue, 
Demedacus, Sift, Eryxiat, Axiohas and Dee 
juitions, 
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Anonymi da arte metallica seu de metal- The Poetics of Aristotle in England. 


eh «4, ©”, Aine. (Gat dey mamuscrifs 

dlchinmpgers grees, Vij.) Pp, dx 4+ 466, Brws- 

eéla: Lamertmn, rqqc. 
This treatize in Oreck by an unknown al- 
chemist, probably of the early part of the 
fourtecnith century, fs elaborately edited willy as 
introduction diecusing MSS., sources and utyle, 
with o detailed ajparcing criticus below Whe text 
andi Latin traslition-en regard, and with a full 
index pet hoor, 





nonymi- Logica et Quadrivium. Ed. |. L. 
Hime. Pp, xx + 144. Copenhagen: A, VW: 
Hest, 129. g4jom. 

"The scope ol this treatise is inelicatedd by the 
Hite: ite value a4-a document upon Byzantine 
education is comiderable, This edition hay » 
melanchaly interest in being tue lust work of a 
very distinguishes acholar, 


De Aelli Aristidis codice Varsovionsi. By 
A. Tumys, Pp. 7. Warsaw: - Gebetimer 
and Wolff, gay, G clory. 

The author has beer at great pina to deacribe 
fully the character and history of this Warsaw 
MS. He dos not concer bimeelf directly with 
its value for the recension of Aristides, but the 
mteriils are here for a fidure editor te judge fir 
himerch. Five fartimiles are appended, 


The Use of the Optatiye Mood in the Worka 
of Gregory of Nyssa. By G. W. P. 
Horry. Pp. xviii + ay. St. John Chrys- 
oetom's Homilies on the Statues ; a study 
of their rhetorical quulities and form By 
Sister Mary A. Bua, Pp, vill 129, 
St. Basil and Monusticiam. By Sister 
Maxoarer G. Moarnmy, Pp. xix 4 rez. 
Washington; Catholic University of 
America, 1990, $3.50 enki, 

This. series, under the oditorvhiy of Dy. 
Delerrari, lies been widely oeclaimed by 
stidents of Putristic Litature, 1) is imposible 
to do justice here to each contritmtion, bur It may 
atonece be said that the three nanied above evince 
the same scholarly character as ficir pr 





Plato ; Timgous and Criting. Travialated ly 
A. E 'Tavios., Pp viii: rai. London: 
Methuen @ Gy, ig29g. fi, 

This little beeok wall Lie feud @ wuehial pence 
to Profesor ‘Laylors Commentary on the 
Timates, With its brief notes and introduction, 
it ib, however, ccoumplote inv inelf, 





land. By 
M. T. Heeank, Pp. igi New Haven: 
Yate University Pees: and London: Hurti- 
phecy Milford, raq0, Be. 

The tithencve of the Poetics in England is traced 
from Roger Bacon; who ia said ta be the fire 
Engishimun to mention the book, to Archer ane 
Mr, Bernard Shaw, and forms an important 
Chapter in the hristory of aeatherie tleary andl its 
effect-on iilerary practice 


The Ancient Explorers, Uy Mo Casey. aud 
EK HH. Warsnoron, Pp: x + o7o. Lon 
dim: Methaen & Co., tga, vor. Gt. 

‘Tnthepresentwork (he athe have copeerned 
thenuelyes with the activities of ancient travellers 
rather than the speculations of ancient-scholare: 
hut they have dies traced the growth of geographic 
lnowirdge whieh sprang frown thew actividles, 
and have explained their importance asa prelude 
to the discovence of the tifternth and sixteenth 
centuries.” After an initexduction an objects of 
ancient explomition, equipment woe bistoriial 
mutterals, four chapters are devoted to sew. 
travel, ancl three to lomd-trayel in. Europe, Asia 
and Affica, reapectively. The work conclude 
witht a discusion of the ceaults of aneien{ exs 

Plorwtion, amt a brief account of imaginary 

Hiseverics, Full citations from. anthorities are 

given, und the volume ie equipped with @ good! 

index. 


Les Grands Courants de la Penste Antique. 
By A. Kivaun, Pp. gif. Paris: Armand 
Calm. 1920. foyr 50 ¢ 

‘The attempt by over ii som son sonal) pages 
the whole course of Greek philosophy ancl science 
might well be expected to mult either in a dull 
recital of nomes anid facts or else in a narrative 
which sacrificed seruracy and propertion to 
lucidity and elegance of style, ‘The more 
admirable, therefore, i M..Rivaud's suioress in 
pricing a wurvey at once. reudable and 
wientific, None but a master ef the subject 
could have characterised the philosophers jn 
estimating and ao jist a manner in the limited 
space, (Citation iv apt te be migleading where 
ihe general bevel ie 'so titel, hat iy. die thine 
pages on Heractitus (pp. qi4) and those on the 
principles of Ariatotelian logic (pp, 1rag-8) will 
be fount striking exaniple: of the author's power 

Mi concise exposition, Students oll Greek phil 

sophy will doubtiess find interpretations witli 

which they disagree, bur if they leave thin book 

to the general rearler, for wham primarily it i 

intended, they will deny themmelves illumination 

on many dark places in their studies. 
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Madailions, from Anyie, Meleater, the Ana- 
creenites, amd (he Latin Poets of the Rea 


ance. ‘Troelated by Riciarn Avon, 
Pp. ity, Londen: Clhaito amd Winelie, 
ge. pt. bh 


‘The tramfation are nj preee, a medium in 
which jastice con newer be dime to such poetic 
ere us the eqigranm Of the Anuthilogy, Wie chum 
of whieh diepenis wo trich om ihre: exquisiee 
font. What can be achieved in mere prose Mr, 
Abdingtun may be eahl in fiiny, if not in one, 
cues bo have suceetibed in doing, “Mic version 
read pleasantly enough, They do mot seem to 
remier (he incoming f@ oc¢curately as ther 
counterpacés iy Mr, Maton }n. the Luels edition, 
bot perhaps with more grane, ‘The great cone 
plain we have to make again who author is 
that he give nn reformers either to fiche or 
the Laek edition, or w any other. Ths los in 
volved a serious waste of dinve dn looking out 
individual epigramw for the sake of comparwon 
with the Coeck. Notoare the sepanste precrtas 
nunthered or on dulee of table af contents wiven. 
These’ ace wotiocable drawbacks toa a) book for 
papular wae, 

Some pointe dy the tromslation ceterve, atteri+ 
tion, hie werw Fal) wit in the Hind: pavem, in 
which @ warrior detirarce him spear to Athena, 
namely, éseh, ie pomleeed * Lie there’ §Showk! 
iy pot be "Stand there’? Again, Im the poem 
headed "A Bird,” presumably the Cock. the 
expresion wveech wipoyraoy [pesmur, * POWTER 


with rapid beating of wings,’ iv tranulatedd " with, 


a floater ul hock Wires whieli ke gurely nu 
arlequate verton of the Greek, “Mue epither is 
fron Sapphe's great Ode to Aphrodim, gm] 
must mean, wb there. "qiichlyunovirg.” And 
can bees met fier"! De it not rather tlie 
claw of some predatory erramre? On p. 27 
we have an epigram of Meleager, headed bere 
‘A Learord Joke," which runa:— 

) Stranger. you wee Calliition naked, you 
wilh say ube chouble leer of the Syracumans (jir| 
inn tore, (id. Her bemaatifial body ke ne longer 
40}. 

The Greek simply save, * The double letter 
of ihe Syracusana dina boon changed," We 
«appre: ikeat Mr. Altington Wy ‘ee! jay his 
comment mci "leenirifl’ Barb wihohewd 
further explananow the joke m@ too. |earnced 
tobe tonight The Loch editor, om the 
mier band, tells ue ghat ya letter Invented 
by Epicturtitiia, who: lived in Sicily, Is mean 
here, andl thay whar the poet onples te vhs 
Rallistion dhould be Kallischion, § the grt wath 
ther lovely hii,” whick i frigid etuwiels, bere 
ailll intelligible. 

To wke another instance, namely, Anytes 


eplerum on a Persian drolee The Greek hia 


Maen for the Slave’s Hnatbhae, mk) io translate, a8 
ir, Abdington ties, “Alive (his gi was & 


‘Persian slave;: dead be is. as grea) as greed 


Diariva,” lowes the effort of ithe = eoniendiid 
names, (howel the word Mines coe soon to be 


vee) semrtiou mocely as an equivalent al 


Mees, Oh ge ao ly Mctesaer’s fariim epiriin 
lo Clerriite (vill ry), whi died on hier held 
day, Hienesting to ae because Shakespeare in 
Etormre ‘net ali UM. Sg ff) otilise: it in a 
taken hom Wrcke’s Aanuawe anal Joliet 

1. -2yo8 FE). We mote it jpassitig thir "Amie 
Sena vi, thw Love, le aurliured tn the 
Mausdenn Anthelogy te the eyptian fuliamis, 
Spline fterlihihe ta tie dle pepe thu eetition thie 
Litin Torms, which appear son pp. Hi-117, 


Weon here: introdieced: to a ranch of imilatiwn 


tertture net eawerthy of being nought aur 
notice, and inet oo well Keen oe it aheiilel be: 
‘These poema, though narurally lacking the 
fomker charm of the Greek epigooms, have o 


‘gruce and elegmee of their own, and Mer. 


Aldingiin pomia out how thew liawe attracted 
our dwn pocts, For instance, Spenecr trans 


dated ie Metquites ae Rene, anil Hen Jomon 


appropriated ev lifvent sur ke pen Les Amal. 
theo'y * On on blour-Crlass,” of hich he gives 
a trenalation in his Uinderwonds (No, vi). 


The Works of Pindar; Transiated with (ont- 
tomtorice: by Lewr Eictam Farr. 
Vol. I. Translation in Rythanival Prose, 
Pp. siv--984. with 6 Plates Liowelini: 
Macmillan. & Go., 1990, 18s, 

Th will be neorsmny to wait for Mr. Farnetl's 
eccond volume, comtaining the (exe of Pilar 
and it elucidation, befure we can! div justice to 
hie work.as aowhole. Bot the author evidently 
requis the tranlation here prernied a 
highly jaxpertant motety of tie tak, ocd in 
reapect to thie fie iy not afraid io apeak ralber 
dightiogly of his predccessure in the sare field, 
anel to prolate ddl hind this fifty year’ deveation to 
this poet evitig§@e lim i Guin a hetier eyuip 
ment for hie task than they. Bot we have to 
ak oneeelves the question whether for all his 
qualificadions ‘he has bern conspicuously | #uc- 
cesiful, iis tet clear that he lio outdeae Jil 
rivals. Fleds at pains po peme our the difficulties 
of the tidertuking, mod Gneloed ther are pre 
verbigity ereat, ‘To trunlate @ pout dilequeately 
fron on cen inte oomedern linguipe ie nest 
door ean impaalitv even in the case of a 
feet Tike Merace, whee meaning andl thythene 


re plain al) poral Jn eegpect to Pindar it 


i quite a different and a much harder thing: 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


To adope the imagery of Horace, the trandator 
Jims to deal here with « poet whose thoughts rush 
onward like aswotllen torrent down The mountain- 
wile, * boiling imineassuiratily wrong. with full 


deep tide of song,” rolling alone pew words in 


daring dithyrambs. of borne headlong in etrams 


thar defy all jaw, Horace mun have known 
what he woe talking about, av he wets compote 
Greek acholar, but he was surely wrong Hf he 
thimiwhit that Piedier was regardless of metrical 
laws As Mr. Farncil pom out, 
strictly obeyed ihe rules of metre andl cquantity, 
na they were recognised! by the muusie of the day, 
Tt wha the words that ruled the mune and not 
the reverse, as io the case now, But untirtium- 
ately tt impesiiile for us te reoover the rhvthina 
of Pindar, aa we fuiwe Lost Hie leew to them in the 
Processienutl mune which aconinpanted the Odea 
And as the close union between Pinttar’s words 
antl misc which makes any attempt, however 

fiutiously wodermken, bo referee hie sender 
periods (0 our tars, bound to be more or ice a 
failioe. Bat there are degrees of failure and, as 
Mr. Farnell) tells ua, the first and dmypormnt 
thing to decide is in which form of verse of 
poctical pro we are most likely to meer with 
even @otmeaor oo! vices, Klink Yor 
fightly discarded, ae tos gudere andl cower, 
anc requiring the land of a master-crotimoan, 
Rhymed vere seeomaceven more uneiitable, as, 
bees almoit peessitating amplification af the 
ofiginal, it tends to oblvtruct and divert thie 
turmultucns rosli of Pandas wong, Te would 
neal the genus of a Gray anda Milton fused im 
ane to cope adequately with te spect and the 
splendwer, ihe opuleer one the anawnificence 
if this particular poct. So Mr, Farnell’ haw 
fallen back upon.a biblical prose, where rirythm 
and cadence can take the place Gl meter and 
rine, | Ae uleprecates, however, any tendency 
to Jail ante actual mene, being apparcnily jan- 
aware bow many complete hemor ate to be 
fuund in cur Bible verdon, euch ae ' Soul! aid 
Great are there, and the actvant i free from bis 
master But it in a very doubtful queion 
whether the splitting up of the periodic wire tiars 
of Pimdar's vere inti alort verse seiteeces ip 
lines me at all) aatiafactory. Tt may suit the 
pariliciions of Hebrew pectry ind its narrative 
aryle, but it does not equally well fit the ie 
petuois, intricate, and at the saan ‘time pro 
cossional movenrany of Vindar’ sOhie, Tt breaks 
itup too tmath, Ewen the Bible ia the better 
for being pul into paragraph form, 

A abort, but ln our day & congenial, Fug. 
ment (No, ij) will partly sufftee wo show 
bow Mr. Farnell’s method of tranddation works 
emt = 
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Wher 4 muin atriveth to set the Gonmarnmreal 
Of his citizens in @ sumer cab, 

Let him seck out pd find the aliming face of 
deep-mmnbed Prace: 

Let him iproct fron his evn liretat the wrath. 
ful faction spirit, 

The dispenser af poverty, « bitter foaterer af the: 
your.” 


la thit pot too stancata? 
the smooth energy required ? 

One word more, The author apokigiees for 
bis wpelting of the nomes, mond we connie byt 
think tit on apology in needed. Aisa mid 
Atante: tay be (and indeed are) an. improve- 
ment, hut whe-con citure Kiurane aad Pike * 
Moreover. it in not-eagv to he consistent, Does 
not" Dienysios” appear on p: ago? atid would 
net the dine * "Tn the low of (Nonyeu" fnuitege * 
rut betner "te the flow of the (ruitpe al! Diary. 
a. recalling we it wenld the rhytion of ihe 
‘vintage of Abyxer *? 


Dom i Acw with 


Buripidsa: Iphigenia im Aulis. ‘Tranolatecd 
into English verse by FL Mean Sraween, 
with @ Proface by (Gitar Muszay, Pp, 
vii f Igh Landon: G, Bell & Sons, 124). 
ai, Cid, 

[t wae weil worth while to have this girraciive 
play, the las) thud cage fim the aed hand of 
Euripicies, aintl dhe latest offipring of the oltl 
Atic diama, eo feelingly translated and its 
heroties brought out by a scholar as familiar 
with Has Mise Stawell. Her introduction give 
a scorching and |iiei! account of the poetic 
attitude towards the Conditions of limman exiat- 
cco anid the interfercoce of the gods in the affates 
Home. ih this play we see low Fauvipides 
hated war and its oppreslons, and enplinsised 
the littheness and ‘ignoble ambition of the heroic 
kings af the Greek word, Ohily Achille is 
dhows in @ better light, The delineation of 
Iphigenia is of tlie finest quiality, ail ilouh 
dightly drawn i one of the precious gems of 
literniture Mice Stawell’s translation rendem 
the simple aid wtynighiforwerd Greek with pery 
consiicrable succes. The chonike, for which 
oluck's music ia given at the end af the: book, 
are rendered! hea dort i fren thyme. Flere a 


Hearken, child of the sea! 
Thou ¢halt beara son, 4 4on. to be 
Light and glory fie Chessaly, 
Shield and epear shall he send to destroy 
The land of Poam, sack 
‘The fay-famed town af Troy, 
kK = 
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(RECTION, 


The Ectitors regret that on p. ¢40 of the pres 
ceding part of the Journul, in the. notice: of 


Gotd-hehned, gold taro on his back, 
Liattese God lal wreahet, 
Hartes his mother broughit. 


For Petews and the Nereid, 
The first-born of the sea. Le 1ob7=1079,) 
C KR, HL 


Dir. A. von Gerknn's york, Der Alter dey Artemia 

Tempels in Afognaia «M., the book was by over- 

sight armcitated to the wrong publeher. ti is 
fablished fy Memrs. Hane Schoetz and Co,, 
ovstraae id Berlin: price 12 marke 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Wrtn the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord Cromar 
founded an Annual Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the hest Easay on Any subject connected with the langtiage, history, ort, 
literature, or philosophy of Anuient Greece. 7 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £40, ie awarded annually in March, 
under the following Rules :— 

1. Competition ia open to all Britiah subjects of eitler eex who will be 
under twenty-six years of age on 3] December preceding the award. 

2. Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the Sectetary of 
the Britizh Academy on or before 1 Juns of the year preceding the award 
the title of the subject proposed by lim or her, The Academy may approve 
(with or without modification) or disapprove the aubject ; their decision will 
be intimated to the competitor as soom as possible. 

$. Preference will ‘be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to those: 
which deal with aspecta of the Greek geniaa and civilization of large and 
permanent significance over those which are of a minute or higlily technical 
character. 

4, Any Essay already published, or alreatiy in competition for another 
prize of the samo nature, will be inadmissible, A candidate to whom the 
Prize has been awarded will not be eligible to compete for it again, But an 
Essay which hus not received the Prix may be submitted again (with or 
without alteration) in a future year eo long as the writer remains eligible 
under Rale I, 

5. Essays of which the subject has heen approved toust be sent in to 
the Seerstary of the Academy ou or before 31 Decumber, ‘They must be 
typed (or, if the author prefers; printed), and should have a note attached 
stating the main sources of information used, 

6. It ig recommended that jhe Essays should not exceed 20,000 words, 
exclusive of notes, Notes should not run to an excessive length, 

7. The author of the Essay to wiuch the Prize is awarded will be 
expected to publish it (within a reasonable time, ond after any nocessary 

revision), either zeparately, or in the Journals or Transactions of a Sdcisty 
approved by the Academy, or amony the Tyansictions of the Academy, 

The Secretary ol the Academy will supply on application, to any person 
qualified and desirous to compete, @ list of sume typical subjects, for general 
guidance only, and without any suggestion that one or another of these sub- 
jects should be chosen, or that preference will be given to them over any 
other subject of a suitable nature. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘The Secretary of the British 
Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, Londen, W.’ 











The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
go, Hantonn Square, Loxpox, W.C, 1 
Prviiairad i Ni Ho WAYNE, Pel, Aa 


THE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
i hex the hatory, ii HO and art of Rome, Ttaly and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about joo a.p. In particular, so far as its 
reources permit, and so far as is 2 pres without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation, both by devoting space in 
its Journal to meiistes ots poaialio Eas) history ‘ane archeology and by 
gnints to funds formed for the conduct oi excavations. | a 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Stucies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collee- 
tionof lantern-slidesand photographs. Membersareentitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books anc slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square, 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington Home, Piccaiilly,W.4. Notives of these are sent toall members, 

The Journal of Roman Studies, which is open to the contributions of both: 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in-hall-yearly parts, 
and is sent post iree to all rnembers. ee : 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
filty years of age, and filleen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of toa bd, 

Persona desirous of joining the Socicty are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Libmry, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 











THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
HE objects of the Classical Astocianen are to promote the development anil 
maintan the well-being of clagercal studies, and m particular (2) to impress pan 
& poblic opinion the chitna of such atudles to an eminent place in the nathmal scheme 
of clucation ty to linprove the practice of classical teaching; (/) to encourage imvedtiga- 
tion and cull attention to new disenveries ; (2) bo create opportunities for intercourse 
anwng lovers of classical earning 
Momberthip of the Associaiion Ia open to men and women olike, ‘The annual sob 
scrmption je $e, (life composition, 7.3 bse.) and there man entrance fee of 57, (not charged 
16 Libraries or members of ranches). Members receive aco v of the annul Pickantia 
of the Aswogliaien (poe free); They tray alio obtain Je Mears Hor bu Claastval saidiet 
andl the: Chaatipay hv and Chast! Quarieriy mt reduced prices, provided that the 
subseripticmns be-puilil hetope Jinntiary gist in each year. Subscriptions sent in later than 
that date tnt be of ihe mites ofered to the #enera| public. . 
 Paquiries aed applications for membership shld be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
H. OF. Hose, Duiwich College, SE 2); or to ether of the Han, Secretaries, Miss 
sedge aul KOM. Kateowbury, c/o The Triangle Offices, 6: South Molton Steet, Wit, 
of jo the Hon, Secretary of any of the district Brainches—vix, E. DD, T. Jenkins, 
MLA. University College, Abervetwyth; Miss M, E, Lees, M.A. University College, 
Hangory Ur, (3 UH. Goldemith, 6, Hrooham Road, Bedford: (3. As Auden; M,1D., 
MLAS FARCE, FSA, 42, Locdiwonl Rood, Harborne, Birmingham; 1. Eichhely, 
ILA, The University, Bristol; W. oH. S Jones, Litt-D., St Catharine's College 
Cambridge rE. J. 1) Richardson, M.A., Fernshuw, Lake Round Wesi, Cartlif:; At, M 
Callies, PRO, Umiversity College, Hull; Miss M,.M. Towne, County School for-Giris, 
Hecktnham, Kent; DE. F. Binven, TA., The University, Leeds: D, L. Hewllt A.A, 
Wrepreton Scho for Heys, Leicester; G. A. A. Fletcher, MiA., The’ Unversity, 
Liverpool) Miss W.A,Greatbarch, M.A, 150. Park Road, London, Wi4; BE. J. Wood, BA,, 
The University, Manchester; Miss | Jenkin, 8 Sandhurt Avenue, Withington, 
Manchester; 6, Anderton, M.A. Mublic Library, Neweastle-on-Tyne: Professor F. 5. 
Granger, M.A. LitD., University College, Nouingham: T. A. 1 Webster, M.A. 
Chreq Chorch, (astord; Miss N.C Jolinthe, The University, Reading; G. Ti. P. P. 
Tredennick, MuA., 28, Teech Hill Road, Sheffield) Mra FG. Maunsell, MLA. 46, 
Ethelbert Avenue, Southampten ; Professor F, Fletcher, M.A, University Collnge. 
Exeter (South-Western Mranch); F. P, B, Shipham, 44, Rotland Gardens, Hove, 
Sussex ; H. Hill, M.A, University Callege of Swansea, (Glam; A. Me Moore, H.Mole 
Eyain's, Fitshead, Taunton: BR. Dobbin, 326, Montreal Street, Christchurch, New 


STUDIES IN ATTIO TREASURE-RECORDS 
1, Tae HExaromPepox-visr op ie Year 398). 


Tur Attic Treasure-records of the fourth century B.c., oF more strictly 
speaking those subsequent to a change in the system of administration 
which took place shortly before the archonship of Euklides (4093/2 w.c.),! 
afford a much more complicated subject ol veadts than the Treasure-records 
of the fifth century. There is, in the first place, a far larger number of 
anscriptions, covering nearly a hundred years; the objects dedicatec! are 
incomiparably more numerous, and are constantly increasing; and the 
frequent changes in the method of recording the treasures, and in the system 
of their administration, add to our difficulty, and furnish many problems 
of which a final solution. ix probably unattainable, ‘The task of workers 
in this field has, however, been much simplified by the recent 1 ublication 
of all the material in the latest part of the Editi Miner of the Attic Corpus 
(Jnseriptiones Graeeae, Vol. ii.-iii. Pars V1, Fase. i., 1927), and it would be 
hard to exaggerate the importance of this publication, thanks to Kirchner’s 
masterly handling of the texts concerned, 

The value of this, a5 of all similar publications, lies in the face that 
it provides an incentive as well 4s a starting-point for fresh discoveries, 
both in detail and in interpretation, and the present article offers a first 
instalment of the results of some small discoveries achieved in these records. 
It is concerned with the Yraditio of the year 3089/7 .0,, the record of the 
handing over by the Tewiat tov lspav ypnudrcoy the 'AGquaier kal toy 
Sidov Seay in the year of Euthykles (39t/7) to their successors in the year 
of Souniades (9497/6), of the objects in the: Hekatompedon, and certain 
others. Thisrecard, which was brought to England by Chondler and is now 
in the British Museu (BM. Grodno, To xxix. 3 1G. ii, 6597 1G. 12. r488), 
isamong the best-preserved of the whole series, as fur as it goes sand as it has 
the added importance of being dated, its value for our study is inestimable, 
It is incomplete below, and hitherto ne serious attempt has been made, 
to my knowledge, to compute its original length, or to combine with it 
uny other published fragment. I can, however, now add to it an tn- 
published fragment, ‘which somehow escaped Kirelmer's notice and which 
immediately Joins it below, and a further portion, already published, 
which undoubtedly formed the fot of the stele. A considerible amount 
is lacking from between these two additional pieces, but nevertheless it 
is possible to arrive at a fairly exact cileulation of the oriemal height of 
the stele, and of the nature and number of its contents when complete, 








t Por: vhe_ciremmptaoces of thie etimge see HL althougly ia some patie Uke auiler’s vlews or gum: 
nein Fouhamitin (Mort, tHoi), pp: tert “This oqverwa 
Hierraiory ba efi af the tens value for cur pubyecs, 
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I. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, and inscribed 
on both faces, H.-28; max. br. of inscribed faces-112; th.-204. Letters. 
on A, ¢@. 009; interval between lines ‘o040-~0043; on B, letters ca. -o1; 
interval between lines ca, 10055. Both sides inscribed srorynddv. Epi- 
graphical Museum No, 6790. (Unpublished.) (Fig. 1.) 

_ The surface of A is much injured, especially across the middle, and 
from |. 6 onwards the letters to the left of the centre have almost all perished 
ae TE Wen Denny away oo the Se On B, the letters preserved 
are stidom doubthal, but an oblique fracture has removed a le gs 

of the lower right-hand en, SURO SEBS pereoa 


(A) (B) 
EKAP 
PEEE! A 
=TAOMO. API OMOET 
GAAAGAA YEIONE KO 
PiNAZA AKIAEXOGN 
YPON FEEYNT.A 
H PRENKOIT 
T ZYAAINE 
N POEKAT 
CONF AEK 
THET = 
PEEEE 
FRIULEBAG 
ah; @AAAT 
ENAEK 
HHP A 
APT 
SERAT 
Or vON 


bi 
The exact position of A, the obverse face of the fragment, js determined 


by its first line, as the letters KAP form the beginning of the item Kapy noe 
Aros Moaids dpyupov, otathov toro HPAAAADHEK, which commences ile 
the 18th letter of 1. 48 of the stele, and the symbols PELE in|. 2 form the 
end of its weight, 198 drs. Ir must be observed that the weight definitely 
ents in Mer, followed by a stop, although in all the other records eats 
than 403/2 where the iter js recognisable the weight is 199 dts? This 
2 In the fiftheemury lists of the objects i === wim ye 
Heketormpesin (LG, 6a ms rr? <—- eecie a geen oi hes of these votive offerings, 
monot worth while ta collect exuiuples of similar fk sh Pesine canes, Of Lechner, of, cif, 
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restoration gives us, moreover, the satisfactory assurance that our fragment 
must be restored with lines containing 45 letters, as on the abverse of 
1385. It is now possible to undertake the restoration of the whole text 
down to the end of our fragment, with the following resule: 2 









‘Avrrytvos GpyovTe|s Kap[y|fieiev Ards Toads apyupo[v, ot-] 
oSpov Toute HPAAAA|OHHE ‘AptiniBes Boaupiovias x | aié-| 
= pichen Ill, toute) oTabpd[v h. . KEES] ucts ii frad Koveu- | 146) 
hurtov Ev, Etépaves| Oahro Ac|ymtpeds aveinne, ototudy -to-| 
Urey FPHAAAATE FFE] aivod &{ pyupss, orotipov roto XP AAA A-| 
[HhEIIlxepviBeiov dpy|ypsy, [orafyov touto XM ‘Apréuitios B-] 
poupwvias yout Spr |q| Seoras dAuow fyoca yeuary, Au &-| 
ss | véBqwev Kato ‘Apic A ri yuvn, oradudy rere FE} *] 

-~-- or. 1B= - - = |N[- - = = =pv. 20- ~ = - -G8piai 
Gpyupal-wpdty, roby joy FF [HHHHP AAA APEEE* Seuréog, oratiy-| 
ov FPHHHHP AAAS: tpl}rn, ot[odudy [FHHHHPAAALE: terapty, c=] yy) 
Tatyov IPHHHHPASATPEREE: [arditn, opatpov XFEFI-ixty, ota] 
Spov PHHHHPASAM|EE| ||: £656[jin, oratudv (PHHHHPAAAAFES ~ dy-] 
Sn, ovoGpdy [PHM ]HH[ FAS Aa jl lt Even, orodudy XE Ill Bender, o-] G9) 
Toouov PHHHHP AA AE: jivSexfarn, cTotpov FHHHHPAS AAP)|| ‘Sc-] 
kat), oToopov MH]YHHP Al AAA tplms Kal Sexérns, otadpo-| 
v PHHWHPAAAALF II: tet]apq[ ns kal Sexes, otatpov feleaee (46) 
AAA!I|!" qregmems eal] Gexcq[ ns, oTaduov PHHHHPAAA ALTE: dx] | 
§ Kal Gexaths, oTa|Syoy [/PHHHHMAAAANEEFE Ilit EBBduns kai 6-] 
eKaTHS, TTaooV Pacintama nate Oy Sans kai Seeders, («1rA.) | 


at 









5 





(Assuming the number of hydriai to have been 27, the last figure of the 
weight of No. 27 would come in |, 74, as the 25th letter.) 

Now that its position has been fixed exactly, we may proceed 
bo give to the lines of our fragment the linc-numbers of the stele as a 
whole, 

LI. 49, 50. The restoration of these two lines is not certain. The 
same objects are found, in the same order as here, but separated by three 
entries, In ZG, ii*, 1986, IL 4-6, and 10-12, and successively in L400 
il. 99, 40, and 1401, Hl. 22-24, but in no case has the description survive 
in full. Thus, in 1386 we have, for the first, [AptépiSes Boa jupaviers 
xpuoibes - - op. 2b -=- FEEI; im 1400, “Aprépi[Bos Boaupavias ypuciBes - - 
vw. 33 - -], followed by 'A@nvaios youolSes tpi, wtA.: and in t4or, 
“ApteutGos Bpcwpov[las ypuclbes - - pr. 30 - - “ASnvalas] ypucibes tpés, 
«TA. Our new fragment enables us to complete Il, 49-51 (partly read 
by Chandler, but now lost owing to further damage to the stone) as 
"Aptiuibos Bpaupovias xpulaié |es- - v.13 - - ] oradud[v. ..-. . .] xpuribes 
Il) [Nol xovBu | Aatov iv, Erépaves] GahAo Aclinrtpets avdonxe, otaduov To | Urey 
PHAAASPEFFE], It is by no means easy to fill the gap at the beginning 
of |. 50, as none of the lists helps us towards the word following ypuctBes, 


—— m= 


" | have not shown aa minding the letter real by the atele: 
Chaodler but tow lot owmg to mbsequent injury to 
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and, moreover, for the weicht there are seven spaces only on our list 
hetween orasudév and the mext item, whereas in 1400 the weight seems 
to have occupied nine spaces. In considering this anomaly, we must start 
with the figures FF! preserved from the end of the weight m 1386, and then 
take into account the note added by Kohler on the reading of the first nine 
symbols in |. 40 of LG. i. 2,060." Lehner recoznised that the same objects 
were referred to in these two passages,” and restores HHRArEH!) as the 
weight of the xouciGes, but assumed that in 1386 (which he refers to as 
‘T)*) there was room for a weight occupyimg nine spaces, on the view that 


: 





Fie. o—Ui neue FPeacment oon ff. i® 158, 


the lines might have contained as many as 49 letters, though actually they 
contain (as the Jéditia Miner shows) only 41. On our new fragment the 
weight plainly occupied only seven spaces, and it seems impossible to 
reconcile this with the nine spaces. in t400 (= ii. 2,660) without recourse 
tea some form of emendation. In 1401 the corresponding entry contaiis 
30 spaces in all after ypvaibes, and thus agrees with 1986, whereas we 
find in 1400 there are 33 spaces alter that word, but only 27 un 136s, The 
difference between the last two passages could, it is true, be accounted for 








1 Nenad woatiiey fi duafiontes pom [ priabe feo * (Op, ol. Po 32, nove. 
fortaree fair [%, 
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by inserting rovrrov after oratudy in 14or, and omitting it in 1388, where 
it certainly did not follow eroSpdv, since the seven spaces must have been 


filled by the weight-hgures; 


but this does not solve the problem of the 


weieht, and does nothing to help us in restoring the word atid the number 


immediately alter ypwolbe. These, we have seen, occupy 


1388, and if we accept mme s 


ig spaces iti 


ces for the weight in 1400, we are left with 


either 11 or PJ spaces according as we insert oF omit toUTawv after orofpiv.. 
Tn 1986 and 14or, which each show go vacant spaces in all after the worel. 


the entries must have been identical, but we 


have nothing left 


except the last foursymbols of the weight (FFF), in the former text. 
1 would suggest that, on the evidence of 1380, we must not assume the 


weight in 1386 to have been necessarily nine spaces long, and this will apply 
equally to 1401, 1388 poms to a seven-space weight, and as.itis mtermea 


Late 


in tate between the other two, we may accept this as a likely restoration 


there alsa. 


Further, as 1400 is later than 1401,P it seems quite possible that 


the nine-figure weight there is due to some addition having been made to 


the number. of vessels recorded in the other three lists: 


Let us start. by 


inserting gidAc after ypuoldes inn each list,’ and assume that in the first 


three the number of them was three, increased to five tn 


the latest list, 


1400, The discrepancy between 1386 ‘and 1ga1) and 1g8B is next to be 
explained by restoring ‘tpés in the first two lists after q@:idhay to fill four 
spaces, but ||| to fill the single space in © 88: and if we insert vouTen 
hefore ctaGpéu in the last-named list, but atter it in the other two, we fill 
our gap, except for the first three symbols of the weight, Leaving this fora 
moment, we TUM tO 1400, and restore youelBey qiaAc 1evTe, aTafvoyv Tourow 
PHHPA+FH (969 drs., | obol), which exactly fills our 93 spaces; and return- 


ing to rgaé, etc., it is very temptin 
weight-signs, and to assume that the va 
total up to five, weighed at least soo drs. each.” 


w tw read ™ as the first of the missing 
iwo additional yovelbes, bringmeg the 


This would give us 


363 drs.. 1 obol as the maximum for the three and 509 drs., t obal as the 


thinimumn.  Certamiv 


is not to be attained until some fresh document 


comes to light, but the suggested restorations fit so well with the require- 
ments of the three different texts, and with each other, that no further 


pleading on their behalf is called for. 
In the: next entry youatBes Ili kal KoviuAcrTov fv, 


dedicated to Athena 


by Erépaves GaANo Aaprrtpeus, we need feel no donbt about the restoration, 





© Adis dhrwsii below, p. 051: 

> For the use of pthc: in. apparition to resis 
ef. UG, I) egyf, 26 (Opisthiodomios) 5. the sane 
objects went ulio to-have been called indifferently 
yevetias and pation pera, 

*'Twe gual, weighing: together s74 dre) 
appent in the Parthenon list for 3qg/0 (f0. 3 
1977, ben; cL ayzrz Lgl, e976, 1 1p 1}, horsem 
to disappemr from the Tits son afterwards (see the 
Ediwr's now on. 1477, go). Uf they hal, heen 
tramirred tothe Hekatornpedon, and thusrepresented 
the additional twe found in yyoo, bk go hy we eleruld 
have expected jhe weight of she original three 
yercitey io he toy dm, | obol, lem &7y dm. 





489 dre, Dobol (HHH AGATE ETE ty which 
give’ ua Tp spaces imiead of the seven required im 
pqtB. de appears that there is mo likely seeight-for bye 
wesels of this kort which (aliile both our requirements, 
namely, to occupy nine epaces aad, alter Faring Hal 
a7q dre, subiracind, (4 leave aweighe of seve mpaces’ 
lewih. Thus we ean scarcely clams wo. reooguin 
the two ypoolteg from the Parthenon os theme auliledd 
eo the three of Artemis Braiitonia in the AHekatome 
podin at some date hefore gqoliig, Ioowhich tune 
tqod belones.  (Newerthel © the addiiiun were 
errancontt, tj-dirs. 4-254 — 7g) Ime the difference 
af 20 dire, 4 pot thus lighthy m be }igngted witht) 
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thanks to Chandler's copy giving us the position of the word xpvotées; and 
to GaAAo, the dedicator's patronymic, being preserved on our fragment. 
We must, however, insert as a 46th letter in |. 50 the ¥ of xovéu | Aaév, 
or else read xovB | vAorév, & Stépavos, «.7-A,, which ayoids the need for the 
extra letter. A variant reading seems to occur in 1401, 1. 29 £, where 
the stone reads KovvAeTov Ev a - -; the editor suggests &@[orata tatral, 
which is surely wrong, seeing that these objects are always weighed in 
our other lists. I would restore & [Stépavos Acuntpels d&vétynnev, oredpov 
ToTav MHAAAAPE+T], and the omission of the patronymic, as well as of 
the & makes this restoration work out exactly in 1400, |. 40." 

Lh. 52, 53. The nive§, weighing 1093 drs., 3 obols, is followed m 
1400, |..41, by a yepvifeiov dpyvpov of unknown weight (no doubt correctly 
restored in 1401, 1.25). The same two oe scem to appear successively 
in 1985, Il. 14, 15, but again we get no clue to the weight of the latter. 
Here again there are different spaces available for the weight: in 1385 
the gap is of uncertain length, since the next entry is not recognisable; 


in 1400 there are 14 spaces after’ grafpov, and m 1401 only 13, whereas 
in our fragment there seems room for only seven in view of the restoration 


of the next item, the golden Sprmjfeotes of Artemis Brauronia, which 
follows the yepwiBefov in both 1400 and 1401. To fill our seven spaces I 
restore Touro XP, as we find in a later list (1428, 1. 55, recording +a tis 
$5 and dating from 3607/6 8.¢,) two vessels of this type, weighing respectively 
1050 and g4o drs.* ‘This restoration will not, however, help us im 1400 
and 1401, for it is unlikely that toito was inserted after oraGudév, sceing 
that it is omitted in both inscriptions from the description of the tiva§ 
ummediately before it; and we have accordingly 12 spaces left free after 
inserting Xf in rg00, but only t1 im 1401. In the: interests of uni- 
formity, it is simpler to assume that both these two lists contained the 
same entry inserted after the weight, though I carinot account for the 
discrepancy. If the gap is taken to consist of 41 letters, perhaps vis 
"Aénvaias would fill it best, in spite of the fact that, in 1400 at any rate, 
it does not precede the name of the object, as might naturally have been 
expected. (In t4o1 the whole item is to be restored.) If 12 spaces are 
preferable, as is my own inclination, they should probably be filled with 
some short description, eg. olv 161 P&Bpor;*? there could hardly have 
been, #0 early in thie fourth century, a reference to its damaged condition. 

L.. 53 is completed with the word 'Aptinbos, for the name of the goddess 
a ee the description of the ypvof Sonm\Seotes with a golden 
cham, dedicated by Kallion, and weighing 2 drs.,1 obol. ‘The only letters 
surviving from this entry on our fragment are H in |, 54, letter 19, and 
T below it in the next line; the former falls into place where required 




















f TV ihink we toy recogrilie the tame item, bot with 
Ua wegll given aa hgq dr. 4 oboli, in 1g07, IL 24, 
aj | hope to pobliah wukeequently some further 
reitorations in this important list, the ireditio of ra thy 
ied for oh5/4. 

* There & no doubt that this yepnfetov, like che 
‘youoliet and the tiv’ before i1, wae the property of 


Atherm. Had it been otherwise, its owrerdiip would 
have toes indicured, . 

* This is suggested! by, and aight) be eemnecttd 
with, the curious entry in iga1, col li, IL By i: 
apyvple betaine A earijpads mpdi 1d [Pitipowt) 7o 
yipnfiefic - = =| Zoyvwwds, foratidy! H. Another pomil- 
bility i cuv vole Ilo, 
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in the word Gprirjbeotos, and the T becomes the fifth letter after the end 
of the name KaAdiov, in a gap of which the length ts seen to be 15 spaces 
in 1400, and apparently t4 in 1gor. In this gap we may expect to find 
the name of the father or husband of Kallion, but a single T does not 
take us far towards a restoration. A further clue is, however, forthcoming 
by comparing this Sir with that in r4o2, ll. 6, 7, where we have 
good grounds for the following reading: [- xpysf Gprm\Sertos, y|pvory 


Giuow tyoon, “Aptiéut| i Bpauvpcoviar aveinne . .. « - JoxkAkas yuet, oTadpév 
softs |- -]24 Some name ending in -roxAfjs, with four letters lost at 


the beginning, is thus indicated for both passages, and as ["Apic}roxAys 
is by far the most likely alternative, I restore |. 55 accordingly. 

L. 56 is much more difficult. There is no possible doubt that in 
I. 57 we reach the beginning of the list of silver hydriai, for the letters 
surviving from it (on |. 10 of our fragment) refer to the weight of the first 
hydria [orafujéy [HHHH, «7.A.]. On restoring before this pi apyupal 
now, oratu]dy, 7.A. we find that, if the usual number of letters to the 
line is maintained, the final jofa of W&piet falls at the end of 1. 546; and 
thus leaves us with 39 spaces to fill before it, since the fpmmj\Seotos entry, 
ending with grodpuav vourns FEI, reached exactly to the end of L 455. 
Unfortunately we cannot find the requisite entries to complete line 56, since 
1400 and 1401 give us, after the GpimfSectos, aryioro youcio cuppelkro Gono, 
oTofiov HARE, and Gnapyipo xpucle oraduav PF. ,, requiring 67 
spaces 9 +4) altogether. On our fragment the only recognisable 
letter in this line is N, as already stated, and, in relation to either of these 
two items, it could only come in the word orofpsy, with the result that we 
should have an impossibly short space for the description of the first item, 
and after the weight, a totally madequate space for the second, The 


difficulty is not surmounted by substituting the momumitive, B&yrotoy, 
<<a. In the circumstances, we must reluctantly leave the gap unfilled, 


and assume that some other entries figured here, to which we have no 
clue. It does not help us to consider other items which immediately 

recede the hydria-list in 1400 or 1401, since the order there is different 
from here, the item preceding the list being the xapyjjo1ev of Zeus Policus 
(recorded above in |. 48 of our stele). 

LI. 56-66. With the hydria-catalogue we are at length in smooth water, 
for the weights are mostly well known, though a few vary slightly between 
one list and another, as will be seen below. Our difficulties da not, however, 
entirely disappear, since the letters and figures preserved on our fragment 
prove sometimes to conflict with the expected spacing. ‘The numerals are 
at firsc entered in the nominative, as can be seen im |, 56, where the letters 
THET survive from tpity oratydv, but it scems necessary to assume that 


Li This texts backs pitblisherd in the Ae. Adie of 
che Corsnt, as (1) there is an erroncous indication of a 
margin on ibe left; (a) the exiting margin: on the 
right is ignored, though its position la correctly atuterd 
in my publication of thit stone in 7H As mira, (1G0%), 
pp. goa ff, No, g—it just leaves room for aidgarey ih 
Ly mel “Agtl ion | evarkye dan Lf; fq) thre Lint Lwin eluerve 
in 1. 7 ure given 29 °4, whereas my. tocsimile correctly 


shows them ae TA, This & to be restored with gb 
letuers bo the lee, bot, as the cre_ytde aerangeme|ent 
ie not etrictly oteerved throgghodt, a lime of 4 > betes 
id quite perrisihle. Kirchoer has now corrected 
these onetakes fn the laveer fawacule of rhe Eaine 
Afra (2G. Ti, dere UL Fae, i (pggi)), Sweet op. 
Pur. 
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from No. 13 onwards the genitive is substituted for it, as otherwise we get 
our spacing more and more inexact. We have to note the lollowing points: 
in |. 58, a vacant space must be left towards the end of the line, since the 
weight of the third hydria (992 drs.) 1s not doubtful, and after it tetaptm; 
g-| ToQuov FFHHHHPAAAMEEF will bring the four drachma-signs correctly 
wader the thot preserved in the line above. This gives us a weight 
occupying t4 spaces, whicli could only. be o89 or g94 according as the tenth 
sign was for A. It ts only recently that the question has been definitely 
answered, for in the list of the year 969/8, extracted a few years ago from 
the north face of the west doorway of the Parthenon, and now published by 
Dr. N. Kyparissis,“" we find that this hydria weighed 989 drs, There 
seem to be traces of the [on our fragment, before the four drachma-signs. 
In !.. 59, for the weight of the fifth hydria, I prefer te restore *+++|\|, again 
following the list for 969/8, rather than x+FFFI\| (= noagd) which is restored 
in 1400, 140F and 1425. This avoids the need for inserting an extris 
letter at the end of the line, which would otherwise be required, in view of 
the fixed position of the letters £840 and of the end of the weiwht preceding 
it. From the weight of No. 6 we have only fill) preserved, atid 1 prefer 
to restore 11 as [/PHHHHPAAAN] Ei (= 9874), Siloving 1400, 1401 and 
1425, rather than as 997}, following rhe new list, where it may be due to an 
error of the engraver. In L 61, the last three deltas of the weigh: of Ne. 8 
are visible below the letters 688, and there are fart traces of a fasta following 
them, but it is np oaible to say if this is from a P or from the first of two 
obol-sigus: in 1385, for which we have only Fourmont’s copy, the weiglit 
ends in AMI) (= go5 drs., 4 obols); in t4o7, for which we have only 
Chandler's copy, in Ail! || (= 9ge drs., 5 obols); but in the new list (1go4a), 
in AP |i) (= 995 drs., 3 obols). I follow, without full conviction, the reading 
of Chandler rather than of Fourmont, as his copies of the other weights ou 
this stele, where we can control them, are usually trustworthy; and thus 
the weight-siens for No 8 end with the 22nd letter of the line, From this 
point to the commencement of tvSexérn, which comes at the 17th letter 
of the next line, we have gq spaces; but we find that évérn, oradpay Kill 
Seka, oTouuoyv (PHHHHP AAA? only occupy 37. As, however, we have no 
cause to doubt the weight of No. to (981 drs.j, which ts clearly legible in 
1400. and 1s a certain restoration in rgor (thoweh t4e4a gives it as ygt), 
the line must have begun with taSydv, leaving us with every, oreduer 
AU (?) SeKdern, g| (21 Spaces} in the previous line, The weight is to be 
restored, I believe, as xt\) (10014), as in 1q24a, for the old conjecture XII) 
(10001) is in reality one space too short to fill the gaps in tyoo and 140r: 
but even sa we are lett with a cacat, for which T cannot account, im line 6t, 

For the weights of Nos. to, 11 and +2 the restoration is straightforward, 
Dut cifficulnes appear again after this. The word teréotn beran in the 
taih space in |. 64, giving ws room before it for the ny of erotiudy and the 
weight of No. te (oq2 drs., requiring 13 spaces), but the letters teitn Kal 
Sect ototya| occupy only 20 spaces, after the weight of No. 12, whereas 
to fill the line they should rake 22, [ shrink from assuming two Vacant 
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spare at the end of the line, but will return to this problern shortly. For 
ie weight of No. £4 our only authority is the new-found list (14244), where 
we find it to be 990 drs... 4 obols, which would require £1 Or 12 spaces 
according as the obol-signs were made to occupy one Or two spaces, and the 
whole entry, teraprn kai Gexérn, otefudv, KA, would occupy 24 or 95. 
As, however, we know exactly where the next entry began (for most of the 
word Sexérn from the fifteenth entry is preserved), when we insert wien 
kad belore tt we find that we have 36 spaces—in fact yet one more, if not 
two, of these embarrassing vacant spaces. The situation becomes still 
more obscure when we reach the entries of the 15th and 16th lrydriai, for 
we lind the letters @uov of oratuév under the Bexa of the 5th hydria- 
entry, Which leaves us 16 spaces for its weight, although it cannot have 
exceeded tg. The weight is supplied by the new list {14¢24a), which con- 
irms the accepted restoration /FHHHHRAA[AA]HEE in gor (1400 erroncously 
gives it as only 992 drs.), We must not postulate three—still less four— 
blank spaces at the end of our line, and only one solution seems possible, 
namely, that the numerals must be in the genitive for Nos: 15, and 16, 
for by restoring these two entries it this case instead of the nominative 
we obtain the correct spacing at once, Further, by making the same 
change for hydra No, 13 we solve the problem of the two undesirable 
vacant spaces in |. 69 or 64, and it follows as a matter of course that we 
must do the same for No, 14, with the result thai we have only 10 spaces in 
which to restore its weight. [n the circumstances |t is necessary to insert 
an extra letter in the margin at the end of |. 64, and allot 11 spaces to the 
weight, making the four obol-signs occupy one space only, as in 1388a, 
L 29, The amended reading for Nos. 13-16 will accordingly be: [tpims 
Kol Sexdrys, orotpo|v [PMHHHPAAAALEII* terlapq[ys Kal Bexérys, otodpdy 
PHHHHES | SA 4illl: eps Kal] Sexat[ ns oTabpoy (PHHHHMAA AA E* extn | s 
Kal Sexes, ara |fpov [PHHHHPAAAATEFEFII - &B66uns cat 6 | exéerys, oredydy 
PHH|H[HRAAAAF:, K7.A,]. | | 
This inconsistency is strange, but I see no other possible explanation 
lor the irregularity in the spacing alter the entry of hydria No, 12. It is, 
however, quite clear that the genitive was not used all through the list, 
for not only can we read [tpi]m et[eoudy] on the stone, but the spacing 
of Nos, 7-12 only hits with the ordinals in the nominative—the sole exceptions 
being the two vacant spaces found in Il. 58 and G1, We need not doubt 
that the genitive continued to be used throughout the list of liydriai. Our 
fragment takes us no further than the remains of the weight of No. 17% 
but we need scarcely doubt that the stele contained all of the 27 which 
we find in tyoo and 1got. They cannot have been morc, since 27 is the 
total found in both those lists, which are later than our stele: [It is true 
that im 1385 they number only 20, being then followed, it seems, by the 
silver mivat and yepviBelov, which were entered at the beginning of our 


—_— —_——___—. 
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fragment (ll. 52, 53 of the stele) ,’* but this, owing to its unusual arrangement, 
must be an cater list than ours: and further evidence is supplied by 
rat, ll. 6-9, where the addition. of seven hydriai (to the original 20) 
has been convincingly recognised,?> again in a list which by its arrange- 
ment must be earlier than ours. Further proof again comes from 1406, 





Fic, 2.—G i" tgo8 Ulelt-herl portion) 


a fragment containing a portion of the hydria-list from No. 4 ta No. 22, 
whic h, I feel sure, forms part of 1493, the list which we have already 
recognised as furnishing the closest parallel of all to 1288. I hope to 
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demonstrate, In a subsequent article, that it is-sli¢htly later than 1388, 
belonging in all probability to 3497/6. 

On the assumption, which rests on this strong evidence, that all 27 
hydriai appeared in our list, and that the ordinals after the 1eth hydria 
were uniformly in the genitive, the end of the last St hydria-entry 
will fall in line 74, at the 25th letter of that line. How much longer the stele 
was When complete will be considered. later. 

Before turning to the inscription on the reverse of our fragment, 

we must consider the other piece which I attribute to 1988, namely, 1408. 
This consists of two fragments, of which the right-hand one was published in 
2G. it. 2, 665, and the left-hand one (Fig. 2), by myself in 7./7.5, xxix. (1909), 
pp: 172 ff, No. 2. When combining and studying these two fragments 
was struck by the fact that the thickness of the stele was very close to 
that of rg88 (LG. il. 2, 652, as it them was), and also that the number of 
letters per line (51) agreed with the reverse of that stele, and that the letter- 
ing was very similar on both stones. Nevertheless, the restoration of the 
contents, and the conclusion based on it that the list was one of those 
containing t& tis So, and dated therefore after the change in the system 
of administration of the treasures which took place in 3685/4, seemed to 
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show that the points of similarity with 1388 were without significance, 
Kohler, it is true, had assigned 1G. ii. 2, 665 to the Hekatompedon-lists 
prior to 385/4, but Lehner's arguments to the contrary seemed convincing,'® 
and Kirchner followed this attribution in republishing the stone in the 
Ed. Minor, And yet the decisive evidence was available all along if I had 
only known, for when I came to re-examine the right-hand block (ii. 2, 665) 
nearly twenty years later L looked at the back (for the first ime, lam ashamed 
to-say) and saw that it had never been cleaned. It was much encrusted 
with earth and mortar, and when these had been carefully removed the 
remains of an inscription came to light just below the upper line of breakage. 
These consist of parts of two lines only, with six letters in the upper and 14 
in the lower, which is the last line of this face; below it is a vacant space 
202 high, and the surface is dressed down to the very bottom of the stele, 
unlike the reverse, where a portion of the blank space has been left un- 
smoothed, The facsimile (Mig. 3) shows these letters, and indicates their 
position relative to the left-hand edge af the stele. They read thus: 
[Blarruar = - | 
“4 Atbap[yJupivn ofra}eu[ov - - -] 

The latter litem 1s plainly some noun ending in -n, such as olvoyén or 
pian. The adjective, hitherto unknown In these lists, is a very rare word: 
it is. formed from Aif4pyupes, meaning unrefined silver, which is cited 
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by Aristotle as an example, along with tin, ef a metal which looks like 
silver.** 

To restore this passage proved easy after all, for it was reasonably 
certain that the entries would correspond to those recorded in 1493, |. 92, 
rgoo, |. 52 £, and gor, |. 38 which immediately precede the rubric 
Tah: Gypapa wapiSocayv Kal Govara émeteia, found at the head of 1458 B., 
The relevant passage in 1393 may be restored in the light of 1400 to read 
thus: [TAd«n ‘Apy |eatparo GVEG TRE Cn ea . tikvertipes, SaxtvAlcs 
xpyod ||, Siakidow] ypved [tara Eni] To Babpo- idk - - - - or. 29- - =. 
Tabs Sypapa qrapebooav wai | &ora|re éréte(i]o, xer-A.; applying this to our 
text we obtain [6 JortvAl[o ypuow II, faxAibov: ypues taitre dri 75 Batipa « ord | Alm 
Miccbu lepton ohttoalse ~- -|, with 45 letters to the line as required. The 
sinularity of 1393 and 1388 is again borne out, but we find that neither 
1400 ner 1401 includes the qian, which must have been transferred to 
some other place in the list, and both tnsert doves after ini 76 Badpo, for 
which 1388 leaves no room, We can in turn complete the passage in 
1393 by inserting alter qian in the 23 vacant spaces [AiSapyupivn oradpoy 
+= = » 746 Gypapa, wa]. As the weight in 1393 has always @ vacant 
2 Poe before and after it, we learn that the phiale had a weight filling 
three spaces only“® The other large fragment from the base ( F.M9. xxix. 
fc.) has none af the inscription on the other (obverse) face preserved, as 
4 result of injury to the surface. This is most unfortunate, as, being taller 
than the other portion, it might well have given us material for the restoration 
of the last stx lines of this face at feast. 

_ We have thus identified the foor of the stele without any possibility 
of doubt remaining, for it corresporids to all our requirements; and ft is 
now necessary to obtain, at least approximately, an indication of the 
original height of the stone, and of the number of lines it had on each face. 
We must admit that an exact calculation is out of the question, for our 
data do not suffice. The obverse face offers the better chance of success, 
owing to the larger amount of material for comparison. We have already 
recovered its contents almost with absolute fullness down to the end of the 
hydria-list in line 74, and for the items to insert between this point and the 
foot of the stele we must rely on 1993, 1400 and t4qr, as before, and to 
some exient on 1403, Uniortunately 1393 gives us only portions of seven 
lines before the rubric corresponding to that at the head of the reverse 
face of our stele. Of these lines the dedication of PAuKq 'Apyertpar 
occupies most of the last nwo, and the other five cannot be restored in full, 
[ have suggested already, and hope to discuss the point more fully later, 
that the lydria-list for this year is contained in 1406, and is to be placed 
between fragments a and ) of 1493, but it is not possible to calculate the 
number of lines lost between it and the top of 4, though its place with regard 


" More ainetly i teases silver from winch the == f cannot recognise this ein in any oiber Ler, 
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to acan be fixed pretty closely. Our only hopes lie in the less exact parallels 
afforded by 1400, 1401, and 1403, which we must now consider. No, £400 
is a large stele, complete above and on the left only, and originally inscribed 
with g1 letters to each line, on the average; it contains 72 lines of text, 
and the number of letters preserved varies between 45 and 50 in the first 
45 lines, and gradually decreases until in L 68 there are only 92, and in 
the last four lines fewer still. How much is lost from below cannot be 
accurately computed, The entries begin with line 8, letter 46, and in line 
52; with letter 61, begins the rubric wade Sypapa wapéScsav Kol dotere 
tméreia, corresponding to that at the head of 1988 B. Thus there are 
approximately 46 + 43 * qi + 60 letters [=4019) In the items which 
would be contained in 1988 A, if it had all the same items in the same: 
wording. We have seen, however, that in the latter list the word orefuéy 
is usually followed by tetrro [ratrrns, ref sim}, which is seldom inserted 
in 1400,-so that if the number of iterms was the same they would occupy 
more spaces in 1388, On the other hand, the descriptions in 1460 tend 
to be fuller, so this excess is to some extent discounted. But more important 
is the fact that 1400 is several years later than 1988," and on that account 
is likely to contain many more items added during the intervening years.2" 
In the circumstances it seems safe to say that 1388 is unlikely to have been 
as long as 1400, and that the items would thus have required less than 
4000 letters, that is to say 88 lines plus 40 letters, which added to the 
io fines and 26 letters containing the names of the Tamiai and the opening, 
rubric, would give us a stele with 1o6 lines, in the last of which were 21 
letters. The evidence from 1401 tends to show that this estimate is too 
high. rt401 is a much-damaged stele, composed of four fragments, which 
give us neither the beginning nor the end of the list, but with the aid of 
igo0 most of the contents can be restored, in lines containing 76 letters. 
In I, 38, with letter 3, begins the rubric t&8e &ypagpa wapéSocay,. «.7.\., 
and it 1$ instructive to note, by comparison with 1400, that the items 
which come before this occupy less space than in 1400. Thus, from the 
end af the hydria-list, in | 14, at letter 52, down to the end of the item 
before the &ypopa rubric, there are approximately 177: letters in T4001 
(24 +23 x 76 + 2), as against 1849 (59 + [9 x gt + diy intgoo. ‘Thus 
t4or is plainly a shorter list than 1400, and may on that account be pre- 
sumed to be earlier, as the difference is due to the omission of certain 
items, not merely to @ less full description than in 1400. We are conse- 
quently justified in regarding it asa bewer guide than 1400 for the missing 
items mm 1388, and | venture to assume that the items fillowine the livdria- 
list as far as they coincide in 14oo and ryot may be reasonably supplied 
in the missing portion of our stele, and need not be discussed in detail, 
We must, however, note that the 1774 letters contained on this stele between 
the hydria-list and the &ypepe rubric are not all to be supplied in 1388, 
sirice several items included in that number of letters appear on our stele 
hefore the hydria-list. These are:—{1) 9 silver oimochoar, weighing 1982 
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drs., 2 obols, and (2) the gold crown (aoioreia tH GG) weighing 272 drs., 
34 obols, which together occupy og spaces (in Il. ty—15); (3) xpuctbes 
tps, «A. Of Artemis Brauronia; (4) xypuoides tpés, x.7.A., of Athena, 
dedicated by Stephanos; (5) the silver wivaé; (6) the silver yepviBeiov: 
(7) the gold @p:mjfcotos dedicated to Artemis Brauronia by Kallion. 
These last five items, which occur m succession in rgor {as also m 1400, 
and in Il. 49-55 of our stele above}, occupy four spaces less than four com- 
plete lines of 76 letters each, namely, 300 spaces exactly. Add to these 
the 99 letters for the first two items, and we have 999 Ietters to deduct 
from the total of 1774 suggested as our maximum above. But even 1375 
(equivalent to 30 full lines of our stele, plus: 25 letters) prove to be an 
excessive allowance, in the light of the information afforded by No, 1493, 
which is considerably shorter than No. t401 in the passage which now 
concerns us, a5 may be seen by the following comparison. In 1999 (frag- 
ment 4, 1. 2) we have the entry ign Gpyupa fv "Apiorédka avéénxe, «7.05 
sragesatgreamesy with the 47th letter of that line, and from. this point down 
to the last letter of the dedication by [Aven ‘Apysrtpévo, just before the 
rubric xpuca Tovta tn) 16 Ba8po, there are only 270 letters (22+35 x 68+-44), 
of which a few, perhaps eight, are represented by the spaces left vacant 
belore and after the weight of each item. In No. 1401, on the other hand, 
we have within the same limits 453 letters (go in I. ¢1,4- 5 » 76 +52 in 
|. g7. minus nine spaces left vacant at the end of L. 45), showme that items 
containing nearly 200 letters in all had been added in the interval between 
the engraving of the two lists, It is unfortunate that owing to the damaged 
condition of beth lists we cannot restore either in full, but enough. is 
preserved to show that the items recognisable on each are recorded in the 
same relative order. We may thus reduce our provisional estimate of 
1974 letters, obtained from No. 1401, by the sum of 191 (= 453 — 262), 
as a result of following the guidance of the shorter list found in No. 1393, 
but to complete the total for this face we must add the 26/?) letters required 
for the @idAn Aifapyvpivy at the end of the list, and an additional, but 
uncertain, number for the insertion of tovro. or tatrns alter the word 
ovatpoy for all the single weighed items after the hydria-list where this 
is lacking in No. igor. For this figure we have to add about 48 spaces, 
as representing the Imsertion of tots cight times, and thus our final 
estimate lor the number of letters to supply after the end of the hydria- 
list will be 1375 — 191 + 26(?) + 48 = 1258. This would give us 27 lines 
and 43 letters to add after the 25th letter of 1,74, making the total length 
of the obverse face 102 lines, with 29 letters only in the last.** 

Tt must be confessed that this is only a tentative conclusion, which 
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we cannot check unless new discoveries provide us with a fuller copy of 
the latter part of the list, and we would be well advised to regard it as an 
estimate of the maximum rather than. of the minimum length for the 
contents. At the same time. the evidence of the lists which furnish the 
nearest parallels suggests that its length cannot have been very well less 
than 99 lines, and, as we shall see, the requirements of the praposed res- 
torations of the reverse face imply that 102 lines for the obverse are none 
too many. Whatever was the exact number of lines, our estimate of the 
original height of the stele, and consequently of the number of lines to 
supply on the reverse, can only be approximate, as the spacing of the lines 
seems not to have been ¢onstant throughout either face of the stone. Thus, 
the average height of one line plus one interval on 1388 A: (in Il, 42-48) 
is ‘OLf15 a8 against -01995 on the new fragment which contains Il. 48-6; 
and on B there is a corresponding decrease [rom -0168 to ea, “0155 which 
begins with L. 50; but at about ten lines from the end of the stone, as 
may be seen on 1408, the spacing becomes wider again, for the total interval 
between the tops of Il. r1 and 21 (te. the height of ten lines plus ten intervals) 
is no less than «168. To the question whether a similar increase was 
employed by the engraver at a corresponding distance before the end of 
A we can give no answer, but the undoubted fact that the interval between 
the last two lines of this face is abnormally wide, namely, -oo64, while 
the lines themselves are of the normal height of -oo9, makes it a reasonable 
supposition, HEven il the last ten lines had this wider spacing the difference 
in the height of the stele so caused would be less than two centimetres, 
and the dimensions as calculated on A would fall within the limits (a) and 
(4) shown thus in tabular form: 
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We must now consider how many lines the reverse face contained, 
assuming that one of these two alternatives represents its original height. 
We have only to calculate the gap existing between the [bot of Our new 
fragment, which takes us, as we shall see, from line 45 vo line 54, and the 
tap of No, 1408, which gives us the last oo lines of this face of the stele. 
The dimensions work out thus, in tabular form: | 
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This leaves it clear that if A contained 102 lines, B cannot have con- 
tained more than 54 + tr + 22 (= 87) if the final lines of A were widely 
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spaced, and if not, then B had only 86 lines, I feel, though admittedly 
I have no convineing evidence to support the view, that the former alter- 
native is more likely, and T have adopted ic in my drawing of the stele as 
reconstructed (Fig, 4). 

ITT. We must next deal with the contents of the reverse face of our 
new frarment, First, its position in the stele; we have seen that the obverse 
face (A) gave us letters which comprised nothing before the 17th nor 
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after the gand letter of each line of the stele: Actually its central vertical 
line runs through the rgth letter of each line, al a distance of -40 from 
the right-hand edge of the stone. The nature of the fractures is such that 
the central line of the reverse face (B) corresponds exactly, ranning through 
the centre of the letter M in dptfuds in line 2, which ‘consequently is to 
be placed 40 from the left-hand edye of this face, as the gist letter of its 
line, since the 31st letters of each line on face B fall at -4o from this edge, 
Its vertical po is determined by the relation of its lines to those of ‘A; 
which are fixed exactly through the coincidence of the fist two lines of 
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thie fragment with the last two of thir upper I poses of the stcle (Ul. | 8. 
49). Now the oP of |. 47 of A comes at -7048 from the upper edge of tl 
obverse of the stele, and the top of I. 43 of B comes at -7o41 ‘rons the upper 
edge of the reverse face, and the average intervals between the Lops of 
the lines are on A ‘01995 and on B -o168 (approximately), so that the 
relation of the lines on back and front is as follows: 


is. L 47 f Wipe ce eS PE eee he eed " rt "i . i. - 4h i ee ¥| eR See Bef es Pn eS ee "yy i 
L. ut t u 1st he dhee Shee oe em oe ey a i. 44 i ms D ihgctecaca Coe eee ee oe ees ml ae 4 
L 44 } VE [reteneassenetsetesereseesnsenaran ei a L. Hy | ea J Or ie 2 ey Sere fata 
& ae ene ere beet 74485 Lt, ee treo F5AS 


ete, 


Thus the top of 1. 48 of A-was almost exactly level with the top of 1. 44 
of B, but, as can be seen in the photograph, the upper portion of face B. 
is broken off, and |. 44 is lost; the single letter surviving in the top line of 
the fragment (alpha), the top level of which falls a trifle (actually -oo6e} 
below that of |. 49, must accordingly belong to |. 45. The same conclusion 
was roughly confirmed by measurements taken from the extreme top of 
the fragment itself, and, as we shall see when we examine its: contents, 
restoration seems only possible on the assumption that the first line preserved 
on face Bis]. 45 ofthe stele, | 

We may now transcribe the text of B. indicating the number of letters 
lost from cach end of each line, 


Bis gry ee =, 34 = <==! F e— = 1, LT =< = 
- - =r. 20- - dpidpds 1 = - =< op. i 
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[- - -rv24-  yolAkia Eyov- + = pr, 17 = - - 
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This by itself gives us no clue to the full restoration of any single item, 
and we get no help lrom 1400, which breaks off almost exactly at the same 
paint as 1388, leaving incomplete the description of the GreSésis in |, 
ant no other record gives us the continuation of the list past this port, 
with one valuable exception which will be dealt with belaee: We may 
infer that the objects recorded in our fragment form # continuation of 
the miscellaneous collection, apparently all dedicated to Artemis Brauronia, 
found at the end of 1388 and 1400. These follow the rubric ta&e dy tat 
‘Omabebaucot fx THs KiBcota +rii¢ Bpavpoveter, and the list must have beer 
a long one, since we may recognise many of these items, as well as several 
new ones, in the lists drawn up by the taplat ty SAAwv Gey { 
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| .. eet is ‘ 7 BBS: Fo 16, 
etc.}, Where a large proportion of the individual items is pret: cet b the 
words 'Aptiut6os Booypwvias.. This is confirmed by our observing that a 
formula found in 1388, 1. 43, and again in Il. 47, 48 (= 3, 4 of the new 
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fraement), is—xpusiov [ypuote, vel sim.) Exov (EXov, vel sim), followed 
by a number. I ami sure that the noun to be restored 1s cither SyGo1Be¢ 
or yAtSeay, or, before a neuter participle, yAGaviov. (Compare 1445, lL. 46; 
1449, |. 3 6, Xavi Blo ypucia Beovie - -.] The latter clue proves to 
be worth following closely, for it is of the utmost value. In 1449, Il. 4, 2, 
we find tmlole[pis - - - - dpp]Séxi S00 ap[yupai], which, as Leliner was 
the first to point out, is unmistakably a recurrence of the entry found 
at the end of 1988, namely, Giobepis tpos Alvi Exooca—pi. 14-—ev Tet 
WET GrYpOV ypVaiOV Kal Gypiiect—., We may thus restore the beginning 
of 1449 in the same way, completing the previous item from which only 
the last < survives, which will give us [oppaylSes. GGAiver Ml qorAat 
Tepikexpuowneval, oppayis mepixpuc| ols, Urrobepls mpds Aiveot Exoma—oM. T4— 
éy Tool [ious Grvpev ypudiov Kal aGugidéat Guo apyupat, with a line containing 
about 68 letters: and in turn this enables us to complete |. 42 of 1988 so 
as to read dupi[Séat Blo dpyupot. . . .. . |.) + KAIBeov ypunier E}ycov Ill K~ = =. 
We shall find, moreover, that, by continuimg this restoration, some of the 
few letters on our new fraement of 1988 are repeated in 1449 and in no 
case prove incompatible with the remains of the entries found there. We 
have already had occasion to notice that the list which furnished the closest 
parallels to 1g88 was 1 393s which had lines of 66 letters length, as well 
as the rather unusual feature of a vacant space before and after each 
weight or figure. As both these features are present in 1449, and as, 
moreover, the height and spacing of the letters. agree on both is an A 
we need not hesitate to conclude that t449 is yet another piece from the 
stele 1993, to which I have already added 1406, and that it must be restored 
to its proper place among the Hekatompedon-lists of a year very close to 
3998/7. ‘The identity of their contents can be proved in the following 
way:—in 1449, |. 1, the word trrofepis occupies spaces 9-10, and in |. g 
the words ogpayls GeAdlvy occupy spaces 1-15; In other words, there 
are cight complete lines, less ten letters, between the two items [=534 
letters), In 1988 + the new fragment we have tirefepls in |, 41 occupying 
spaces 17-24, and opayis vaAlvy in |, 7 of the fragment (=1. 51 of the 
stele}, occupying spaces 22-34. The two items are thus here separated 
by 27 letters in |. 47, + 9 lines.of 41 letters, +- 21 letters.in |. 51, a total of 
507 {steers The Qificrence, a7 spaces (we need not be perturbed by the 
number being odd instead of even), 15 explained by the fact that there 
must have been thirteen or perhaps fourteen items each followed by a 
figure or weight, with a vacant space before and after each, in the interval 
between these two entries: this is by no means an unlikely number of 
items to supply, ‘That this rather bold calculation is not mere guess-work 
is confirmed by the further evidence afforded by |. 47 (=|. 3 of our trag- 
bea, for the words [yeluciov fyolv], which occupy spaces 25-35, prove 
to belong to the same entry as the letters v fyov which are the first five letters 
of 1449, 1.6. Reckoning again from the fixed poimt afforded by the word 
(robepis, we find that there are 306 letters between this word and the 
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begiming of youciov gyov in 1388, and 324 spaces between these two entries 
in T449 (= 58 in bt, + 2 lines of 68 letters, + 62in 1, 5). The difference 
of 18 spaces shows that there were nine weighed or numbered entries jn 
the interval, and that consequently the remaining four or five come between 
this ont (—xpuoiov tyov!) and’ the Topayls waAlvy discussed aboye, of 
which one pair of spaces accompanies the single unit belonging to this 
very item, aud (wo more are the weights recorded in Il. 5 and 6 of our rag 
ment (= 1988 B, Il. 49, 50). This is not only a valuable clue towards 
restoration, but scems to place beyond any reasonable doubt that the reverse 
face of our fragment has been correctly located, 

We may now set out the text of B from L. 41 onwards, so as to show 
its exact relation to the upper part of the si¢le, and, to save further repeti- 
hon or discussion, I have underlined the letters supplied, or confirmed, 
by 1pqo. 
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Little comment is needed on these lines, for so few of the items are 
recognisable elsewhere. In |. 4g we might restore xpuaie E]ycov i) xfar 
Gpyvec -, in the nine spaces vacant after K, for [ thought that faint traces 
could be seen, just above the broken edge of the stele, of a horizontal 
upper stroke from the fifth letter in this gap (Tr, E, 7 or T), and that the 
third letter might possibly have been A, A or A, L. 44, after the first item, 
is purely speculative, but the items just before and after it indicate that 
the list at this point contains solely the same ¢lass of abject, with the toral, 
up to this point, of the gold coins attached to the XMGGves given in |. 46, 
Whether the Bap included also a total of the silver coms whose presence 
is cae: ae epithet meplxpvoc in |. 46 must be left sien: 

. 48. The two weighed objects, for the name of which seven spaces 
af most are available, are unrecognisable, but yevaise would fill the gap. 
It is clear at any rate that the use of the word ovratuéy implies that the list 
Ol yAibGves, etc, is now finished, [In |. 49, ouv rB[it Alven] is a mere 
conjecture, for which an obvious alternative would be ovy TS[) dU peor} 
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(ef. 1988 B, |. 35}. “This is, in all probability, different from the uncertain 
object found in 1445, lL 1 9 [- - - ow rat - -Joot, cradpovtFttilll, in view of 
the weight coming after the noun, besides being different from that found 
here before it. "The yepvifelov apyupay 1 am tempted to identify with 
thar in 1445, |. 24 £, where the weight ends in Art, but the number of 
spaces available for the weight before these three figures is six, whereas 
on our fragment we have only six altogether. The difference might be 
explained if we read in 1445 oTotpéyv dy... AMb (e.g. XHAN), and assume 
that we may have allotted one space too many to our weight in restoring 
on the basis of 1449. On the other hand, this vessel is described im t445 
as ‘e TS Mytpdie trepoxcrathy«n, for which we have obviously no room 
in |. 49, 

fe 50. For iv kolr[nt xeaxti] we have no lel im any fourth- 
century list, but the same description is found i the Eleusimian Treasure- 
record dating from 407/8 pc. (LG. 1". 414), where we have, after the heading 
fu troaci (1. 4), in IL 14 ML, év rer G@micboSducr ypuciov Ev Koite: yore: Ex Tes 
retapres baxes, weighing 2000 drs, Seeing that the long list of objects sacred 
to Artemis Brauronia 1s described at the beginning as Tae év 01 Grricdoboueat 
ix tis KiPwrs HS Bpavpwvetey (1383 B, 1. 29 ff), and that we have no 
indication that there is amy other owner, or even any other receptacle, 
mentioned down to the «elt in |. 50, it would not be strange if this 10 
was in the Opisthodomos, and was devoted to objects of the Eleusinian 
deities, or pecinps to a miscellany of various ownership.** In the circum- 
stances paren the xoity was more exactly described, and it is to be 
observed that in the 90 spaces available between yaAxh and ogpayis we 
could exactly insert the words vi "EAcucivédey, iv tan émicdoGépor. Or 
possibly the second phrase stood alone here, with some other object pre- 
ceding the oppeyis. This is not certain enough to incorporate in the text, 
but I feel that one or other alternative would be far from improbable. 
In either case, the other objects in Il. 51-43, dewn to the point where I 
would restore "Aptiutdes Bpaupevilas «[uAryvis(?)], may be presumed to have 
been kept with the glass seal m this chest. 

From the end of 1. 54 to the beginning of 1408, which, according to 
my calculations, must have begun with |. 65 or 66 of the stele, is a for- 
bidding gap, which cannot be filled with any degree of completeness. 
Our only available clue seems to be a small fragment, No. 1448, which 
has certain strong claims for consideration here. It is to be associated 
with 1449 owing to the similar style of writing exhibited by both pieces, 
and, moreover, it has the same vacant spaces before and alter weights 
and figures as its companion piece. Its contents, as far as they are recog- 
nisable, include offerings appropriate to Artemis Brauronia, and here 
again some may be identified with items in the records of the ropion tv 
HAAwy Gey (1445, etc). There is, in fact, no reason why this fragment 
should not also have belonged to the stele 1393 4- 1406 + 1449, but as- 
it is too much mutilated for us to verify if it had the necessary number 





8 Vorlsue other items from thd Eleusmianlistean = (G22 gig hk = 00 i, 1qom, 26). Dhope 
be recognieed wo othe feuth-ermtry fate of the | dovces this trandereece in a muberquent article. 
Hekatempedon treamtes, such oa the 44 gold Diaries 
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of 68 letters per line, absolute certainty is now attainable. Nevertheless, 
the evidence in its favour is sm strong that we may regard it as the basis 
lor identifying some at least of the missing items from Il. 55 onwards: 
We have, in |. 2, [Ev xuJaryvlés tAepa(vrive|, which may well identical 
with the entry sopal yléa—or. 22—tvey| SoxmAiav éy kuAryul[St Eve 
povtivnt (?)], of eggs, IL gy, 45. In 1, 9, ogev[6oun(?)], though not 
recognisable in any other of the fourth-century lists, may well be identical 
with one of the two oevdven LG. i. 360-7, A, IL ro, 11,37 which is a list 
of the treasures of Artemis Brauronia dating from some year between 
420 and the archonship of Euklides. L, 4, uitpe, presumably meanme 
here a girdle, not a tiara, is another a propriate offering to Brauronix, 
but I cannot find it in any other list, in l. 7) = =$ Tes WAdoTyyals - -] is 
no doubt identical with the [guyay Grrapyupes émypieo]s TAGOTHY yas 
Efxov], in 1447, 1 a8 £ (ef. 14st, 1. 18 fj. In |, 8, xuanyuis Aaf[eivn] ie 
perhaps the unrecognised object described as [- - Aidi]wy tolv Qeotv 
&[oraros], in 1447, 1. or (ef. t45t, lo 1g ff), If so, the list of the offerings 
to Brauronia is followed, or perhaps merely interrupted, by one or more: 
dedications to the “two goddesses’ (Demeter and. erscphone). I would 
further suggest that this item should be supplied in ryoo, |. 37 fin the gap 
at the end of which come the letters pre fou it a group of objects beginning 
with tolv Seotv @éAdi cpyveal, in |. g9, for there is ample room for it; 
and we can likewise insert it in a corresponding pasition in 1401, 1. or. 
This would imply that in 1988, as well as in 1393 (assuming that the 
attribution of 1448 to this stele is just}, Uhis kuAryvis had not yet been 
transferred to its place among the earlier group of objects roiv Gesiv, 
In. 10, [voor] Bie: 800 ypvod raise an insoluble problem: if they are identical 
with the ivciSie ypved ll of 1388, I. bo ( — 1388 B, 1, 10), (eh 100, 1. 56; 
140t, 1, 49), it would imply that in this one instance the arder in 1999 
differed trom that in 1988, and that therefore 1393: 19 Which this entry 
comes later than in 1988, must be the earlier list of the two. On the other 
hand, there is the possibility that they represent two separate dedications, 
for évanBie are not rare objects in these lists: we have [Ev]eiSics apyupa 
emixpuew ka-- in t445,.1. 14, and a single evdndiov inventoried with some 
xpvelx qunusiKTa, KA. in 1308, 1, 63 (='B, 1. 19); 1400, I, S57 LL; "gat, 
1.45 The point may be left undecided without serious consequences. 
Tn the last two lines of 1448 we have incomplete entries of objects which 
cannot be recognised in any other lists. such as xnies, In |. res nothing 
is gained by dwelling longer on them: | 
Enough has been said concerning 1448 to justify us in the assumption 
that it contains a continuation of the miscellancous treasures of Artemis 
Bratironia and of other deities, such as the Eleusinian, which we might expe 
to find towards the end of a Hekatompedon-record at this date. This 
fragment occupies more than ir lines of a stele, assumed to have 68 lerters 
™ Professor Kirchner, In his eelitorial pote ie 446, thie attribution, on the actnal fracmeur, 
cally sttention to the * sriplenn similfima of the two "Ch Honstiua, Noca faccripte etittrer, py G9; 
fratocoi, wind infoeuw me thet be fords mre, trom ot. Ay WL10, oy, where the text i wore acfurately 
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(including spaces) in each line; and if we transferred its contents to a 
stele with 51 letters to cach line, and omitted the vacant spares accom- 
panying the weights and figures, we should require about 15 lines to contain 
them, We must now ask how such a fragment could have fitted in to the 
reverse of 1388. In the first place, the combination of fragment B with 
the upper half of the reverse face has brought us down to |. 54 of the stele; 
and in the next place, we have in 1408 remains of the last 22 lines of this 
face. Moreover, the calculation of the number of lines on the obverse 
and of their relation to those on the reverse showed that the latter could 
not have had more than 86 or possibly 87 lines. If, then, 1408 begins with 
|; 64 or 65 we can only fit in a fragment 15 lines long on the assumption, 
which is a legitimate one in the circumstances, that it overlapped with the 
incomplete lines at one end, if not both. This would imply that the 
beginning of 144B may have overlapped with the end of 1449, which again 
is not impossible, for, as 1448 is broken on all sides, its exact position 
cannot be fixed, All that we are entitled to conclude is that most, if not 
all, of the contents of 1448 may be reasonably assumed to have been 
repeated on the reverse of 1388, and that they would have occupied about 
14 lines of that stele; ‘and that these +5 lines did not begin earlier than 
|. 42 nor end later than |. 69, We cannot extend the termina ante quem, 
since from |. 7o onwards we have a pretty complete restoration for the 
remainder of the stele, into which the contents of 1448 could not be fitted; 
and on similar grounds we cannot push back its commencement earlier 
than L 52. In the circumstances it does not seem worth while setting out 
& conjectural text of the contents of the lines between 34 and 65, but we 
must finally pay some attention to problems raised by 1408, Now that it 
has been proved to belong to the end of 1988 B, and thus to date to 308 /7, 
we are compelled to discard certain restorations, made in ignorance of 
these facts, which repeat items either contained earlier in this list or found 
in lists of other categories at dates which prove that they could not have 
been in the Hekatompedon in 398/%. | 

Lj. 1-5, I have no suggestions to make for these lines. The restora- 
ton-oin IL 5 6, [xunBic Asia xpuot AA | | Alll; oretuely tovrev AAAAHTET | 
must now be rejected, for these items appear in the Parthenon-lists contin- 
uocusly down to the year 395/4 (1979, 1. 13.85 1976, 11 1g ff; 1977, Ligh; 
1304, 1.215 1395, |. 21).2* 1 would suggest that a second group of similar 
objects may have been recorded here and would read [Actor ypuoat A] | Alli, 
oTatyua|y toutay AAAAM+FFII], which we find in 1407, 1. 45 f. (9385/4 BO), 
and again, a few years later, in 1415, |. 10, following a first group Which 
may be identified with the group just rejected above.2” This, however, 
requires one more space, and if we are (o retain the next restoration, 
[xpucibe ll, arefov Totrrav HHP AAFF|FF, We must assume an extra letter 
to have been added in the margin. It 1s tempting to retain this item, for 
We can trace it in the Parthenon-lists down to the year 3699/8, but it ts 
definitely lacking from its place in the weighed objects in the lists of later 











™ For the dating of these lists yce ube Edieor'e note these objects itr the different Hite where they eprpnar 
be 1977, Following Hopeliun, op. rif... 40. it ar certain that they belonged to Athena and pot te 
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date (1394, 3997/6, and 1395, 395/4); so its wansfer to the Hekatompedon 
seems a likely supposition, as | have suggested above, p. 149 and note 8, 
This would imply that probably the previous item, and perhaps some of 
those immediately preceding it, which we cannot restore, had been similarly 
transicrred, and were prefaced by a tubric to this effect. 

L. 7. The number of the fro Owxaties is, after all, doubtful. 1 
had previously suggested twelve (Ali), identifying the entry with what in 
1388 A, 1. 42, and ypuciov éarupay orotyov tole filc, which I had supplied 
from 1388 A, L 266 to complete the line; must be rejected altogether. 
Phocacan hektai are rather rare itetis in these lines; but L cannot supply 
the number here from any other source. It is worth pointing out that 
another group of them is recorded in 1409, L 16, where the number is 
also restored (on insufficient evidence) as Aji; but this item is clearly a 
different lot from that in question here, for it comes later than the nibric 
gam emeteia trape|Sooav in |. oa f.-of thar list, showing that they must 
2 an addition of later date than 9498/7, since lines 3-12 of 1.409 duplicate 
the last fifteen lines of 1408. Moreover, the letters TA which alone survive 
at the beginning of 1409, |. 2, seem by their position to belong to the first 
entry of fxtat DoKatSes, as in 1408, for they are separated from the (restored) 
hegmning of the item o@ppeyis Zapdiev in |. 9 by g¢ letters, as against 4, 
apparently, in r408. | cannot complete the line after @coxKalies, but 
would suggest that instead of restoring [ypuca oh orad[pov- -], 
we should read [tqrépyupe xpuola ov]upenta, oto6[pov - -], as in t445, 
1. 1g, which would leave us with 20 vacant spaces after the word ®axaiBes, 
In 1. 8 we can do something towards filling the gap, for in 1409 we have 
[wlepls]xe[u|oo at the beginning of |. 4, separated by 13 spaces from the 
(restored) beginning of the item ogpayis Zéphiov, and 1 am tempted to 
complete this item as [SoxrdAtor wlep|(Jyp[uloel: tmépyupo: Suc}, identifying 
it with the GencruAsor || trrapyupoli wrepmeypuowpévos | *)),in 1445,l21f In 
this case we are left with four spaces for the werght of the odupevicro 
objects before it, but we must leave them vacant, 

In J. g I would prefer to read [oppayis AiGivy (rather than oppayls 
facms) Gpyvp|loor évbebeuévn, identifying it with the seal so deseribed in 
1447, 1. 26.5" For the gap in |. 10 1 would withdraw my suggestion mies 
Tis feot,*! for a genitive in -ov is not to be expected in a text dating from 
9908/7, Whereas in a year soon after 385 to which | dated this record m 
my original discussion of the text, such a genitive was a permissible con- 
jecture, though admittedly wousual so early. The actual words that filled 
the gap here are still an unsolved riddle, but f do not yet feel convinced 
that werrhos was not one of them, as no other object with a Aayun seems 
equally likely to have been weighed. 

In |. 13, for the nine spaces vacant after oppeytéi, my original sugges- 
tion of a single stop followed by xiBatiov, which has failed to win the 
Z ee of the Editor of the Hdifio Minor, seems worth repeating, in view 
of the facts, (1) that in the corresponding place in 1409 there are only 
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eight spaces to fill, and (2) that in 1414, |. 18, apparently among objects 
from the Parthenon, is the entry - -iopera e& THs pif plas miBoot, which 
must surely be identical. I feel no doubt on this point, after deciphering 
faint traces of the letters-xp before the -iopeta, In |. 14 it is worth adding 
that the item Spl. e—ev. 19—T |) was presumably of bronze, not of 
silver, as, after some uncertain epithet, there seems room for the number 
only, and not the weight as well; secondly, it is followed by xorrat 
Keval yodxat AAA, which suggests that two groups of bronze vessels were 
naturally entered in succession, As the number ended in Mil there ts 
one space too few to insert é[trépyupat yodxat] ; if, however, tt was 17 SAP 
a likely solution would be to read é[rmpyvponévar A]Oll As we cannot 
identify this item elsewhere, the number, and consequently the restoration, 
must be left undecided.2? That there were bronze hydriai in the Xadxothy«n 
we know from 1425 B, |. 344 (number lost) and 1427, |. rr (G8picat A - =, 
but these may be later additions, since the former list dates lrom 9368/7 
and the other is perhaps only a few years earlier, and in the list of 369/8 
icf p. 146) there are no fess than 236 (1424a, |. t48)- 

One important corollary of our identification of the class to which 
1408 belongs is that 1409 must also be from a Hekatompedon-list, of a 
date soon after 398/7. It does not seem possible to find any other fragment 
from this stele, with the requisite 74 letters to each line. I had been tempted 
by the notion that it might be combined with r4o1, which has 76 letters 
ta each line, but such a change towards the endof a stele is most improbable, 
and it has letters -oog high, as against 008 in rgor,™ All that can be said 
is that like 1401 it must belong to a date between 398/7 and 390/Bo, the 
date of 1400; and that we have no conclusive evidence to show whether it 
was earlier or later than tgo1. 1 have little doubt that it is later than: 
1393 + 1406 + 1449 + 1448 (?), but the relation of the last-named list 
to 1388 must be considered in a subsequent article." 

I finally append a transcript of the contents of 1448, as an indication 
of the probable contents of lines. 55 4, of our stele, followed by a revised 
version of the first portion of 1408. A division of the former into lines 
would be misleading, and the calculation of the intervening spaces can be 
only approximate, 
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SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT TORONTO 
[Puare VI] 


A caratocur of the Greek Vases in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto; has recently been published. A number of vases have been 
acquired recently, too late for tnclusion; and it seems desirable to publish 
here the more important of these additions as nearly as possible 
simultaneously with the catalogue, They are as follows: 


(a) A Geometric Tomb Group from Athens (Pl. WI. figs. 1-4) 


All the objects in this group come from a single grave. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens, They consist of six egg-shaped vases, two pyxides, 
two * flower-pot" vases, a fluted glass bead, a loam-weight, a decorated 
bronze * sail * fibula, and two bronze pins. 

The following is a description of the objects: | 

\. Egg-shaped vase with lid. Accession No. C. 1035. Height without 
lid, oti m. (42 ins.) ; with lid, o-162 m. (62 ins.). Diameter, 0-099 m. 
(gf ins.), Two string-holes in rim, four in lid, two on cither side. 
Decoration on lid of broad and narrow bands with double row of dots near 
the edge. Concentric narrow bands on knob handle. On the body. 
main decoration is a macander pattern, with a chessboard pattern below, 
and at intervals narrow bands, zigzags, and upward-pointing ray pattern, 
On shoulder and point of base, ry, aa band, 

2. Small egg-shaped vase {the lid shown in the photograph is modern). 
Accession No. C..1096. Height without lid, o-o84m_. (3\{yins.). Diameter, 
o-o68 m. (2)4 ins.) “Two string-holes in rim. Broad band around shoulder, 
below which decoration of narrow bands, zigzags, lozenge patterns con- 
taining dots, short vertical lines, and solic raya pointing upwards; a broad 
band around near foot. 

3. Ege-shaped vase with lid. Accession No. GC. tog4. Height without 
lid, O-nt3 m. (4y'¢ ins.) ; with lid, 0-161 m. (6)y ins.), Diameter, 0-094 m. 
($fians.). Knob at point of base, fatunderneath, (This is the only one 
of the six egg-shaped vases that docs not end in a point.) Two string-holes 
int tim and corresponding ones in lid. Around body, chief decoration is a 
prominent maeander surrounded above and below by narrow bands; 
aclow this two bands of TETAS: a chessboard pattern, and a band of solid 
rays pointing upwards, all separated by two narrow bands. On lid, 
between narrow bands, a row of dots. Lid has a knob handle on which 
are concentric narrow bands. 

_, 4 Small egg-shaped vase (the lid is modern), Accession No. C, 1035. 
Height without lid, o-oB3 m, (3] ins.). Diameter, 0-073 m. (27 ins.). 
in| 
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Two string-holes in rim. Broad black band around shoulder: below this, 
decoration of narrow bands, zigzags, lozenges with a solid rectangle at 
centre, and a black band around extreme tip. = 

_. § Egg-shaped vase with lid. Accession No. ©. 1029. Height without 
lid, O-197 m_ (5 ins.); with lid, 0-176 m. (6]2 ins.), Diameter, 0-097 m. 
($4 ins.). Two string-holes in rim and in lid. Around shoulder, broad 
band; below this, three narrow bands, pattern of solid rays pointing up- 
wards, zigzags, a prominent macander, *IEZALS AAI, me | a broad Res 
around bottom; each pattern separated by three narrow bands. Knob 
haat on lid with concentric narrow bands on top. Lid cracked at one 
side. 

6. Eeg-shaped vase with lid. Accession No: C. 1037. Heieht without 
lid, o-o8 m. (94 ims:); with lid, or111 m. (4 ins.). Diameter, probs m. 
(2) ins.)- T'wostring-holes in rim at opposite sides and two corresponding 
onestnlid. Broad band around shoulder, below which three narrow bands, 
a band of short vertical strokes, lozenge pattern with dots in centre, zigzags, 
groups of four slanting lines enclosing solid and open triangles, and broad 
band towards bottom: each band of decoration separated fram the next 
by three narrow bands. On lid, broad band at edge, then three narrow 
bands followed by another broad band at base of knobbed handle, On top 
of handle, concentric narrow bands, | 

7. Vase of Aalathos or flower-pot shape with outward curving sides; 
fat bottom, Accession No. C, 1027. Height, o-o76m. (gins.), Diameter, 
O-145 m. (5/7 ins.}. Twostring-holes 4 in. apart near rim at one side. 
Interior and upper half of exterior painted black; Jower half of exterior 
has geometric designs of narrow bands, solid black rays pointing upwards, 
and zizzags. On bottom, ten concentric circles with small hole at centre 
showing that they were made by revolving ten brushes fixed together in 
compass fashion with the leg in the hole. (The same applies ta No, 8, 
C. 1026.) On flat lip, five groups of parallel short strokes. Part of ane 
side has been broken away and re-joined. 

8. Vase of kalathos or flower-pot shape with outward curving sides: 
flat bottom, Accession No, C. 1o2b. Height, oo8m. (3hins.). Diameter, 
oro m. (54 Ins.). Two string-holes } in. apart near rim al one side, 
Interior and upper half of exterior painted black; lower half of exterior 
has geometric designs of narrow bands, solid black rays pointing upwards, 
und zigzags. On bottom, ten concentric circles with small hole at centre 
as.on No. 7, C..1627, On flat lip, six groups of short parallel strokes. 

_ Small round flat pyxis with lid. Accession No, C. 1032. Height 
without lid, 0-035. m. 14 ins.); with lid, oog m. (gy) ins.). Diameter, 
o-0g5 m.. (3 ims.). Prominent macander pattern around shoulder, below 
which narrow and broad bands, On bottom (Fig, 1), two narrow bands 
containing a pattern of a cross with arms extending from the ends in one 
direction, somewhat resembling a whirling wheel (a * hooked cross" 4); 
between the arms of the cross there project inward from the containing 
circles four bars, cach of a double Ime with narrow V-shaped internal 


PU drawing, Figs | 
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markings similar to those on the cross; four stars in field; at centre of cross 
a square containing a dot. Plat lid with tall knob handle, around which 
below, nine grooves: above, concentric narrow bands. Around edge of 
rim, short sloping parallel lines, then three narrow bands followed, at base 
of handle, by broad band. Four string-holes in (sunken) rim of body, 
arranged two at either side; four corresponding holes in lid. Cracked and 
repaired at one side. | 

to, Round flat pyxis with lid. Accession 
No, C. togo. Height without hd, o-o8 m. 
igh ins.); with lid, o-121T om. (4% ims.}. 
Diameter, o-172 m. {6} ms.). Four string- 
holes in mm, two on either side: four 
corresponding holes in lid. Kaob handle on 
flat lid. Decoration on lid of broad black 
band at base of handle surrounded by six 
narrow bands with a circle of dots between 
the third and fourth. 
Handle has four 
grooves patnted 
black below and 
concentric circles on 
top. Body of pyxis 
decorated with broad 
and narrow bands, 
zigzags, and solid 
black upward-point- 

— ing rays, in addition 
Fic. 1-—Patren cx Pas orNoe.g, tothe principal zone, 
which consists of five 
paralle! zigzags, Slight chipinone side of lid. 

rt. Fluted glass bead. Accession No. C. 
1031. Length of axis, o-org m. (7 in). 
Diameter, oo26 m. (9 in.). One futing 
slightly chipped in centre. Some blue and 
purple iridescence, Hole through the centre 
increasing in diameter to ome end. 

12. Clay loom-weight, cone-shaped. Ac- , ow. , ile gg Ae 
cession No. C. 1030. Height,o-027m, (1 ,4,1ns.). eT Manes So 
Diameter, aog2 m. [1} ins.). Hole pierced 
from apex to centre of base. On sloping surface, three bands of short 
vertical strokes separated from one another by a marrow band. On 
underside, two concentric circles of short-strokes separated by a narrow 
band. 

13. Straight bronze pin (Pig. 2). Aecession No. C. 1039. Total 
leneth, o-1g97 m. (52 ins.). At upper end flat dise surmounted by small 
bead: Zin. below this, a larger bead; 4 in. below this again, a tiny rudi- 
mentary bead, The two upper divisions: between the beads decorated 
with fine incised crosses. 
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ty. Straight bronze pin (Fig. 3). Accession No. ©. 1038. Total 
length, 0-133 m. (54 ins.}; At upper end flat disc surmounted by small 
bead; §m. below this a larger bead: | m. below this, again, a tiny rudi- 
mentary bead. ‘The two upper divisions between the beads decorated 
with fine incised crosses (better preserved than on the companion pin, No. 
13, C. 1039). 

15, Large bronze bow fibula with ‘sail’ ¢catch-plate (Fig. 4). 
Accession No. O. 1028. Length, a-og2 m. (33 ins.). Width, 0-057 m. 
(9+ ins.). Single spring; a broad catch-plate with fine incised decoration 
of a single swastika within a framework of minute crossing lines around the 
edge. There is a double groove along the ridge of the bow and a bead at 





Fic. 4—Heoxk Racoon, No. 63, 


either side. On bow, near hinge, fine incised decoration of crossing lines 
similar ta that around the edge of catch-plate. 


This group is of unusual interest for the stadent of the Geometric Style. 
It is not often that such a compicte tomb group of this period has come to 
light; the presence of the bronze fibula with sail-shaped catch-plate and 
incised geometric decoration, along with so many vases of a rare shape, adds 
considerably to the importance of the group, Despite the work of Kroker,* 
Schweitzer," Bochlau,* and others, the chronology of Geometric vases, 
especially those of the Dipylon class, still remains rather vague and tentative: 
any fresh evidence on the subject is therelore to be welcomed, The ninth 
and eighth centuries #.c. are regarded as the florwit of Geometric in 
Attica; but both upper and lower limits are sufficiently wncertain, and the 
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classification of the vases [purely geometric patterns; animals; men anc 
scenes from daily life) is as yer not so much an established chronological as 
a type sequence, nites 

The most remarkable of these Geometric * sail" fibulac are the four or 
five very large ones (10 to 12 Ins, Jong) with the exploits of Heracles and 
Other unidentified myths.* They are the earliest known representation of 
a legend in Greek Art, and are most probably to be assigned to the eighth 
century. In the present group the fibula, like the yases, has a purely 
geometric pattern." This can be paralleled on fibulae, but not, 
think, in conjunction with pottery of similar style. The occurrence of 
the simple linear style here on both vases and fibula, which would be made 
in quite separate places at different workshops, is some sort of confirmation 
of the view that the vases with simple geometric decoration did precede in 
time those with figure scenes. Unless the choice were very deliberate, it 
seems unlikely that our of a considerable number of vases and three bronze 
ornaments such as we have bere, not one should have any hint of a figure 
scene, had figure scenes been at all common at the time, We may there- 
fore conclude that they were not, and that Gur group dates from the earlier 
part of the Geometric Period, some time m the mnth century, from a time 
when decoration was exclusively lincar and not representational. The 
inference is not absolute, but very probable; further useful evidence on the 
point would be forthcoming from any group of Geometric objects of known 
context. 

There is in Berlin a group of Geometric vases,’ all with purely linear 
decoravion, very similar to that on the ‘Toronto tomb group; the prominence 
of the macander on several is especially similar. They include an egg- 
shaped vase,a bowl with handle in the form of a human leg, a wipod, a 
kalathos-shaped bow! decorated externally very much like the two. here 
published, and others.* The Berlin vases are early, and unquestionably 
of about the same date as the Toronto ones, The egg-shape is a com- 

aratively rare form, and does not scem to have been very long in favour. 
Evidently there was an impulse towards experiment in the shapes of vases 
during the ‘linear’ period;”® afterwards,.as the decoration grew more 
one ox a few Eavourite shapes emerged, the more bizarre ones being 

roppect, 
PT he kalathos shape was evidently popular also at Corinth in the 
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Geometric Period; the American excavators at Corinth“ in. r9g0 found 
two Geometric vases of this shape, apparently of Corinthian fabnce. The. 
one illustrated ad foc, certainly corresponds very closely to our two here 

ublished, even down to the groups of short transverse strokes on the rim. 
Mr, Shear quotes the similar Aalathas vase in Copenhagen! _ At least one 
of his Kalathes vases of 1930 from Corinth has two stwring-holes beneath the 
rim (? on the same side of the vase, as with the Toronto exarnmples). These: 
holes. Mr. Shear suggests, were for suspending the vessel when not in use, 
an explanation borne out by the decoration which all these vases seem to 
have on the under side of the base. 


(hb) A Zriple Prochous illustrating a Passage in Sophocles’ Antigone 

Triple jug or pitcher (prochous), with tnangular arrangement of the. 
three compartments (Pie. 5). Accession No. CO. 454. Herght to top of 
handle, o216.m,. (82 ins.). Maximum width at back, o-194 m. (72 ins.). 
Light buff clay, with slightly darker polished alip. Handle with high kick 
has support extending towards front of vessel. Vertical disc ornament 
(rofelle) attached to rim on either side of handle. Hole in body of foremost 
compartment; left-hand side of connecting channel broken away, and a 
tip at extreme right-hand corner. Base of each of the three portions.also 
broken off. From Bomarzo, near Viterbo. Formerly in the Bazzuchelli 
and Sturge Collections. | | 

The three separate vessels which form this ingenious vase are Joined 
but not intercommunicating, The sole exit from each is into the triangular 
channel which connects their mouths, so that the contents of all would unite 
before finally leaving the whole vessel by the spout at the forward end, In 
this way three different liquids could be poured out simultaneously, mixin 
as they went. The flippant will see analogies in the modem * cocktail 
shaker.’ : 
Some additional interest attaches to this vase as illustrating @ passage 
in Sophocles, dntigone, 430-431 > 

Ex 7" eixperiyTou -yodxéos GpSny wreayou 
yoolst tTpetrévbaie1 Tov vexuy ovepel. 

The lines are from the guard's account af how Antigone paid the last rites 
to the dead body of Polynecikes. She is described as * pouring a triple 
libation from a (single) finely wrought brazen jug.” The * tiple* libation 
would be honey, milk, and wine, and is explamed by such passages as, ¢.z., 
Hom. Od. XI. 23. The vessel used by Antigone was of bronze.. The present 
one is of pottery and dates from the first half of the sixth century; but the 
type was evidently known and in use during the fifth century. There is 
much more point in the adjective 'tpiotdvGo101" if we know thar a jug of 
this type was used. Liddell and Scott give the conimon, literal interpre- 
tation * thrice-poured,” adding, however, the meaning ‘triple’ for the 
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present context. It is well known that the second components of 
adjectives like 'tpicmovGos" often merely repeat the idea of the noun 
they qualify; this passage, illustrated by the vase here published, ts an 
interesting example in point. It is perfectly clear from the context that a 
single action, in which all three liquids are poured at once, from a single 
vessel, is described. Can it be that the idea of “tiple” lurks in 
‘euxpotytay "2? The Greek ts quite capable of this suggestion. 





Fx). 3-— True jo at Torovre Fm, 6,—-Erauacax Jua ay 
Tomorro. 


I do not know of any close parallel to the wipartite form of the present 
prochous. Itis of the sixth century, and, to judge from the carly form of the 
rofelle, might well be before 550. The Etruscans were fond of bizarre 
shapes, and though the Sophocles passage above quoted indicates that the 
Greeks of the fifth century were familiar with the principle of such a jug 
as this, it is Clear from the mass of extant yases of either people that the 
Greeks preferred in general greater simplicity of line. ‘Thus on a prort 
erounds one would expect this vase to have been made in Ltaly, probably 
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by skillecl Greek potters working for the Etruscan market2* This ts borne 
out by the fabric, which is of that very fine, well-levigated, light bull clay, 
containing tiny micaceous particles, such as 1s used for many ¢ {talo-Lonic ’ 
oenochoai which have origmated around Orvieto; !" it has a polished slip 
of slichtly darker tone. Various details in the jug can be paralleled from 
bucchero and other Etruscan shapes. The three-ribbed handle is 4 
favourite Etruscan type; thus the oenochoe in the Louvre, illustrated by 
M. Pottier?® (‘anse trifide avee deux boutons saillants*), 1s obviously 
of the same family as our vase, which, however, lias one extra groove runnin E 
down the middle of the central and highest ridge. There is in Boston ** 
a bucchero vase in the form of six spinning-tops joined together, with a 
single funnel mouth. The squat ovoid shape ol each of the three parts of 
the ‘Toronto vase, with several grooves encircling the body at the base of 
the neck and again tear its maximum diameter, 1s another common 
Euruscan characteristic. An example of such a vase in Boston 7 las also a 
ribbed loop handle with high kick; and the encircling grooves are frequent 
enough.’* Finally, an Etruscan oenochoe in the Royal Ontario Museum 
(Accession No, GA. 271), illustrated here (Pig. 6) for the first time, will 
serve to complete the case. Height, 0-238 m. (9% ims.). Diameter of 
body, o::11 m. (4% ins.). [1s body, as wil be seen, is almost identical in 
shape with each of the three parts of the triple jug. Moreover, it is of 
exactly the same light buff clay with the faintest tendency to pinkish-brown, 
and comes also from Bomarzo, Body grooves, squat ovoid shape, loop 
handle with high kick (having very faint scored lines running up it at either 
side, but not deep enough to be called grooves and so make it © trifide*) and 
light buff clay all point in the same direction, The flat rectangular pro- 
jection from the lip connecting with the h andle on this oenochoe isa common 
characteristic of Etruscan buechero;"" it thas forms one more link in the 
chain of evidence demonstrating the Italian arigin of our triple jug. The 
vases with rofeile belong in general to the later classes of Etruscan bucchero, 
ie. after ¢. 600 B.c., and often have appliqué rehiels. Th is hardly possible 
to avoid regarding this as an influence of the Proto-Corinthian and East 
Greek varieties, which were, of course, received in [taly from the middle of 
the seventh century in large quantities. By ¢ 550 their vogue was ex- 
hausted. Probably, therefore, we shail not be far out indating the present 
jue to the first half of the sixth century. Besides its own intrinsic interest 
it may form 4 useful aid in placing and dating similar shapes and fabrics, 


(ec) Two Sub-Mycenacan Hydric 


The two vases illustrated in Figs. 7, 6 have just been acquired by the 
Museum. ‘They are transitional between the latest Mycenacan and the 
OY. Fairbanks, Cat, of Greet and Etreicon Vases in "Fairbanks, foc. ai, Pi. LAXA, Brg, 3 
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true Geametnc, Some Mycenaean influence is still visible in the shapes, 
which are dimly reminiscent of the LOH. three-handled amphorae. ‘The 
decoration also is clearly transitional; especially is the pattern of con- 
centric arcs, with short strokes radiating outwards from the exterior one, 
around the shoulder of the larger hydria, typical of this period. But the 
clay is the fine red Attic and the paint is-the rich black glaze characteristic 
of the later full Geometric style. They date almost certainly from the 
eleventh-tenth century p.c. Vases of this type and period from Attica 
(whence both these hydriai come) are very rare, One from Salamis is 
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figured by Montelius.™ In view of their rarity and interest I append a 
deseription, | 

(1) Large hydria of sub-Mycenacan style, from Attica (Fig. 7). 
Accession No, CG, 1048. Height, o-g10 m. (121 ins.). Diameter, o-go5 m. 
(12 ina,), Diameter of mouth, 0-195 m. (4}fins.), Red Attic clay; black 
Geometric glaze. Rim somewhat repaired. Two horizontal handles, 
one at either side. Around shoulder, above four narrow bands encircling 
the vise, 2 row of ten rough concentric arcs or semicircles standing on their 
diameters, the outer semicircle haying short strokes radiating out from it. 
At cither side, hal@way between handles and about 3 ins: above them, a 
small conical protuberance with a black ring around its hase and painted 
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black at the point. Neck and most of body painted black; only the shoulder, 


inner side of handles, and under side of foot reserved in the clay. Small 
foot-ring, ¢, 1000-900) B,C, 

(2) Small hydria of sub-Mycenaean style, from Attica (Fig. 8). 
Accession No. C, 1044. Height, o-trg m. (44 ins.) Diameter, 0-514 ™, 
(44 ins.). Fine red Attic clay; black glaze. One horizontal handle at 
cither side on shoulder. Between handles, a frieze of fan-like motifs in 
outline, five on one side, six on the other. Small loot-ying, ¢, 1o00—g00 B.c. 

J. H. Ivirre. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE AGROPOLIS AND THE PANIC 
BEFORE SALAMIS 


Tue Persian army, moving on Athens after Thermopylac, found the 
city deserted, but the Acropolis held by temple servants and * a few poor 
men’: who, remembering the oracle of the * wooden walls,’ “for a long 
time ' defended wooden breastworks against the Persians, but were in the 
end overpowered. a 

Dr. G. B. Grundy, having recounted thus far the Herodotean story, 
writes (The Great Persian Wear, p.-357): 


‘But the strangest part of the whole story is the account of the 
impression created in the flect by the news of the capture. The 
inconsistency between the description of the garrison and its defenstye 
works, and the alarm created by the capture of the fortification, 1s so 

luring as to be irreconcilable, and modern histonans have naturally 
ae led to form conjectures as to what actually took place.’ 


Both the usual views have disadvantages ((hid. pp, 357-59). If only 
stragglers were left on the Acropolis (Hdt, VIII. 51) there should have been 
ne surprise or panic at its fall. If, on the other hand, the Acropolis was 
strongly held, it ts not clear why the fact should have been thus suppressed 
in history, or why Xerxes should have found so little difficulty in capturing 
the position, 

A simple solution, which is scarcely more than a change of emphasis, 
seems to preserve the tradition and to render it mtetligrble. ‘The psephism 
of Themistocles: recorded by Plutarch (Them: X.) was put into effect. 
Accordingly, the city itself was left to the care of Athena: the able-bodied 
went aboard the fleet; and the rest of the population, having to finel its 
own means of safety by the terms of the psephism, chose the protection of 
the Athenian goddess, She herself required human tendance in war as 
in peace, and therefore it was necessary that some temple servants should 
also remain. 

It 15 to be observed that Herodotus is in conformity with the psephism 
of Themistocles, except in his description of the party which remained 
behind with the temple servants, He calls them tivyras dvépestous << . 
im’ dotevnins Biow oUx exywptjoovres & Eadopive. If Herodotus is might, 
it was not those who could not fight who remained in Athens, as the 
psephism of Themistocles definitely and crediblyimplies, but those who could 
not, for some reason impossible to guess, afford to embark. Lt is clear that 
the words of Herodotus must involve a misunderstanding, and must some- 
how conceal a reference not to the poor, but to the physically unfit, The 
important phrase is do8evnin Biov, for the epithet mévys may easily have 
been suggested by it. 

‘74 
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An investigation of 4etevnin Biou with the help of the new Liddell 

and Scott shows how the misunderstanding may have arisen. There is 10 
difficulty in translating éofevnin by itself as piysical weakness. The 
meaning weakness occurs The. |. 3, Plat. Rep. 618 d and clsewhere; 
disease or sickness, The. Il. 4g; and want of strength, weakness, esp. feebleness, 
sickliness, Hdt. TV. 195, The. PV. 36 and elsewhere. The adjective dota 
generally seems to mean feeble or sickly, Hdt. TV. 135, Tous dustievéns ‘Tis 
otpatins, and Hat. TV; 134, Tots Gotevertarous ts tas toAatreplos. On 
the other hand, the phrase éotevnin Blov, Hat. TT. +f certainly means 
‘poverty, and there is another. parallel) in Hdt. II, 86, of xpTHaoTY 
&oGevtorepo:, dofevelv in Ar. Pax 696 strengthens the impression that 
the use of aofeving and dofevnin of financial weakness is pecularly an 
Herodotean mannerism. L. and S. gives no other instances before the 
fourth century, except Eur, Supp. 493, 6 3° Goteviis 6 TAsuates TE: where, 
however, the meaning poor is not emphasised, for the antithesis between 
<the weak and the rich? is natural enough. It is more natural still at 
Eur. Med. 730-40, Tot cited by L, and S$, Again, the meaning of Bios 
supports the traditional rendering of dofevnin Blov. According to L. 
and S, it denotes ‘ Life, ie. not animal life (zo), but mode of life.” The use 
of Bios for zor is poetical only; Aesch, dg. 1517 (a lyrical passage), Soph. 
Ajax 1031, id. Philoct. 749,  thid. t. a: and elsewhere. The meaning 
livelihood is very common, ¢.g. Hat. VIH. 106, In general the word seems 
to be used most often with verbs such as TeAewTav and Sidryer. 
"Thus it seems certain that in VUEL.-41 Herodotus meant by aofevnin 
Biov ‘ poverty” or “inability to find subsistence.” It does not follow that 
this was the true reason why these Athenians remained 1m Athens. There 
is an obvious alternative possibility, that Herodotus misunderstood a 
phrase of some informant, designed to convey the meaning of * physically 
veak’: and that he changed the content of the phrase by: converting it 
into his own peculiar mannerism. The accident would have been the 
easicr, because the poetic use of Bios for zeof was beginning in the fith 
century. The supposition that dofvnin Blow may contain this misuneder- 
standing at least shows one possible way in which the * poor people’ of 
Herodotus may represent the physically unfit element implied by the 
psephism of Themistocles. Or the discrepancy may be smaller still; for 
all that Herodotus has done is to differentiate by ther poverty those who 
remained on the Acropolis, nat, as he should, from those who could afford 
to seck refuge in some safer place, that is, from others im the same group of 
the physically unfit, but, by a slight confusion, from those who embarked 
for Salamis. 

Therefore it is sufficiently clear, both from the psephism recorded by 
Plutarch and from the narrative of Herodotus which is substantially m 
agreement with it, that there was no serious intention tomaintain the military 
defence of the Acropolis, a plan which would probably have been quite 
unsound tactically, and which history denies. That is not to say that all 
thought for the city itself had been lightly abandoned, On the contrary, 
the actual site of an ancient city commanded the veneration of the citizens, 
for their gods and the tombs of their ancestors were there. Aeschylus, 
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who fought at Salamis, clearly remembers that the Greeks were liberating 
not only themselves, but their home, the dwellings of their gods, and the 
tombs of their forefathers on that day (Pers. 402-5). It was because this 
sentiment was so strong, that intellectualists from Alcaeus onwards felt 
the need of the maximn GvBpes ov teiyn wéAis: and that on this oceasion 
Adetmantus could tell Themistocles that he had no right to vote among 
the other commanders, because he had now no city. 

The Athenians accordingly, like the Romans after the sack of Rome 
by the Gauls (Liv. V. 30), must have been profoundly unwilling to leave 
the site of their city. But, as they were no aoaibt persistently assured, the 
Pallas, like the god at Delphi (Hdt. VII. 96)," would herself protect her 
own, Diodorus explicitly says that the consternation of the Athenians 
in the fleet at Salamis was caused partly by the devastation of Attica, and 
partly by the destruction not of the city but of the tievos of Athena 
XT. 15, 2). Members of other contingents, less affected by these disasters, 
were aa by the desperate situation in which 
(ibtd.), 

Itis becoming evident that in Athena were focussed many of the various 
sanctities which had guarded the wéAs in the world of earlier thought.* 
She is pre-eminently mpdpoyos, woMctyes, or qorids: It is probable that 
the name wadaés itself is only an alternative form of okies! ‘The name 
Athena 1s pre-Hellenic, and the goddess seems certainly to descend trom 
the Minoan-Mycenaean armed goddess of the home Possibly the 
original meaning of the name Athena was something like the meaning of 
Tehes. <Apparently Athena became im pre-Hellenic context the roldess 
not ouly of the home but of the whole town or fortress ; for there was an 
‘Attn Mopicaia near Mantinea (Paus. VII. 17, 5), at a stronghold called 
telxos; &@ word which Fick * supposes to translate Aépiwa. To the pro- 
tective hinetion of Athena her epithet é¢cAxoutume is appropriate in the 
meaning *repeller of foes.” It is no more a local adjective than ‘Aénveta 
{the wide early distribution of Athena’s worship sufficiently refutes the 
explanation of her as 4 ‘A@nvale képr7). Perhaps Athena’s other epithet 
Alea® shoulcl be interpreted in a like sense; Equally appropriate to 
the protective firnction is Athena’s attribute, the a Mropaic gorzon mask, 
ane lock of whose hair, lent by the goddess, was sufticfent in legend to repel 
an invading arnry from Tegea (Apoallodorus, IT. 7-3). Uhe gorgon mask 
has a place also in the story of Salamis. On the early and respectable 
authonty of Clidemus (E. M. Walker in C.A.H V, p. 473), Plutarch 
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(Them, X.) tells how the gorgon was said to have beenstolen from Athena's 
statue, and how the search for it was made the excuse for opening the kits 
of the Athenians before they embarked, for the provision of ration allowance. 
The incident shows that in popular feeling the gorgon seemed of the utmost 
importance for the part which the goddess was expected to play: pre- 
sumably the general opinion, well understood by Themistocles, would not 
have tolerated so readily a search on any other pretext. 

Themistocles then overruled local and religious sentiment by skilful 
deference to it; but in the first clause of his psephism he committed the 
city to the care of Athena, His success in winning the adoption of his plan 
was apparently made possible by the support of the more enlig tened and 
aristocratic of the citizens, called in the tradition (Arist. dth, Pol. XXITL.) 
the Areopagites, who at least assured the fit population of ph sical necessities 
by ready money for a few days, and probably promises. of more. This 1 





Aristotle’s version of the service for which according to him the Areopagus 
gained an extension of political influence. The result has seemed incre ible ; 


and besides, as Plutarch noticed (Them. X-), in the earlier account of 
Clidemus it was the subtle compulsion of Themistocles, not the voluntary 
generosity of the rich, that provided the ration allowance which the 
personnel of Greck navies required, It is much more likely that, the 
Areopagites;? or the class which they represent in the narratives, 
rained credit at the time of Salamis, not merely for patriotic liberality 
‘which they probably also displayed, before or in spite of Themistocles’ 
irickeries), but mainly because, in their appraisement of thie situation, they 
proved in the end to have been right. her all, as Aeschylus could say, 
the gods preserved the city of Pallas (Pers. 347), But at first most of the 
citizens, with their strong faith in their local sancuties, and with the pre- 
cedent of Delphi—whatever actually may have happened there—fresh im 
their memory, must have inferred from the assurances of divine defence 
which they had been given, that Xerxes would never even capture the 


Acropolis. 


lit is true that the first thought of the Athenians was for their sacred 
places, and that they really believed that thetr goddess would offer super- 
natural resistance to Xerxes, it was inevitable that the quick capture of the 
Acropolis should inspire consternation in the Athenians on board the fleet. 
They must have thought that their goddess hersell was defeated, and that 
they had no longer hope of victory. They must have remembered ancw 
the ambiguous omen of the sacred snake which had refused its offering 
(Hat. VIL. 41); and though that may have been a manipulation, to tempt 
them to embark in the belief that Athena had herself departed, it is probable 
that now, alter assurances of her protection, only the evil interpretation 
occurred tothem. However, courage and confidence soon revived, perhap 
because another divine manifestation, this time favourable, was observed : 
the miraculous procession from Eleusis, proving that the gods still tived 
(Hat. VIII. 65), and might yet help their worshippers. 
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The conclusions, therefore, are these. The narrative given by 
Herodotus of the defence of the Acropolis and of the panic in the fleet at 
its fall is on the whole sound, and intelligible on the supposition that the 
Athenians were concerned for the salety of their sacred places, and trusted. 
their zoddess to defend her home: a supposition which helps also to explain 
Aristotle's account of the service of ie Areouaeiies and which gives 
relevance to the incidents of the gorgon mask, the sacred snake, and the 
miraculous procession, 

W. &. J. Kyicrr. 


THE TEMPLE OF APHAIA AT AEGINA 


FurrwAncGuer’s reconstructions! of the pediments of the temple of 
Aphaia, though in the main right, can be improved in certain details, 
The abject of these notes is 10 criticise certain suggested improvements. _ 
take the West. pediment first. Schrader* has recently advocated a return 
to something like the Cockerill? scheme, His chief objections to Furt- 
wangler are that the blocks of the Geison as arranged by Furtwangler do 
not agree with the footprints of the figures which they are meant (o carry, 
that Furtwangler’s assumption of a fourth prostrate figure ts based on a 
fragmentary arm which may well belong to the East pediment, that the 
combatants should be divided into friends on one side of Athena and foes 
on the other, and that it is impossible for the archers to shoot out inte 
apere | take these points in order, Furtwangler, as far as possible, put 
the Geison blocks in positions corresponding to those in which they were 
found ;§ Schrader’s chief objection is to Block 5. in which, he says, the 
space is not the right shape for the plinth of the Athena, but there is no 
doubt that there is room enough, and as no ancient edge of this plinth is. 
preserved,* how can we tell what was its shape? Secondly, the only 
evidence (Ir, 62) which Schrader adduces for a piece of one pediment 
being found among the remains of the other rests, as Pfuhl * has shown, 9n 
a misprint. The desire to have friends on one side of the pediment and 
foes on the other is purely modern; the Gigantomachies of the Megarian 
treasury and. the Hicarnaiaedion and the Centauromachy of the West 
pediment at Olympia all take mo account of the sides of the pediment in 
dividing the combatants. Schrader quotes no parallels: for his own recon- 
struction (Fig..2} because there are none; it involves far too much over- 
lapping, which Greek sculptors of the archaic period avoided when work- 
ing in the round; Schrader has to assume that a piece was cul out of the 
shield of the figure which lies in front of Athena to make room for her 
lews. Furtwangler, however, can adduce numerous parallels from Greck 
vases for his reconstruction (Fig. 1): the Geryon cup * of Euphronios has 
just such a battle over a fallen foe with Athena helping one of the com- 
batants. The reason for this similarity of composition is not that both 
were borrowing from Samian models, as Furtwingler suggests:* the West 
was ahead of the East in such things: there is no cross-influence, but the 
compositional problem of the pediment is the same as that of the outside 
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ofthe cup, Studniczka " also suggested that the archers should he turned 
inwards, but this transposition spoils the central groups and puts the 
cacsura too near the outside: the Furtwingler group would naturally be 
completed by a friend of the fallen man, but this is precluded by the 
raking cornice.’ Another transposition is more likely, Wolters ™ wanted 
to transpose nos. 1 and 13, and correspondingly 39 and 24, ‘There 1s 
some evidence for this, because in Cockerell’s first drawing, when he was 
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most influenced by the position in which the figures were actually found, 
no. #3 is placed in the corner. Nos. t and 33. are more weathered than 
no, 1g, which would be curious if they had been m the corners protected 
by the slanting Geison. Nos. 1 and 33, if placed in the middle, obscure 
the legs of the combatants less than would no. 1g-and its fellow. Nos. 1 
and 39 are nearer death than no. 19, therefore it is natural to fight over 
their bodies and to fight with ne. 14. 
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A recent paper by A..Thiersch'* has raised the question of the com- 
position of the Easy pediment. The main contention is chronological. 
Phiersch believes that the East pediment was wilfully damaged by exiled 
democrats, led by Nikedromos soon aller 487; that it was restored before 
Salamis and the damaged figures set up in lront of the temple ta be a 
memorial of the sacrilege; and that the head no. 121 is the remains of a 
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statue put up after Salamis and destroyed by the Athenians in 457. 
Detailed examination of this theory is the province of the histonan rather 
than of the archaeologist, The chronology certainly agrees with the 
stylistic evidence, and if the East pediment was wilfully damaged about 
490, it cannot have been by Persians, as Langlotz'* suggested, because 
Aegina was then Medising, Whatever be the truth about this, Thiersch 
draws a further inference lrom the theory of wilful damage, that the Getson 
blocks would remain unharmed by the marauders and the new statues 
would be put where the old ones were, so that the composition would 
remain unchanged. This: is not a necessary inference. In the West 
pediment '* the blocks are hollowed to a depth of 18-25 mm. to receive 
plinths 30-35 mm. thick, in the East pediment the blocks are hollowed 
toa depth of 33-55 mm: to receive plinths at least 50 mm. thick. Sup- 
posing that the old East pediment had a composition like that of the West 
and pliriths of the same thickness, it would be easy to convert it to take 
the new composition by hollowing the blocks deeper. 

There is, then, no need to assume that our East pediment repeats the 
composition of the old East pediment, and there are the strongest stylistic 
reasons against it. It is easy to show the advance in single figures, for 
from the evidence of the heads we may assume that the old East pediment 
was not less archaic than the West; compare the fallen figures nos. $3 and 
41; in the West the legs are artificially crossed and the “archaic” smile 
remains on the face, in the East the whole body writhes in anguish aricl 
the teeth are clenched in pain; compare the two Athenas,* the one 
smiling, with ornamental drapery, the other nearly solemn, with simpler 
drapery. The archer‘? of the West pediment has knee and foot firmly 
on the ground, Heracles’ ** knee is off the ground, and every ounce of 
weight is behind the bow. Lastly, compare nos. 14 and 72, and note the 
more solid proportions and more vigorous musculature of the latter. We 
are, however, not concerned with single figures, but with. the growps and. 
the composition as a whole. The groups on either side of Athena in the 
West pediment are paralleled by vases of the time of Euphronios,” the 
corresponding groups in the East pediment by vases of the Berlin ea 
and the Tyszkiewicz painter, that is, some fifteen years later. But the 
composition of the whole (Fig. 3) shows a similar advance. The West 
pediment is composed of four groups.and Athena; these groups are com- 
pletely independent of each other. This composition in independent 
groups recalls the Siphnian treasury, though there the middle group of 
three is bound together by the tripod. In the East pediment the whole 
composition is a unity; there are no independent groups, a rhythm of 
motion runs through the whole, up the body of the fallen man on the right 
side of the pediment,** down the body and leg of Heracles,** up the squire 
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again,** down his master, echoed in his master’s opponent,“ and finally 
brought to rest in the spear of Athena; ** it starts off again down Athena’s 
body, and if more figures of the left side were preserved we could no doubt 
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trace a similar course to the end in the corner, This composition looks 
forward to the West pediment of Olympia, which has the same linear 


scheme, only 1ts lines are reinforced and the gaps filled. It is, then, unlikely 
Hd East pediment. 


that our East pediment repeats the composition of the ¢ 
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Thiersch attributes the head, no. 121 (Fig. 4), to a statue erected 
after Salamis: yet an Aeginetan memorial statue would probably have 
been of bronze, In Aegina Furtwangler had already gone back on his 
earlier view = that it belonged to one of the Pediments. His grounds are 
that it is too big for the East pediment, that the form of the skull is 
uiparalleled, that there 1s no similar ear in the work of the master of the 
East pediment. Asa matter of fact, the liead is smaller than the head 
of the East pediment Athena, and the measurement from the inner corner 
of the eye to the middle of the mouth is only 1 mm. more than the corre- 
sponding measurement in no. 41 (the dying man). It is a large head, 
and might belong to one of the warriors near Athena, perhaps to 
no. 72; the form of the skull, which is not abnormal, may have been 
determined by its nearness to the rakine cornice. The ear, which is 
Furtwangler’s. chief difficulty, recurs in heads from all three pediments. 
Iris incorrect to speak of a West pediment 
ear and an East pediment ear, or of a 
West pedimentseulptor and an East pect- 
ment sculptor. There are three cars 
and three sculptors, and they are not 
divided by sabia Ear Avis dis- 
tinguished by a very narrow vertical slit 
at the bottom of the opening; it occurs 
in nos. 19-93, 65 (Fiz. 5), 8 (Fir. 6), 
120, 121: with this ear go jong, almond 
eyes and a wide mouth. | am net 
certain if we have any other figures by 
this sculptor on the West pediment; on 
the East pediment no. 72 will be his, 1 
no, ter is really its head. Ear B ts 
shorter than A, the botrom of the 
opening is wider and the bottom pouit 
is further forward and higher; it occurs 
in nos. 8, 25, 44 (Fie. 7}, 8G, 115, 114, 
With this go short, wide eves and a | 
narrower face than with A. Ear Cis also small, and has more detailed lining 
of the fleshy part than B; it occurs in nos. 14, 92,82, 116. With it go short, 
narrow eyes and sinall mouth; the distance between the outside corners 
of the eyes is shorter than with B. No. 22 18 by this sculptor, because of 
the proportions of its. body, no. 41 because of the proportions of is face, 
I prefer not to attribute the remaining figures. B and © are nearer to 
each other than they-are to A, and A, if any, can claim Toman descent, 
All three worked on all three pediments. | 

Finally, | should like to express my gratitude to the Direction of the 
Glyptethek, Munich, for the hoksacteue reproduced and the permission 
to reproduce them. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1930-1931 


‘Tus following summary is principally compiled from reports supplied 
by the excavators or by their colleagues, to all of whom I wish to express 
my thanks.* I again owe a special debt to the Director of the German 
Institute, Prof. Karo, who kindly sent me the proofs of his article in Arch. 
Anz. 1931, from which I have been able to fill several gaps. For details 
which could not, for reasons of space, be included here, I make re- 
ference to that article, to Prof, Oikonomos’s "Eiteois tav TeTTpayHeveoy’ Tis 
‘Apyaohaymis “Erenpelas and to M. Béquignon’s article in B.C.H. 1930, 
4520 Hf. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 


The American excavations in the Athenian Agora, conducted by Prof. 
T. L. Shear, made a very satisfactory beginning in the early summer of 
1931; they will be resumed im February 1932. Two sectors, cach of about 
1200 square metres area, were excavated, and in each important results were 
obtained. In the northern area the foundations of a lanre building which 
runs from north to south across the entire area as far as the ontiniar de tile 
Athens—Peiracus railway (how much further in this direction it may go 
cannot be:said) came to hight. ‘This building, a THiTTOW structure with two 
rows of columns on its east side, is identified with the Royal Stoa which 
Pausanias places on the right as one enters the Agora (Be. rs another 
narrow building, as yet partially excavated, may be the Stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherios. A water-channel in a wide street immiedi stely weit Of chia 
latter Stoa yielded some inscribed stelai which had been used as cover- 
blocks; others are still in situ and will be temoved next year. A colossal 
marble statue of Hadrian was also found here: this must be the statue of 
Hadrian mentioned by Pausanias as standing near the Stoa of Zeus. 
Two other interesting pieces of sculpture were found—one a herm, with 
a head in the style of the herm of Alcamenes, which supports the torso of 4 
seated child (Fig, 2), the other a statue of a woman the style of which 
recalls that of Timotheos and which, it is thought, may be an original of 
the fourth century (Fig..3).2 There are also.a fine Greek head from a relief 
and various other pieces of sculpture. | 
_ The earliest pottery is Mycenaean: Geometric and archaic Adie are 
also represented. The Mycenaean and Geometric come from a depth of 
six or seven metres. Most notable are two fragmentary Attic cups, one of 
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which is described as being in the:style of Douris, the other, white ground, 
in that of Sotades. On the interior of the latter isa figure in a long purple 
cloak, playing the lyre, with a rabbit crouching by his side. 

On the north slope of the Acropolis Mr, Broneer of the American Schoo! 
las identified a small sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite. A path leads 
from it up to the north side of the Acropolis. The discovery is interesting, 
as Mr, Broneer is evidently right in identifying the sanctuary with that of 
Aphrodite & Kiros, mentioned by Pausanias in connection with the 
Arrephorot (Paus. I. 27, 3). | 

A hitherto unknown rock-inseription addressed to Aphrodite and 
anather to Eros have been noted here. The pottery ranges from Early 
Helladic to Roman. | 

In Mr. Aristophron’s excavation at the Academy a marble loutraphoros 
and an extremely well-preserved base, decorated on three sides with relief, 
and evidently dating from the early fourth century, have been found 
(Fig. 4}. Further work has been done on the Academy road, and at the 
northernmost point yer reached foundations of a large building which, it 
is thought, may be the Academy, have come to light. | 

Between December 1930 and June 1931 excavations were conducted 
on the Puyx by the Greek Archaeological Service under the joint direction 
ol Dr, KX, Rourouniotis and Mr. H. A. Thompson, Fellow af the American 
School. The levels and stratification were examined by cutting numerous 
trenches through the semicircular area bounded on the south by the 
artificial scarp and on the north by the great curved retaining wall. The 
remains of three periods came to light. 

In the First Period, advantage was taken. of the natural hill slope sa 
that the audience sat facing north-east: the speaker stood below facing 
south-west. The shallow cavea was hewn for the most part from the bed- 
rock, and its dressed rock surface may: still be traced in front of the great 
surviving bema. ‘The front of the auditorium was formed by a terrace 
supported by a low retaining wall running approximately parallel to the 
high scarp. Part of its bedding consists of the so-called three steps dis- 
covered by Curtius in 1862. Historical considerations suggest a date 
around 500 #.c. for this First Period. 

In the Second Period the entire arrangement was reversed. It is clear 
that the curved inner retaining wall, first discovered by the Greek Archaco- 
logical Service in 1911-12 and now traced to its full extent, raised the back 
of the auditorium high enough to turn its slope toward the south-west. 
The objects found in the earth filling of this period substantiate the state- 
ment of Plutarch ( Themistocles, 1g), to the effect that the Thirty Tyrants of 
404/35 8.¢. turned the bema of the Payx.so that ic no longer faced toward 
the sea but toward the land. | 

The Third Period represents a rebuilding and enlargement of the 
second, The front of its auditorium was formed by the newly-cut scarp 
from the centre of which projects the rock-hewn bema. The back of the 
cavea was supported by the monumental outer retaining wall.. The 
familiar three steps in the western part of the scarp provided entrance from 
an artificial terrace on the hilltop. The main entrance was a broad stair- 
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way Icading up from the north over the great retaining wall. The cuttings 
for-its bedding survive on the top and at the foor of that wall, The objects 
found in the new filling and the similarity in construction of this retaining 
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wall and other Hadrianic buildings in Athens make probable the dating 
of the final reconstruction to the time of Hadrian. 

The south corner of the East pediment of the Parthenon is being repaired 
and restored by Mr. Balanos, who has now completed his reconstruction of 
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the north colonnade, In the courtyard of the Acropolis Museum Dr. Rhys 
Carpenter recognised the missing figure U from the West pediment of the 
Parthenon, in the lower half of a state of a seated Wornan which has long 
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remarkable chance find was made when the basement of a house in the 
neighbourhood of the lower end of Hermes Street was being enlarged; this 
is a life-size marble statue of a seated man, perhaps Dionysus, to judge by 
the panther-skin on the stool on which le is sitting, and is evidently a wor! 

of about 520 Bc. Head, one arm, and part of one shoulder are missing: 
one arm was raised and presumably rested on a staff. The condition of 
the surface is astonishingly good; a certain amount of colour remains, 
particularly on the panther skin, the contours and details of which are 
drawn in dull black paint. In spite of the damage which it has suffered 
this is a really first-rate acquisition to the existing sculpture of the 
late-archaic period, In my previous report I omitted to mention an early 
archaic statue recently found and at present in the Theseum: this is a 
nude male figure, under life-size, of which the head and body are tolerably 
well preserved; itis a little later than the Sunium Apollo, to which it bears 
a rather strong resemblance, 

Of discoveries in the neighbourhood of Athens, the chance finding 
of a series of marble reliefs, and other less important remains, in the 
harbour at Peraeus is, of course, the most remarkable’ The reliefs are 
Roman work presumably of the second half of the second century A.p.; 
Schrader has already pointed out that some of them (cf. Fig. 5) are copies 
of the figures on the shield of the Parthenos {see Schrader, Nene 193k, 
165; Sitcunpsberichte der Berliner Akad. 1931, 185 ff.). As they appear to 
be extremely competent copies, and the preservation of the surface is 
excellent in almost all cases, the importance of this find need not be 
emphasised. The find is evidently the result of the burning ofa ship in the 
harbour, traces of burning being visible on some of the objects; there is 
more than one example of most of the reliefs. | 

Dr. Mylonas has continued his work on the prehistoric site at H. Kosmas, 
near Glyphada ; the well-preserved early Helladic houses have now been laid 
bare, and remains of a Mycenaean acropolis wall. have been distinguished. 
There is nothing to fill the gap between Early Helladic and Late Mycenaean 
(see Karo, A. Anz. 1991, asi 

Drs. Kourouniotis and Mylonas have made a number of important 
investigations at Eeusts, which have resulted in considerable. additions to 
our oat af the wo je he mraphy of the site.4 

_ The prehistoric settlement on the southern slope of the Acropolis, 
Which was covered by Roman and Geometric strata, revealed a Mycenaean 
siratum a metre and a half thick, and below this a Middle Helladic, which 
is rather thicker than the Mycenacan. There was no break between the 
Middle Helladic and the Mycenaean, which leads in turn, without a break, 
to Geometric, There was no Early Helladic stratum, the Early Helladic 
sherds which were found having come down from the top of the Acropolis. 
The Middle Helladic houses are mostly of the usual apsidal type, but there 
Were two rectangular house plans. A large Mycenacan house was found. 
Between the walls and below the floors. of the Middle Helladic houses 
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were graves, most of which had no funerary furniture. However, one of 
two Early Helladic graves, found near the Portico of Philon, contained a 
number of offerings, a bronze razor with silver studs, many small triangular 
ornaments made of boar’s tusks, ete. The pottery presents few unusual 
features, though a couple of incised Cycladic padiient may be mentioned. 

As to the remains of the historic period: the mass of earth which had 
accumulated in front of the Portico of Philon has been further cleared, and 
a stretch of Peisistratean wall, with restorations of the Cimonian period, 
has been revealed; the Periclean wall on the cast side of the temenos has 
been opened to-view in two places by clearances made in the later fortihea- 
tion wall which conceals it. 

Perhaps the most striking results have been obtained north-west of the 
Great Propylaea, where a long stretch of wall which seems likely to be 
Peisistrateanl, a gateway and two towers have come to lighr; this wall 
is a direct continuation of the line of the temenos wall, and can only be 
part of the defensive system of the town. 


BororTis 


In the refugee-cquarter, at Thebes S. of the railway, Prot. Keramo- 
poullos has uncovered a late house in which was found a coin of the period 
290-197 B.c. Ina comer of one of the rooms were found some clay female 
figures: a headless marble statuette of a woman, which still shows traces of 
colour, was found in another room. where there were also loom-weights 
beside what appears to be the emplacement of a loom. The excavator 
connects the destruction of the house either with Mummius’ destruction 
of Thebes in 146—5, or with Sulla’s in 86 B.c. 

At Haliartes the site of the acropolis sanctuary found m 1926 was 
further excavated by Mr. R, P. Austin. It was found that the eastern end 
of the temple had been completely destroyed. A mass of structural poros, 
including fragments of column drums, was found at a distance of eighteen 
metres from the west end, and it is assumed that this is the ruin of the east 
facade, and that the temple was about eighteen metres in length. 

Adjacent to the north side of the existing temple-foundations, at a 
lower level, was found a structure about sixteen metres long and two metres 
wide composed of heavy squared blocks of pores. It is possible that this 
isa relic of the foundations of an carlier temple. | 

A votive deposit was found outside the western arc of the temenos- 
wall. It contained a mass of pottery, including sherds with) meised 
inscriptions. Among these there was a dedication to Athena. This dis- 
covery has a twofold significance. Since none of the sacred buildings at 
Haliartos which Pausanias was able to identify by name was a temple of 
Athena, this find represents the recovery of a fact which had disappeared 
from general, and even from local, knowledge before Pausanias’ time; 
secondly, it renders extremely probable the suggestion previously mace 
by the excavator, that this sanctuary was among those other temples which 
Pausanias saw at Haliartos and set down in his record as being nameless 
and in a muned condition, 
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The long rectangular building to the south of the ee was scarcely 
more than defined in outline in the excavation of 1926; but from the identity 
in style between its walls and those of the tépevos it had already been judged 
to be contemporary with the temple and to be a part of the sacred precinct. 
This inference has now been justified. In the interior of the building, 
four circular stone bases were uncovered, about -75 m. uy diameter, disposes 
at equal intervals along a centre-line running the long way of the bu ding, 
They were evidently the bases of the pillars supporting the roof, and it 1s 
fairly certain that this rectangular building was a single long hall. Excava- 
tion outside its north wall revealed a well-preserved passage paved with 
limestone, leading into the precinct from the west and extending as far as 
the tight of steps found in 1926. This paved passage, therefore, gave 
access to the temple by way of the steps. As it also continues below the steps 
round the north-east angle of the long hall towards the lirst doorway of the 
latter it evidently gave access to the long hall as well, and the association 
between the lony hall and the temple may be considered to be established. 
The exact purpose of the long hall remains undecided. 

The smaller finds include a quantity of pottery, mostly of the period 
from the sixth to the fourth century; fragments of two proxeny-decress, 
one of which contains a grant of citizenship to the proxenes; and an excellent 
painted clay antefix, 





THe PELOPONNESE 


Professor Shear, who has now published accounts of discoverics 
previously made in the cemeteries of Corinth, in A.7.A, 1930, 403 ff. (ef. Art 
and Archacology, May and June 1930; March and April 1991), continued 
his investigations in the neighbourhood of the Cheliatomylos mound, 
choosing a site on the hillside to the south-east. Although some Geometric 
objects and early sherds were found here, as well as a fountain house and 
walls of the lourth century B.c., the chief result was the discovery that the 
hillside is closely packed with Roman tombs. The tombs are usually 
constructed of two chambers, and have graves set in niches; three periods 
may be distmguished by means of the coims and lamps, and by structural 
changes: (i) before the end of the first century a-p.; (ii) re-use in the 
second century; (iii) in the latter part of the fourth century when they were 
filled with bodies. The undecorated stucco with which the walls are 
covered belongs to the last period of use, but beneath this is a Jayer which 
was decorated: in one case with pictures of an armed Roman soldier, who 
stands in a panel on either side oft the grave, while in the tympanum. of the 
niche are two peacocks facing each other over a vase; the background is 
filled with garlands and flowers. Over a side-grave in the outer chamber 
of the same tomb are two tritons, above dolphins, grouped about a 
large vase. These paintings cannot be later than the aaa | of the first 
ccntury A.D. 

_ Miss Newhall has published a summary of the finds from the Corinthian. 
Cerameicus in A.7.A. 1931, p. 1 and ff. This remarkably interesting series 
of finds covers the period from the eighth century to the fourth, and in- 
cludes, besides an enormous number of vases, a large collection of terra- 
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cottas, and a fragmentary bronze bowl with a late-archaic dedication to 
Aphrodite (TAMA®DROAITAMEM!). That the immense quantities of pottery 
found here are actually from the potters’ quarter is proved by thie discovery 
of trial pieces (p. 7), and the fact that there is an undoubted Protocorinthian 
fragment among these (p. 9) is yet another proof of the origin of the Proto- 
corinthian style. 

Further finds, of which 1 have not received detailed information, were 
made in the summer of 1931, both in the Cerameicus and elsewhere; the 
latter include a fifth-century chamber-tomb excavated by Dr. Carpenter 
(see Karo in A. Anz. 1931, 250). A Hellenistic sima, with a_lion’s-head 
gly of flamboyant style, is published in BCU, rogo, 473, F ig. 14, and 

Ane. 1991,:237, Fig. 14. | 

At the temple of Hera Akraia, Perachora, the British School continued 
the work begun in 1930. The first task was naturally to complete the 
excavation of the area known, from votive inscriptions found in 19930, to be 
that in which the Heracum once stood. Although a number of workmen 
were employed in this area for seven weeks, the limits of the vorive deposit 
have not yet been reached, and it is evident there is still much to be done 
before the deposit is exhausted. The area 1s divided into two principal 
sectors by a central complex of walls which were laid bare last year. In 
both enormous quantities of pottery were again found, and, as before, there 
was a large proportion of fine Protocorinthian (perhaps the most notable 
piece of which is a large fragment with the forepart of a centaur painted im 
the polychrome technique of the Chigi vase). Much imported pottery was 
again found—especially notable is the number of fragments of undoubted 
Etruscan bucchero: and there were again a number of fragments with 
votive inscriptions, on some of which the name, or part of the name, of the 
goddess is preserved, In both sectors terracotta figurines were plentiful ; 
these show a variety of styles: about twenty Rhodian or Samian examples 
(cf, Vig. o) are of particular interest. Considerably more ivory was found 
this year than last; the total number of sere Seay circular seals is now 
twenty, and some of these are of exceptionally fme wort manship (ct Fig. 7). 
It is worth remarking that the examples from Perachora approximate more 
closely in. style to those from the Argive Heracum than to those from Spar. 
A fine ivory relief with Artemis, with a lion in front of her (compare the 
relief from Syracuse, ot. Scav. 1895, p. 119, Fig. 1), and a couchant lion 
devouring a doe (this almost exactly like examples from Sparta) were also 
found. But the most remarkable ivory yet discovered is the beautifully 
Roe head shown in Fig. 6—evidently Oriental, nov Greek, work. 

he technique of this head is singularly elaborate; the eyclids-are inlaid in 
bronze. the whites are of ivory, and the pupils were of some other material 
but-are now lost. 7 

This head was found in the lower sector, where the ground falls away 
sharply below the complex of walls, at a depth cf two metres, m a stratum 
which contained a fine ivory seal of the seventh century, and Protocorinthian 
and Corinthian pottery. Unfortunately, however, no inyportance can be 
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attaclied to the context as the whole of this lower sector [like the greater 
part of the other) is not chronologically stratified, and the date of the head 
must therefore be determined by internal evidence. 
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Fic. F.— Ivory Seal Feow tok bheearcm, Fic, #-—Ilvory Heap FROM THE 
Pre Acinka, Hekate, Praia. 


The most remarkable finds of the year were the bronzes. which came 
to light in the lower sector. “The archaic deposit (which had formed as the 
objects were washed down by rain from the upper area) was here about two 
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metres thick and reached a depth of over three metres, It contained a 
large collection of bronze vases, which were found ar various levels within 
the limits implied above, and were often embedded in fine alluvial strata 
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of gravel, The great majority were mesomphalic phialai, of which many 
were crushed beyond repair; many, however, are excellently preserved 
and some have engraved or embossed decoration; there were also found: a 
very fine large bronze cup {with affset rim, two horizontal handles, hem1- 
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spherical body and high foot), a bronze oinochoe with silvered rivets at the 
handle (there is an example of the same fabric in the British Museum [roni 
Camirus), bronze skyphoi of Protocorinthian shape, and other vases. As 
last year, several statuettes were found—the most remarkable a Proto- 
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corinthian lion, just over six inches long (Fig. 9), perhaps from a tripod, 
4 geometric doc, a sphinx (Fig. ro), a ram, and a bull (Fig. 10} with a 
dedicatory inscription: Newpayos us avelae tor Hoot tat Atueyron (sixth 
century, with “Sicyonian” epsilons)—a find which proves that the harbour 
ol the Heraeum was an important feature of the town, a point of con- 
siderable interest, since to-day the harbour is far from impressive. Great 
numbers of pins, ete, were also found, as well as several excellent examples 
of Argive-Corinthian reliefs (heraldic lions, a sphinx, a quadriga, Herakles 
and Geras, ctc.), Lastly, the number of Egyptian imports found this year, 
about 180, far exceeds st of 1930; the toral for the two years, about 250, 
is far greater than that of any site in Greece save Rhodes. The camplex 
of walls to which reference has been made is largely of Hellenistic date, and 
is composed im part of blocks taken from a large classical building; but 
part of one wall is undisturbed classical work, and may belong to the 
(rebuilt) Heraeum, while the deposits of pottery have made it possible to 
distinguish some sixth-century walls. Two massive archaic terrace-walls 
where the ground begins to slope were uncovered this year, 

The Heraeum-deposit is repeated on a small scale further down the 
hill, Here there is no trace of building of any kind—a mass of sherds; a 
few bronze phialai, pins, etc., and. minute ivory of a nude standing goddess 
carved in very early style were the principal. finds: 

The temple by the harbour yielded further interesting results, If 
now appears that this temple was very much larger than was previously 
conjectured, for after a break (which was obviously caused by an earth- 
quake) the north wall seems to continue to a point no less than 42 metres 
east of the west endl; here the fouridations turn sauth, giving a small 
portion of the cast wall. Fragments of three marble antefixes were found, 
and point to the third quarter of the sixth century as a likely date for the 
building—a conclusion which is supported by other evidence. ‘There 
were also found many small pieces of the drapery, and part of a foot, of a 
marble Nike-acroterion of late archaic style, Just outside the building a 
large bronze Aphrodite mirror-handle came to light—a work of the later 
sixth century; the surface of this figure has unfortanately suffered a good 
deal, but the essentials of the style are still discernible. | 

Trial excavations have been made at Heraea in Arcadia (the modern 
H. Joannes) by Dr. A, Philadelpheus. The peribolos wall, part of the 
lounitations of a temple, and a Horie capital which indicates a late date 
for the building were found. The other remains found belong to the Roman 
period; they comprise remains of baths and a four-roamed ilding which 
proved to contain two mosaics—one of te geometric patterns, the other 
with a satyr, sea-horses and dolphins, framed by a geometric band: near 
the mosaic is a cistern, and a fitile way north a hvpecaust. The whole 
must have belonged to a large Roman villa. 


NortTH-West Greece 


At Dodona Professor Evangelides has resumed the excavations of the 
preceding year (7/15. 1930, 242). completing ‘the work of clearing the 
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early Christian Basilika, in front of the narthex of which the founelations 
ofa Greek building haye come to light. There are other buildings farther 
west. A number of small objects were found—fragments of fourth-century 
Tonic columns of poros, questions to the oracle and answers, written on 
tablets of lead, bronze reliefs, a cheek=piece from a helmet, decorated with 
the Struggle for the Triped, and a very fine archaic statuctre of a hoplite 
of Peloponnesian style. 

Traces of a prehistoric settlement which yielded Early Helladic vases 
have also been found. 

- Professor Evangelides later conducted a short excavation at Paramyliia, 
where details of an Early Christian Basilika were brought t light. This 
Basilika closely resembles that of Dodanas its greatest length is about 23 
metres, its breadth about 14-5. Many details remain to be cleared up in 
next year’s excavations. | 

At Nikopolis in Epirus Professors Orlandos and Soteriou continued 
their work on the great Basilika (cf 7.7.5. 1990, 242), which is now seen 
to have had a five-fold division mto atsies. The altar, cibortum and a 
marble bathron in front of the altar, on which, as on the prothysis in front 
of ancient altars, the priest stood, as well as the ernplacements by the thrones 
of the Presbyterai, were uncovered. In addition to this exceptionally clear 
plan of the constitution of the Bema a number of other interesting details 
were revealed: a good deal of earlier marble work (Tonic and Corinthian 
capitals, reliefs with vine-sprays, panoplies, and erotes) was found rebuilt 
into the Basilika. Itis evident that the Basilika now in course of excavation 
is the most important of all the Christian monuments of the city, and it 
seems likely that it may actually be the cathedral. 

In the autumn of 1930 Mr. W. A. Heurtley conducted the first 
campaign of the excavation undertaken at the mstance of Sir Rennell 
Rodd in Jthaca. During the months of August, September and October, 
excavations were carried out in the north part of the sland. Four pomts 
were explored: the hill of Pelikata, the bay of Polis, the so-called * School 
of Homer, and an area near the modern village of Stavrds. On the hill 
of Pelikata an extensive Early Hellacic settlement was discovered. Owing 
to severe carthquakes the remains are ruinous, and little more than heaps 
of stones. In One area, however, these heaps of stones had been levelled 
10 make a wide space on which must have stood houses of wattle and daub 
on stone foundations. Evidence of occupation here was given by bored 
stone axes, many clay spindle-whorls and masses of pottery.. A circuit wall 
of large irregular blocks of stone ran just below the flat summit of the hill, 
enclosing part of the settlement, and some of this wall is still preserved in 
situ, as is part of a paved road about three metres wide which ran 
beside it. Several burials in Jarge jars were found under the floors of 
houses: Besides bones the Jars contained funerary objects, blades of flint 
or Melian obsidian, stone beads, a gold bead, and small vases; and in one case 
the claymodel ofa bull, Since a certain amount of Middle Helladic {Minyan) 
aud Late Mycenaean pottery was found mixed with the Early Helladic, 
it seems likely that the Early Helladic culture in this remote part of Greece 
persisted canchieaiged till Late Hellacic times (c. the twellth century #.c.), 
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Ii the Bay of Polis a cave-sanctuary was explored by_ Miss Benton, 
This cave, the roofof which had fallen, was plundered some sixty years. ago, 
and in 1904 was partially excavated by Dr, Vollgratt. The: stratification, 
therefore, was confused and could give no help to the dating of the mass 
of votive objects, mostly pottery, which were recovered. Most of the latter, 
however, consist of recognisable types which show that the sanctuary was 
frequented from the Early Bronze Age to a date at least as late as the first 
century B.c. Thus the Barly, Middle, and Late Bronze Ages, the Proto- 
geometric, Geometric, Protocorinthian, Corinthian (this most notably by 
a handsome middle-Corinthian plate), and later periods are all represented. 

Inscriptions include the words EYXHN OAYCCE! on a fragment of a 
votive terracotta showing part of the head of a goddess (Artemis?); three 
sherds have parts of the word NYMalz inscribed on them; one complete 
inscription in Latin roughly scratched on a mangular tile-fragment dates 
from the year 35 8.c., and records a visit on the rst of October of that 
year by one Epaphroditus, an unguent seller from Rome. Of the small 
objects, the most interesting is an ivory pendant re resenting a. small 
standing figure (3°2 cm. high), round whose neck and arms is passed a 
bronze cord, Fragments of branze and iron weapons were common. The 
cave has now been fully explored down to sea-level, but, owing to sub- 
sidence, the original floor-level of the cave is below the sea, and could not 
be reached. ‘Three hours’ work, however, in a very limited area sufficed to 
recover several vases from the water, and there is little doubt that, if the 
water could be excluded, interesting results would be obtained. At the 
site called the School of Homer further remains of imposing buildings 
were discovered, but have as yet been only partially cleared. The objects 
found in this area belong to the third century 8.c. and later, Finally, in 
the region of Stavrds, part of a large circutt wall and numerous tile-graves, 
to be assigned to the fourth or third century 8.c., were found. The principal 
finds are illustrated and discussed by the excavator in the /llustrated London 
Nees, Dee. 6, 1990. 


‘THESSALY 

The excavation of the very important early Christian buildings at Nea 
Anchialos has been continued by ‘Professor Soteriou, The whole of the 
Stoa which was partly uncovered in 1930 has now been laid bare, as have 

arts of five other innate connected with it, in addition to the two 
found Jast year. The Stoa has three columns, the bases, shafts, and 
Jonising capitals of which are preserved. Fifteen metres to the north of 
the seventh colonnade a trial trench revealed a high stylobate, capitals with 
« circumference 6f three metres, and column-shalts which match them, 
Further excavations will be carried out here to clear up the connexions of 
this building. 

The function of the first-mentioned building has not yet been 
ascertained. ‘The natural conclusion to be drawn from the architectural 
members, such as the Ionising capitals (some of which have a cross on them, 
while others are of a type well known from 8. Sophia) and the open-work 
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sereens and reliefs with crosses, would be that the building was a church: 
but’ the plan precludes this interpretation, and it is supposed that the 
building is either an annex of some large church, or else an independent 
structure of the Early Christian period. | 

The most important finds of 1930 were the mosaic floors. The Stoa 
has geometric patterns combined with a cross in the middle, and a varicty 
of other decorative motives. The most magnificent mosaic is that of one 
of the colonnades on the west; this 1 divided into ten rectangular com- 
partments, m each of which are partridges, ducks, peacocks and doves on 
either side of vases, and is executed with remarkable ¢iclicacy, 


MACEDONIA 


A site at Armenochort, five kilometres cast of Florina, was excavated by 
Mr. W. A. Heurtley. 

The excavation revealed a deposit with an average Sie of two metres, 
containing two occupation levels. Both belong to the Early Macedonian 
Bronze Age, which is known from previous excavations of the School in 
other parts of Macedonia to have lasted from about 2500 to 2000 8.c. 

The two levels represent the two. hases of the culture of this period, the 
lower level containing also traces of a still earlier indigenous Neolithic eul- 
ture, theupper containing pottery which is a development of that in the lower, 
In the wpper level were found some thirty mugs each with a pair of high- 
swung ribbon handles (the counterpart of the Early Helladic “tankard’), 
some of exceptionally delicate fabric with fine polished yellow surface ; 
some bored stone celts, stone saws, an anchor ornament, objects all proper 
to this civilisation, and a remarkable figurine, Except for the Neolithic 
sherds no obvious contacts with the northern cultural province were 
observed. At a spot about zo kilometres north of Bitalj im Jisosaias a 
settlement of the same early Bronze Age people was identified. 

Professor Keramopoullos has excavated at two places in Macedonia, 
the one near Florina, the other at Selitsa-Evatyra. Attention was drawn to 
the former by the discovery of a Hellenistic vase decorated with the Fall 
of Troy (* Megarian-bowl’ fabric). Trial-excavation revealed that the 
town had been destroyed in war, apparently in the Roman period: the 
finds include pottery which goes back to the later fifth century, and a fourth- 
century coin of Dyrrhachium, The remains of walls and buildings indicate 
that the place was one of some importance, but its hame is not known: 

At Eratyra (which lies a short distance $.W. of Sclitsa) trial-excavation 
brought to light remains of a town on an isolated hill, which is sill sur- 
rounded by the foundations of an ancient wall. The town seems to have 
been destroyed in war at some time in the first century B.c, The houses 
were built of mud-brick on a stone foundation; in the ‘store-rooms were 
found quantities of charred grain, lentils, ete.. The neighbouring plain 
was protected by a system of five lorts, of which that of Eratyra was one: 
all go back at least to the Macedonian period. The district probably 
belonged to Elimeia and the fortifications were designed to protect the 
passes to Orestis and Eordaia. 
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A remarkable Hellenistic grave at Dion has been excavated by Professor: 
Soteiriades. It has the form of a small Doric anta-temple, stuccoed inside 
and out, the walls being white outside and the pediment yellow. The door, 
which is double, is of marble and leads into a chamber measuring four 
metres by three and a half, in which is a marble couch with painted 
decoration (floral motives and galloping horsemen). ‘This grave probably 
dates from the end of the fourth century; it had been robbed, and contained 
nothing but fragments of fourth-century pottery, and a couple of Roman 
lamps left behind by the robbers, Professor Soteiriades has also continued 
his work on the mal Christian church (7-H.S8..1930, 243), and has found 
mosaics, incripuions of the third to fifth centuries A.D,, and other remains. 

At Philippe ® MM. Collart and Ducoux conducted -a short campaign 
in the region where the Agora is thought to have been. Remains of several 
buildings were discovered on the Drama-Kavalla road, the most important 
af which is a Roman temple of the Corinthian order. In spite of the 
difficulty of excayating this building it was possible to clear part of one 
comer, With an anta- and a columm-base in the same alignment, as well as 
part of the cella wall, which is made of small blocks with mortar but 
without bricks. In addition to the anta-base, the anta-capital was 
found, a square column-base, a well-preserved Corinthian capital, and 
various other architectural members (architrave-blocks, cornices, ete.), 
A Latin inscription records the name either of Antoninus Pius or.of Marcus 
Aurelius, Many fragments of statues of draped figures also tame. to 
light. 

° Proceeding in the direction of Kavalla, the excavators came on the 
remains of a building which appears to be a portico flanking the Agora: 
here was found a torso of a statue of Victory in local marble, a Roman copy 
of a fourth-century original, Further on are remains of a rectangular 
Jonic building which stood on a three-tier podium, constructed of well- 
cul blocks joined by clamps, and evidently a work of a good period. A 
cormmce-block with a lion's head, architrave-blocks, and fragments of 
volutes from Tonic colimns doubtless belong to this building. Still further 
from the temple are remains of an altar. Ekewhers in the neighbourhood 
of the Agora evidence of large buildmes was obtained, and it is-clear that 
# thorough excavation of the site would be an extremely formidable task. 
If the necessary arrangements can be made, however, it is hoped that this 
may be undertaken in the coming year. 

The American excavations at Olyathus were resumed by Professor 
D, M. Robinson, and a number of houses were uncovered. In one a deed 
of sale recording the owner's name, Polyxenos, and those of his neighbours 
on.cither side, was discovered. The name Polyxenos is known from many 
coins as that of a magistrate of the fourth century 8.¢., and the house is 
thought to be thar of the magistrate. Part of the town-plan, with four wide 
streets running north and a great many cross-streets, has been recovered, 
In a typical block of houses were found two important hoards of silver 
coms, Inany Vases, terracottas, bronzes, many paved «ourts and several 
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pebble-mosaics with mythological scenes and other motives which are thus 
dated, by the fall of the city in 948, considerably earlier than is usually 
done with works of thiskind, One of twelve mosaics found is thought to be 
the earliest Greek pebble-mosaic with a mythological scene; the subject is 
Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus hurling a spear at the Chimacra (Fic, It). 
Another represents two eriffons tearing a stag, another a warrior in combat 
with a-centaur, yet another a lion, with a green and red mane, crouching with 
ins forepaws.on the hindquarters of a stag. ‘The house where the animal- 
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mosaics were found was more or less typical: there were three columns on 
each side of the central court, which was thus surrounded by a verandah; 
beyond this were rooms, three on cach side of the court: other arrance- 
ments, including a bath-tub and what is thought to have been a shower- 
bath, came to light. The small finds include vases, terracottas, cte:, and 
a bronze ring with a representation of Tragedy-and Comedy on it. A 
number of bronze objects and a large collection of coins, mest of them 
coins of the Chalcidic League, were also found; in addition, nearly 200 
craves, CONLUNING Vases, terracottas, etc., were found, 
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Tre Istanns 

In Aegina * Dr. Welter made a small trial-excavation on the hill on 
which the temple of Aphrodite stands, and brought to light prehistoric 
pottery (including imported L.M. Cretan vases), such as has already been 
found here. Dr, Welter’s excavations in the cemeteries of the Hellenic city 
led to much more remarkable results. This necropolis forms a broad band 
round the area of the ancient city and contains many thousands of graves, 
Which are of two types; cist graves cut in the rock, and a more claborate 
kind in which-a deep cistis sunk vertically into the rock, with two chambers 
leading from it,. This latter lorm, which is peculiar to Acgina, would 
naturally be taken to be prehistoric if it were not certainly dated, by the 
pottery found in the graves, between early sixth century and the fall of Aegina. 
Scattered among the other tombs are Hellenistic tombs with stepped 
dromos, key-stone vaulting, and stucco; the more claborate examples have 
painted floral friezes. Previously undated, through lack of wnrobbed 
examples, the chronology of this type of grave is now clear through the 
discovery of a remarkably interesting example. This | rave is painted 
inside to imitate coloured marble and stone of various ‘nds ; over the 
emplacements for the dead are cursive Hellenistic inscriptions recording 
the date of the burials. The Inscriptions run : 

(1) “Emi "Aas€avGpou Taynyou | wert Kal Bexary ‘Aprewicia,. (2) ‘Eni ‘Apio- 
Tapyou Topmdnoy ry" | rt Geokguer, (3) “Eri Pudrou *Aptepioy | éverry 
Nixa, (4) Kérvos. (5) AvAotnropes. | = 
Unfortunately the dates of the magistrates named are not known. The 
natnes.of the months belong to the Macedonian-Pergumene calendar, and 
date the grave after 910 8.c., when Aegina came into the possession of 
porsaman, and before 139, when Attalos Il left it to Rome. Katys is 
well known as a Thracian dynastic name, while Aulopores recalls Thracian 
names such as Rhaskouporis: it is therefore plausible to connect these 
Interments with Thracians who may have found themselves in Aegina as 
hostages or prisoners at the time of the expedition of Attalos IT against the 
Thracian prince Diegylis, shortly after 144. We thus obtain strong evidence 
for the chronology not only of the painted decoration of the tomb. but also 
for that of the black glaze pottery, with matt-brown garlands, which was 
also found in the tomb. 

A necropolis on the westernmost point of the island is of particular 
interest. The graves here are of a simple type, but in the middle of the 
headland where the lighthouse stands to-day, there are the foundations 
of the krepis of a great grave-mound sixteen metres in diameter, A grave 
with late objects which was found in this had ‘been made after the 
destruction of the mound; on the other hand, the technique of the 
krepis unquestionably points to the beginning of the fifth century 2s the 
date of the mound. Now this mound is a kilometre from. the boundary 
of the actual town, and certainly has no connexion with the main necropolis; 
Dr. Welter consequently draws the convincing conclusion that it is the 
cenotaph of the Aeginetans who fell at Salamis. 
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Professor Buschor did not excavate in Sanies last year: he has now 
sublished a detailed account of the Heracum in Ath. Mit. LV, 1990, and 
— Dr. Wrede, however, continued the excavation on the Kastra at Tigant 
which he began in 1928.9 The find of prehistoric pottery there made is 
now amplified by further material, particularly by the discovery of 
Mycenaean sherds in the same strata as a certain type of coarsely made 
cup which was already known from the previous excavation, but was not 
hitherto datable. ‘These cups were found in great masses in a circular 
bothros, two metres in diameter, cut in the rock, but with a built wall which 
projects above the rock-level. Several Roman and Hellenistic buildings 
and the Byzantine Basilica have been further investigated (ch dA. Anz. 
1g3t, 288 and ff), | 

An interesting feature of the excavation was the discovery of many 
further fragments of painted stucco: among these are remains of buildings 
drawn in. perspective, corresponding to those of the fourth style at Pompeit, 
The stucco found in the Radian huilding in (928 is entirely different 
from this, and is comparable rather with the third Pompeéian style. In 
the fill by the Hellenistic foundations referred ta above a few Geometric 
sherds were found, as well as a quantity of the everyday pottery of the 
archaic period, black-varnished and reliefpottery of the classical and 
Hellenistic periods. The refuse of a potter’s shop was found under the 
floor of one of the houses of the industrial quarter. In it were found four 
examples, all from the same mould, of a fine fourth-century clay relief 
representing Nike in a chariot drawn by four galloping horses (height 25 
cms., length 40 cms.); sonie of the colours are preserved, 

Some moulds for making [onic ege-patterns (various sizes, pierced for 
suspension) likewise point to the proximity of an establishment where such 
objects were sald. Finally, the dra Bobo town Walls has been cleared 
up, and the gateway on the eastern hill (4ih; Mitt, 1884, pl. 7, between 
towers 4 and 5) has been laid bare; the finds show that the gateway and 
the polygonal wall which goes with it (A, Anz. 1931, 207-90, Figs. 36-7) 
are work of the sixth century. Here, and in the whole course of the town- 
walls, archaic, earlier, and later Hellenistic periods can be distinguished. 

Miss W. Lamb conducted a long campaign at the prehistoric site of 
Thermi in Mylene" The uppermost town, No. V, has been cleared except 
for outlying houses beyond the city wall (Fig, 12), This wall was entered 
through two gateways, one on the west, one on the south, In the centre of 
the town is a single house of the megaron type which appear to have 
developed from the long, narrow houses which are represented at all penods. 
The other four towns have been cleared sufficiently to enable an extensive 
area of each to be planned. 

To the types of pottery already represented are added several 
more sauceboats and one fragmentary face-urn. Special attention this 
year was devoted to the ‘red ware,’ proved by its shapes to belong to 
the Troy VI and VII period, and represented in a finer form at Antissa. 
This was found outside the settlement on the south-west, and in two wells 
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‘within the settlement: small cups and bowls, trefoil-mouthed jugs, and 
bridge-spouted jars may be specially mentioned. All the types of small 
Objects found last year were represented, and some new ones added. The 
most interesting of these was i ha head with animal's ears and narrow eyes, 
entirely different from anything previously found /Pig. 13), Though it 
comes from an apparently uncontaminated part of the lowest stratum, it is 
made of hard red pottery unlike that used for other ficurines. The 
examimation of the stone implements by Professor Ktenas, of Athens 
University, shows that there was a steady import from Asia Minor, and 
4 Tore spasmodic import from the Cyclades. 

A rridl-excavation was carried out at Antissa, Trenches were dug in 
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three areas: (i) the Acropolis, (11) the rocky headland or Castro, fiii) the low 
neck of land joining the two, — 

(1) Che Acropolis.—Many of the walls mapped by Koldewey on the 
north side have disappeared, while others on the south side were recorded 
by ourselves for the first time, including a fine piece of polygonal masonry. 
The pottery included Mycenaean (a small deposit behind one of the walls), 
red Troy VI, archaic bucchero and one East Greek sherd, — 

(u) The Castro—Little could be done here owing to the remains of 
Genoese and carly Turkish walls. The wall which Roldewey conjectured 
to be Mycenaean was tested with negative results, 

(ii) The Neck.—This was very productive. The upper strata yielded 
coarse wares, presumably mediaeval, and Byzantine eae wares! the 
next Hellenistic sherds, and murmerous terracottas, The archaic period 
was represented by Lesbian bucchero: below this were grey wares similar 
in technique but decorated with Wavy lines and associated with bossed, 
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horn-like attachments. In a still lower stratum the grey pottery became 
definitely Minyan in shape: there are also ‘ red wares" and Mycenaean 
imports, Unfortunately, these lie below sea-level and the trenches soon 
become flooded with water. A few sherds, and small finds like those from 
Thermi, miggest thal an Early Bronze Age settlement has been submerged 
owing to the subsidence of the coast in this part of the island. For the rest, 
the evidence so far points to the Lesbian bucchera having developed from 
Minyan: this-will, iis hoped, be further investigated mext year. 

MM. Bon and Devambez have continued the French excavations at 
Thasos,"” concentrating on the region south of the Agora where. portions 
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of a Roman road, an exedra, and a building which resembles an Odeum 
had already been found. The Roman road is now scen to be about 5°75 
metres wide, with a paving Of large marble slibs, and a drain at the side. 
The buildings on either side unfortunately suffered a good deal in the course 
of the Byzantine occupation, 

Almost opposite the Odeum is 4 great rectangular court (15 metres 
by 10-20), bounded by a marble stylobate on which there were Ionic 
columns (7 * 5). Five of the columm-bases of the east side are preserved ; 
the workmanship is carcful,, The mterior of the court is paved with large 
trreqular blocks; near the stylobate isa well. Near this court, on the east 
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and on the west, have been found similar stylobates, with an exactly corre- 
sponding system of columns, which must be connected with the court 
alreacy described: north and south, however, the only walls yct found are 
later, and these seem to have nothing to do with the columned buildings. 
Another well-buil) structure came to light to the south-east; trenches made 
south of this region have shown that west of the Roman road there was a 
Roman and Byzantine residential quarter. 

Progress has also been made at the Odeum, though the presence of a 
road, and the great depth of earth, make progress difficult. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dionysion and of the Propylaca of the Agora some cleating 
was done: in particular the whole terrace of the Dionysian has been lat 
bare, and several finds were made—a triglyph, a sima with a lion's head, 
and the forearm of a female figure which belonged to.a choragic montu- 
ment, The whole height of the stylobate of the Propylaea has been cleared ; 
a double foundation of granite supported four courses of marble. At the 
western corner a large eagle of barbaric style (2-14 metres lone and +94 high) 
was discovered. The lower part of the feet and the socket are unfinished 
and ecarmot have been visible; this same detail characterises an cagle from 
Thasos which is now in the museum at Alexandria. Both these eagles must 
have been part of the decoration of the Propylaea. The finds inclide a 
Hellenistic male head; the lower part of a solcties standing by a Trophy’; 
and a headless winged Victory (henght t-22 metres) of careful Roman work- 
manship. «A number of good black-hgured vase-fragments were found 
behind the Odeum.. Two inscriptions were found, one of which deals with 
harbour-rerulations and dates from the third century, 

The French excavators at Delos" concentrated upon a puns in. the 
upper part of the Inopos valley, south of the House of the Dolphins. Clear 
evidence of houses (granite columns, ctc.) had long since been noted here, 
and these had been partially uncovered by Replat in 1923. Excavation has 
now revealed an ‘insula’ afte houses which were certainly built at the same 
time... The outer walls are made of huge irregular blocks of granite taken 
directly from the quarries in the neighbourhood (where cisterns appear to 
have been made). The group of four houses seems to have had ne other 
water supply than a huge cistern in the south-west angle. The ‘insula’ 
forms a trapeze measuring 3675, 4075, 49°5 and 42 metres. On the cast side, 
between the doors of the houses, were shops from which there was no access 
to Khe houses. Three of the houses were small and poor, unlike the fourth, 
which had a court measuring 6-20 x & metres (Rhodian peristyle—ze. 
with the columns on the north side taller than the others—of four columns 
on each side), The north columms are of granite, the others of breccia covered 
with stucco to conceal differences of workmanship. The * oikes” (ta which 
access is given by a wide door with granite threshold) measures some 9 
metres by 7 the walls are stuccocd, and the floor covered with a mosaic 
of red and black stones; on cach of the short sides is a band decorated with 
comic masks (male and female) jomed by floral motives. To the lefi_of 
this room i another with a mosaic floor, the subject of which is a silen 
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dancing to the flute (the Aute-player sits on a rock beside the silen)> in 
another room there is an elaborate mosaic pavement (dolphins near the 
threshold, floral and linear motives round the centre, which is decorated 
with a panathenaic amphora, seen In perspective, between rosettes, foliage, 
and birds; by the amphora a bird pecking grain), The most important 
mosaic. however, was found in another room reached from the N, colonnade.. 
The central motive of this design is Dionysos seated on a panther, with 
centaurs at cither side and a very elaborate system of subsidiary decorations 
round the edges (detail, Béquignon, p.513, F 12,97). Dionysos is dressed ina 
white chiton and vellow himavon: in his right hand he holdsa thyrsos, tm his 
left a tambourine; the panther is spotted, and wears a collar of vine-leaves. 
The design naturally recalls that of the famous * House of the Dionysos’; 
it is only a little smaller and is im almost perfect preservation. The four 
mosaics found in this house thus form the most notable group yet discovered 
at Delos. A portrait statue and another which probably represented Zeus, 
as well as pieces of stucco and mosaic fallen from the ers flocr, were also 
found. ‘The date of the house should be the end of the first half of the 
second century B.c.; at lates the beginning of the first century. After 
the destruction by Mithridates thas quarter can have been only casually 
inhabited. 


(CRETE 


What is rightly described as the most remarkable discovery at Anossos 
since the finding of the Palace was made by Sir Arthur Evans in the spring 
of 1931. The following paragraphs are taken directly from Sir Arthur's 
account of the find, 

‘As a result of a clue supplied by the discovery of a massive gold 
signet-ring, there came to light beneath a bluff of the limestone hillside 
south of Knossos a sepulchral monument of a new character, combining 
4 mortuary chamber excavated in the rock with a sanctuary building. 
The basement part of this, which forms the approach to the tomb, was 
constructed in a cutting in the slope and culminated in a colummar shrine 
above ground. A curious confirmation was thus obtained of a very ancient 
Cretan tradition, preserved by Diodorus, that on the death by treachery 
of the last king of the name of Minos during his Sicilian expedition, his 
Cretan followers raised & magnificent monument of a dual character—a 
tomb hidden in the earth anda temple, dedicated to the Goddess, aboye- 
Apart from this striking confirmation of folk-memory as to the dual character 
of the sepulchres.of the old priest-kings, the whole plan of the building and 
the relics found within proved to be of the highest religious and anthropo- 
logical interest. Minos here stands in the older, matriarchal relation to 
the Goddess, instead of the God, | | 

® The lower entrance led through a pavilion, scemingly designed for 
memorial feasts, to a small paved aréa-adapred for funeral sports, and over- 
loaked by roof terraces, A doorway between two pylons gave access thence 
to a hall opening on a pillar crypt, a portal in the inner wall of which 
led into the rock-cut sepulchral chaniber iiself with a central pier and 
brilliantly lined with gypsum slabs and pilasters, The rock ceiling above, 
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where visible between the huge rafters, had been painted a brilliant 
Egyptian blue, to convey to the dead a vision of the sky. Flowers m pots 
were placed outside the Temple Tomb in its earlier period of use. 
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*From the hall a staircase ran up tO-a roof terrace giving access to the 
upper bi-columnar shrine, or temple proper, This had been partly mined 
by an earthquake that also did much damage to the Palace about 1520 
8.c., and it was probably on this occasion that the plundering of the original 
interments took place which led to the loss of the gold nng. 

‘The sepulchral chamber tiself, as its sunken pavement and central 
pillar indicate, was also a scene of worship, and a characteristic stone block 
for libations, with five tubular cavities, represents in an almost unchanged 
form an early Nilotic cult object. An incense-burner of later date was also 
remarkable as having been painted inside as well as out with bright coloured 
decoration for the benefit of the dead. In the last age of the Palace {c. 1400 
n.c.} the vault was again opened for the interment of a body—probably that 
of some last representative of the House of Minds—in a corner pit. This, 
though it had een rifled for precious objects, contained many interesting 
relics, and there was abo evidence of a renewed funeral cult, ilustrated by a 
series of offertory bowls and goblets, amongst which were miniature jugs 
otherwise associated with domestic snake worship.. Some of the bones had 
drifted outside the entrance of the Sepulchre Chamber: the skull with 
which they are associated, according to the report made by Dr. L. H. Dudle 
Buxton, is intermediate between the old Mediterranean type of Crete and 
the intrusive Armenoid, a type to be expected in a Late Minoan dynast. 

*The discovery just described had a sequel of almost equal im- 
portance. A short section of paved way led to what was clearly the 
residence Of the priestly Warden of this Minoan * Temple Tomb.” This 
contained a private chapel with choir-stalls, chancel-screens, and, in the 
inner sanctum, an altar and sacred symbols of the cult’ Figs. 14-17. show 
characteristic views of the new tomb. Fig. 18 shows the East front of the 
"Little Palace’ as restored in the summer of 1991. This work, which 
was rendered necessary by the increasing dilapidation of the ancient 
remains, Includes the reconstruction of two flights of the ‘main staircase; 
it has thus been possible to recover something of the effect ofan interior 
which is described as the most magnificent preserved among the remains 
of Minoan architecture, the Palace not excepted, 

In the Palace at Mallia’ M. Chapouthier has completed the task of 
clearing the central court. Two separate Moors were detected ; a fine M.M.I 
gem with a figure seated on a bench before a double row of vases: another 
vem, part of asandalled loot, and other objects found belong to M.M. LIL. 
Traces of paving mark the most enaenaer parts of the court (for example, 
near the cast entry and between the east portico and taiwan tae tie hypo- 
style hall); and elsewhere there are paved squares which may mark the 
siles of light constructions of some kind (as at Hagia Triada). The most 
remarkable find was a ‘ bothros, the brick lining of which is preserved 
on three sides; four bricks in the centre were doubles for a fire; the 
hollow contained vase fragments, bones and carbonised matter. 

In the south-west corner of the Palace; where two cisterns were found 
last year, four more have been found: the Latest pottery found in them 
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was M.M. TI. Other minor operations have been carried out in the 
Palace, tncluding the restoration of the magazines. 

Meanwhile M. de Margne's exploration of the rock-cut tombs by the 
shore produced a quantity of pottery, primerpally M.M. I, bur also some 
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fragments of E.M. IIT; at only one point, and that on a higher level than 
the rest, Was there found a deposit of M.M. IITT-L.M. I pottery. A plastic 
vase of ELM, IIT date in the shape of a goddess( ?) holding her breasts, and 
closely resembling one from Mochlos, was found. 

At the end of the excavations of 1921 the building at Aalo-Chrysolukke, 
near the Palace, appeared as a large rectangular structure 98'54 m.. by 
29°87, bounded by a wall t°5 .m, thick, The task of clearing the interior 
of this building has now been undertaken by M. de Margne. On the east 
and on the west there are rows of rooms, between the exterior wall and an 
inter Wall parallel to it. It was in-one of these that a stuccocd base was 
found in ta2t: this has mow been cleared and seems to be an altar: there 
is other evidence that this room was the scene of religious observances. 
Some of the mterior rooms, of which the building is composed, are divided 
info two compartments, one of which forms a vestibule, There is no 
connexion between the rooms, At one point, which had not been reached 
by treasure-hunters, humat) bones evidently still in situ were found, and it 
seems Clear that the building was the principal burying-place of the M.M. | 
period. As its local name implies, it must have been rich in gold, and in 
fact a gold pin and a magnificent gold pendant in the shape of two bees or 
wasps with open wings, grouped about 4 central disc, were found.!s No 
jewellery uf this type has hitherto been found in Crete. 

Among the further peculiarities of this building may be mentioned a 
central roony in which a circular earthen table, covered with stucco, was 
found; itis sunk im the ground and has a central depression like that of the 
fibation table of the Palace. Black marks seem to indicate that offerings 
were burntonit. Paving, more or less'well preserved, surrounds the outer 
walls of the building; lour and a half metres in front of the east wall seven 
bases in one line, but placed at irregular intervals, were found. They 
would seem ta elonig toa portico which may lave stood on this side, thus. 
constituting yet another highly original feature of this curious structure. 

Dr. Marinatos has continued the several undertakings mentioned in 
last year’s account Of excavations in Crete. The house at Sklavokampos, 
on the Axos road, has now been cleared; ™ the cave of Fueithyia has 
yielded a good series of Neolithic sherds, as well as all varieties of later 
wares, but no metal votives; further progress has been made-in clucidating 
the plan of the Minoan harbour at Hagiot Theodora’, near Nirow Chant, 
where rock-cuttings indicate the existence of a Minoan dockyard now, like 
the greater part of the harbour buildings, submerged (see Marinatos in 
Praktska, 1925/6, 141 and {£). Dr. Levi’s immense find of Geometric and 
anit Mesara (J. Cretan pottery from Arkades {Frati), on the edwe 
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of the Messara (7/78. 1924, 278 and #f.), is now fully published in the 
Annuario della R. Scuvla Naliane, Vols. X—X1L 
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Ix the following pages [ attempt briefly te survey the publications of 
192g and 1990 relating to Greek inscriptions, following the same general 
lines as in my last Bibliography. Their number and their volume will, 
1 trust, serve alike to justify my bald venture and to explain the necessarily 
on and inadequate indication of their contents which is here presented, 

During the years under review epigraphical studies have sultered very 
scrious losses in the deaths of K. J, Beloc a! and E. Meyer,* who, though 
primarily historians, realised to the full the importance of epigraphical 
materials for the reconstruction of Greek history, of C. Michel,* the com- 
piler of the deservedly famous Recuerl, of B. Leonardos,* the tireless 
excavator of the sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Oropus, whose courtesy and 
helpfulness as Ephor of the Epigraphical Muscum at Athens have won the 
rratitude and regard of numerous scholars, and of F. Halblerr,® the 
leading authority on Gretan inscriptions and editer-clect of the Cretan 
volume of the Jnseripiiones Graecae. — 


I, GENERAL 


In this Journal (xlix, 172 ff.) | published my summary for 1927 and 
1908, save the Egyprian secuon, which appeared in the journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology (xv. 25946). P. Roussel continues* his annual * Bulletin 
Epigraphique,” a model of lucidity and thoroughness, J, Marouzeau's Dix 
années de bibliographie classique, which contained * a list of works on Greek 
epigraphy, with brief indications of their contents, covering the years 
Igi4—1924, is continued in the same scholar's L’année philologique, of which 
four volumes have already appeared.’ Useful lists of titles occur annually 
in the Amencan fournal 4 Arkealoes in the Bibliographie cum Jahrbuch des 
deutechen archdulopischen Jnstituts and, most completely, my the invaluable 
Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. The summaries. and discussions ® in the 
‘Literaturbericht’ of P. Kretschmer and P. Wahrmann deal with the 
pascine points of philological interest raised m the current epigraphical 
Itterature, and the contributions of inscriptions to Byzantine and to Christian 
studies are summed up in the bibliographies of the Byzantintsche Jettschrylt ™ 
and the Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana © respectively. 
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Of the Epidaurian volume of the Jnsertplhiones Grareae 1 say something 
later, and von Wilamowitz’s annual survey * of the great enterprise shows 
that preparations are being pushed forward for the issue of further yolumes. 
To the new fascicule ‘of the Jihdlt Asiae Minoris | refer below. The Supple- 
mentum Espigraphicum Graccwn, wider the energetic editorship of J. J. E. 
Hondius, has made satisfactory proses: Vol. HT was completed ™ in 
r92g, Vol. FV in rqgo. The second half of Vol. ITI contains 430: items 
relating to Central and Northern Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, Scythia-and 
the Aegean islands, while Vol. 1V, comprising 799 items, covers the Western 
Greek world together with Western and Northern Asia Minor: the value 
of each volume is greatly enhanced by the full indexes with which it is 
provided. 

In the realm of dialectology, the appearance of a fourth edition of 
F. Solmsen’s Jaseriptiones graccae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectac, revised and 
enlarged by E. Fraenkel,“ is an event of considerable importance, and 
E. Hermann’s review ™ of GC. D. Buck's Greek Dialects also deserves notice. 
In the field of lexicography, we may mention J. Zingerle’s lexical 
notes’ on some words. misunderstood or unrecognised, A. Wilhelm’s 
article ** on some Latin words occurring, more or less disguised, in Greek 
inscriptions, A. Korte’s study of the terms tmdypucos and érixpusos, 
meaning * gilded,” and L. Robert's explanation “ of the phrase &pictos 
‘EAAfveov as a title bestowed on those who won the armed race in the 
Eleutheria at Plataea, In that of literature, special attention may be 
drawn to the second series of essays edited by J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber 
under the tithe Vew Chapters in the History of Greek Literature?" in which Powell 
cliscusses some epigrams preserved in inscriptions of the Alexandrian age 
.P 47 4.) and the catalogue of the Rhodian Library (p. 89 4f.), G. €: 
Richards deals. with Timachidas of Rhodes and the * Lindian Chronicle ' 
(p. 7OfE.) and J. F. Mountford examines the contribution made b apyri 
and inscriptions to our knowledge of Greck music (p. 146 ff). To p. Bilow 
we owe a critical study*! of the four extant capies—found at Ptolemais, 
Athens, Erythrac and Dium respectively—of a pacan which enjoyed long 
and widespread popularity, L, Robert collects and examines the evidence, 
derived mainly from Delphi and Asia Minor, for the activities of the 
espera in the Greek portion of the Roman Empire and for the extravagant 
ionours With which they were loaded, and M. Guarducci devotes an. in- 
teresting monograph * to the wandering bards of the Hellenistic age, who 
fave recitals in the various cities which they visited, and to the peripatetic 
lecturers on Mistery, grammar and philosophy, citing in full the available 
epigraphical evidence (p. 648 M.). In the phrases scratched on a South 
Italian bell-krater, now in the Metropolitan Migrate New York, J. What- 
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mough sces™ an otherwise unrecorded fragment of Dorian free. Two 
inquiries into personal names also call for notice —H. Wuthnow’s collec- 
tion of Semitic names found in the Greek inscriptions and papyri of the 
nearer East, and L. Robert's correction “* of ten games Tatltity read or 
interpreted in various inscriptions, chiefly of Asia Minor. 
Other contributions, based solely or largely on epigraphical materials, 
include F, Geyer’s sketch * of the history of Euboea in the period of the 
Diadochi, L. Perret’s work @ on the imperial titles of Hadrian, W. Rollo’s 
collection “ of the epigraphical evidence for the sculptors and date of the 
famous Laocoin-group, A. Wentzel’s study *" of adoption in Greece with 
special reference to the influence exerted by Roman law and practice, 
W. Kolbe's inquiry * into Greek federal citizenship in the Hellenistic period, 
and E. Ziebarth’s excellent monograph ™ on piracy and sea-borne com- 
merce from archaic down to Hellenistic times, ending with two appendices 
in which the ancient sources, alike literary and epigraphical, for the two 
main subjects of the book are quoted in full, On the other hand, T, Meyer- 
Steineg’s essay ** on ‘ Doctor and State in Antiquity * neglects the valuable 
epigraphical evidence available for this study. 

“In few fields are inscriptions of greater value than in that of religion. 
M. Harnmarstrém ** and f. J. de Waele ** discuss.and deny the alleged 
spelling of Zeus as Zqos, and K. Latte investigates ** the fiction of Zeus 
Tehemoupyés at Miletus. W. Peek's important work *” on the Hymn of 
Isis discovered at Andros not only deals exhaustively with that interesting 
poem, but also contains a fresh edition of cight cognate vexts [of which six 
have been preserved only as inscriptions) from various parts of the Greck. 
world. A. Mayer has subjected to a careful scrutiny * the appearances of 
Moipe in inscriptions, whether in the sense of * lot,” ‘ destiny * or * death ° or 
as the name of a divine being, and H. Volkmann has devoted three studies i 
to the cult of Nemesis, dealing respectively with the worship of that divinity 
in Egypt, her agonistic activity and her development into the goddess of 
é&yaves: among the relevant evidence, which is very fully cited, inscriptions 
take a prominent place. On the other hand, only three of the testtmunie for 
the Attic festival of the Zxipa or Zkipepdpia, collected and discussed ™ by 
E. Gjerstad, are epigraphica’ (E.G. ii2 1177, 1358, ti. 57). E. Kagarow's 
account " of the Greek defixiones is unknown to me, but this scholar’s 
previous work in the same field is a sufficierit guarantee of its value. 
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A fresh edition has appeared of the useful Guide ™ designed to help 
visitors to the British Museum who are interested in epigraphical studlies : 
in addition to a brief account of the origin and development of the Greek 
alphabet, it contains a concise account, illustrated by numerous facsimiles, 
ofeach of the stones exhibited in the Hall of Inscriptions and of some 
important mmscriptions shown elsewhere m the Museum. Among. the 
Museum's recent acquisitions is a bronze statuette." of late Hellenistic or 
early Roman times, inscribed "Avnoyéav tév ri Adovm. S. BE. Winbolt 
has published “ three inscriptions preserved at Bignor Park, Sussex; ane, 
previously known, is frarm Samothrace, bur the provenance of the other twa 
isuncertain, Two inscribed vonive reliefs, recently added to the sculptures 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and discussed © by C. A. Hutton, 
probably come from Smyrna and Camirus respectively, while an archaic 
bronze mirror ** in the same Museum may have Locri, in southern Italy, 
as iis place of origin, The new catalogue of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
ithe Hamburg Museum registers “a fourth-century Attic grave-lekythos 
and a first-century Lycian epitaph; further accessions of the Museumi are 
reported “ by E. von Mercklin,. A sepulchral stele of uncertain pro- 
venance has been acquired ™ by the Metropolitan Muscum, New York, as 
Well as other inscriptions noted below in their several places: A.M. Wood- 
ward has dealt" with a diary and note-book of Sir’ Villian Gell containing 
twenty-three Inscriptions copied in 1812 in Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands; about half of these are not otherwise known, but none are of 
special note. 

No attempt can here be made to present a complete record of the 
mublications or discussions of vase-inscriptions, but J call attention to some 
items. of imterest published in books or periodicals which do nat deal 

marily with ceramics and. are not referred to elsewhere in these pages, 
J.D. Beazley’s article ™ on the potter Charinus and that ™ of W. Kraiker 
on the pamter Epictetus colleet the inscriptions on the vases attrifnutable 
lo these artists. Beazley has also corrected, restored or interpreted * eleven 
inscriptions on vases in the British Musetim or elsewhere, and, together 
with H. G, G. Payne, has discussed ™ the Attic bef. frarments found at 
Naueratis. D.C. Rich publishes ® a. group of five r.-L vases in Chicago, 
G. M. A. Richter ™ a krater (now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York) 
siened by Polion, F. Ribezzo ™ an early Attic b.-f kylix with a puzzling 
inscription, and J. Platner * three signed Attic kylikes found at Corinth. 
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H. Philippart has nade a complete collection ™ of the artistic representations 

throwing light upon the Bacchae of Euripides, Inscriptions stamped on 
terracotta ® or engraved upon gems " need not here deta us, 

[ regret that I cannot speak from first-hand knowledge eed 
A. Rehm’s article on * Greek inscriptions im their significance for the 
school * or of H. Degering’s atlas of western scripts." Relim’s paper ati the 
artistic development of the Greck epigraphica writing has appeared only 
in a very brief summary.“* ‘The ancient names of the Greek, Etruscan and 
Latin letters are examined in an interesting article™ by M. Hammar- 
strom, who also discusses ™ with A, Cuny the existence, + the original Crkab 
alphabet, of an aspirated letter corresponding to qofipa. M.A: Frantz 
seeks © to establish the provenance of the open form of rloin the monogram 
of Christ as engraved from the third (uo the seventh century AE eri es 
derives it from the East and maintains that in the West it occurs only in 
places lying on trade-rouutes or possessing an Oriental element in the resident 
vireo In his ‘Further notes on the Greek acrophonic numerals ’ 

{. N. Tod collects * the examples of numeral systems of the acraphonic 
type which have come w light since the publication of his earlier arncle™ 
on this pay ect 

It lies beyond the scope of this survey to sammarise the recent literature 
relating to the pre-Hellenic scripts current in the Eastern Mediterranean at 
an carly certod, nor am I qualified for such a task. Yet, 1m view of the 
importance of their study for a truc understanding of the origin of Greck 
writing, 1 shall not, I trust, incur 2 charge of irrelevance if Dreter briefly ta 
some Important works. 

The Phaestus disk still exercises its fascination over scholars. (s 
[psen,?9 while admitting that the document ‘remains for. the present 
‘dumb,’ trics to determine the date, direction and nature of the writing, 
distinguishing those characteristics which are traceable to an Lgyptian 
source from those which betray the influence of the cuneiform script, 
Some further suggestions for the interpretation of the text are put forward " 
by W. T, M. Forbes, An enurely new line of approach is followed by 
F. G. Gordon, who claims to have established the practical identity of the 
Minoan language with Basque. Upon this basis he translates «a number of 
the Cnossian tablets, finding in them * unmistakable references to Hellenic 
deities, several old Greek names, and three poems, one in hexameter verse, 
one in clegiac and one in couplets,’ and draws up a provisional list of 73 
signs whose values may be thus fixed, In the Phaestus disk he sees a 
metrical calendar, part in hexameters and the rest sppansney in eclemiac 
verse, with an enumeration of the principal deities, chiefly stellar, governing 
the events of the year. Another ambitious attempt to decipher the disk and 
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other Minoan texts from Grete, Mycenae and Troy is that of H. Blaufuss,* 
who reaches the conclusion that ‘ itis the Semitic idiom alone which enables 
us to read the Minoan inscriptions... . .; thus the language of the Minoan 
civilisation must also have been a Semitic dialect.” A.W. Persson’s work 74 
on * Seript and speech in ancient Crete * 1 know only through the summary 
of A. Cuny.** A fragment of a steatite libation-table from Cnossus bearing 
two signs 18 published ™ by O_ Davies. 

W. G, Schileico deals ** with an inscription on two fragments of a clay 
tablet of the first century B.c,, the letters of which are Greek while the lan- 
yuage he claims as Accadian, E..Power's attempts ™ to read and interpret 
the non-Hellenic inseriptions in the Cyprian syllabic script, found mainly at 
Amathus, as Accadian documents are uncompromisingly rejected 7) by 
P, Dhonne and by H. Pedersen.*9 _ 

The study of the ‘Sinaitic” script, represented by the inscriptions of 
Serabit el-Khadem, bas received a fresh impetus from the rediscovery of the 
relevant texts and their transportation to the Caira Museum by K. Lake and 
R.P, Blake“! Upon the basis of the more accurate copies thus obtained, a 
number of scholars have devoted important articles to the decipherment 
and interpretation of these documents. Among them are CG, Bruston,®? who 
attempts to read some of them and maintains that they * have preserved for 
us a much more primitive form of the alphabet than any known through 
other similar Semitic inscriptions, even the oldest, R. F. Buatin,™ who 
assigns the inscriptions to the first half of the second millennium B.c. and 
thinks that we have in them an alphabet of at Jeast 36 letters, following the 
Egyptian principle of acrophony though independently created from. the 
Semitic names of the objects represented, A. E. Cowley,** who, regarding 
the number of letters as uncertain and the forms as probably invented at 
Serabit by an illiterate Canaanitish people living in close contact with 
Egyptians, tentatively transcribes some of the texts, but is careful to call 
attention to the limits of what may be expected from them with the re- 
stricted evidence at our disposal, J, Déler,** whose estimate of the scientific 
value of the inscriptions is unknown to me, A. H. Gardiner,*4 who surveys 
the present position of the inquiry and sounds a note of caution, G. F, 
Jean," who questions whether the Sinaitic letters do in fact represent an 
infermeciate stage between the Egyptian script and the archaic alphabets, 
J. Leihovitch, whose main aim is to present, in a series of seventeen plates, 
exact copies of the inscriptions, adding notes on the monuments themselves 
and ot the 24 signs, possibly acrophonic, which they contain, together with 
a serviceable bibliography, and N. Peters.” whose contribution is in- 
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accessible to me.°® But the fullest treatment of the subject is that by 
H. Grimme, who, besides publishing two articles " on aspects of the question, 
has, in his book Die altsinaitischen Buchstabeninsehriften,” investigated the 
inscriptions, correcting and supplementing, hus earlier study of them, and 
concludes that the Sinaitic letters, which he dates in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century B,C:, are derived from the hieratic script of Egypt and in turn 
vave rise (0 the southern Semitic alphabet; most of the letters of the northern 
Semitic alphabet alse can, he thinks, be traced back to the Sinaitic forms. 

Nearer to the Greek script comes the Phoenician, which ts generally 
regarded as the parent of the Hellenic alphabet. Recent excavations at 
Byblus have added still further to the number of extant Phoenician. texts, 
notably the epitaph of Yehimilk, King of Gebal, which its discoverer, M. 
Dunand, assigns “ to the twelfth century 8c. P. Montet, whe conducted 
the work at Byblus from 1921 to 1924, deals, in his survey of its restilts,?* 
with the inscription engraved on Ahiram’s tomb and derives tts alphabet 
from the Egyptian hicratic writing. This view ts suy parted "* by A. Mallon, 
who regards the Phoenicians as having put the finishing pouches to the work 
of their predecessors by the rigid application of the twofold pe of 
simplicity and clarity. The theory 1s, however, combated ™ by R. Dussaud, 
who holds that the Phoenician letters, with the possible exception of one or 
two, were invented by the Phoenicians to represent simple sounds, the 
recognition of which had been rendered easier for them by their practice 
in the Egyptian writing. In a popular article,*? excellently illastrated 
by photographs of a Sinaitic inscription, the Ahiram sarcophagus, the 
Moabite Stone, erc., W. R; Paterson traces the development of writing 
from a hieroglyphic to an alphabetic stage. 


[l. ATMGA 


(LG. i2.] Down to 403 8,.c—Few new inscriptions of this period lave 
recently come to light, The tomb of the two Spartan polemarchs and their 
fellow-countrymen, who fell at the Piracus in 403 B.c., fighting under King 
Pausanias against the Athenian democrats (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 33), has been 
unearthed in the Ceramicus, but the inséription still awaits full p blication.™ 
A fragmentary text, found on the Acropolis of Eleusis, has been inter- 
preted ™ by its first editor, K. Kourouniotes, as recording the terms of the 
agreement made, alter the fall of the Thirty Tyrants, between the democrats 
re-established at Athens and the oligarchic refugees at Fleusis; A A. 
Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, however, sees in it a decree and rider regulating 
entrance into and egress from the city of Eleusis in the carly years of the 
Peloponnesian War,' and S. A. Zebelev apparently takes a somewhat 
nl ta hi A lh eS 
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similar view, though much to my regret | cannot read his discussion,'™ 
written In Russian, of the document. Other inseripnons which have 
received their first adequate publication during the pes two years are 
(a) the votive inscription on a relief dedicated to Demeter, which C. 
Karusos assigns ! on stylistic grounds to about 415 B.c., (6) the epitaph of 
Phanagora, dated by N, Kyparisses!™ shortly belore 4oo B.c.. (¢) the 
nuutilated inscription on a magnificent grave-stele of the later fifth century,!" 
which has recently passed from the Lansdowne collection to the Metra- 
palitan Museum at New York, anc (d¢) an archaic boundary-stone of the 
Apamov of Serangos at the Piraeus.!™ 

A.-M. Woodward has published 104 ‘five small fragments found on the 
Acropolis and has acately identified them as belonging respectively to— 
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With their aid be gives revised transcripts of the whole or part of /.G. i. 
292-4 |p. to, f), 2bg (p. 168 f) and the Hekatompedon-lists, entirely lost 
save for Woodward's two fragments, of 412-1 and 411-0. | 

We may also with some probability assign to the fifth century a eylin- 
drical marble basis, on which once rested a life-sized statue, presumably of 
Dionysus. I, was found at Palaiochori, near the foot of Mount Hymetuuas, 
and almost certainly came from the neighbouring theatre of Acxone. An 
iInseriphon engraved ‘on it records the victories won by two choregi in comic 
and (tragic contests and gives us the names of the plays then acted—Ecphan- 
tides’ Meipar, Cratinus’ Bouxshor, Timothens’ Alemeon, Alphesiboca and, 
perhaps, wi others, whose names are lost. Sophocles’ Telephea. The first 
editor, A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, whose article ** is summarised by 
P. Reise} 0 assigns the Inscription on palacographical grounds to about 
gto #.6., and thinks that the plays referred to were revived, as twadaid 
Spapeta, after their authors’ deaths, at Aexone on the occasion of the rural 
Dionysia. M. Guarducci. however, maintains ™* that the contests took 
place during the lifetime of the pocts, and that the word é8(Sa0x. applicd 
to them in this inscription must bear its literal meaning: she therefore dates 
Ue record between 430 and 490 B.c, She also challenges the view that 
the tragic poet Timotheus here referred to is to be distinguished from the 
famous Milesian writer of dithyrambs. U. yon Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
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on the other hand, maintains ™ the distinction and, while accepting the 
assignment of the inscription to the fourth century, thinks that the victories 
commemorated were won in the fifth century at Athens by members of the 
same family as those who erected the memorial about half'a century later. 
The interesting question of the composition of Sophocles’ Telephea, here 
first mresiinned, is discussed by the above-named scholars and at greater 
length by A. 8. Arvanitopoulos,"* who assigns to it the "Aded&a:, Mucol, 
Tihrepos and Thkspos oorrypixos. 

The following documents, published in .G.i*., have been subjected to 
fresh and [ruittul serutiny, S 

4, The * Hekatompedon Inscription” forms the basis of W. Judeich's 
article ¥? on the Hekatompedon and the * old temple.’ | | 

63, 64. W. Kolbe has re-examined '* these assessments of the Athenian 
Empire, criticising West’s view "® that the statements of Andocides and 
Plutarch relative to.a tribute of t200 or 1400 talents refer to the assessment 
of 417-6 rather than to tharef 425-4, and seeking to prove, on the basis of 
the literary and epigraphical evidence, that the sum-total assessed in! 424-4 
was 1460 talents and not, as is usually held, 960. In his distribstion of the 
fragments between i. 63 and 64 he agrees with West, save that he assigns 
fragment 2 and 1° 543 to 1*. 63, from which West 11¢ excludes them: if. 64. 
he regards as a duplicate of 63 rather than as the record of a subsequent 
assessment. M. Rava," on the other hand, accepts gbo talents as the 
total assessed in 425-4 and argues that the fall in the value of money and 
the increase in the productivity of the soil make the rise apparent rather 
than real, and that the essence of the re-assessment was a more equitable 
distribution of the burden of taxation. 

76. |. Geerlings argues "§ that, if the decree regulating the Eleusinian 
firstfruits falls after the Peace of Nicias, it must belong to 418-7 or to 
17-6 B.c. | | 
gt, 92; Under the title * Studien fiber das Kalliasdekret,’ W. Kolbe 
discusses '!* the history of the Athenian Treasury With a view to explaining 
the financial position of Athens as reflected in the Decree of Gallias, which 

in a previous article (ef 7.H.S. xlix. 181) he attributed to 434 Bc. 

g4. The decree relating to the shrine of Neleus is discussed '" by 
S. A. Zebecley in connexion with the development of the Codrus-legend 
at Athens. | 

96. G, Geerlings dates ™ the renewal of the Argive-Athenian alliance 
recorded by Thucydides y. 82 berween 28 June and 4 July, 417- W, Kolbe 
criticises his reasoning and maintains ™* that both the epigraphical and 
the literary evidence points to spring, 416 B.¢., as 18 date, 

14, H..T: Wade-Gery describes | this seriously mutilated text of 
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about 409 B.c., containing *a formal statement of the main principles of 
“i aoe democracy in the fifth century, and offers a provisional restoration 
ol ll. 30-45, 

Jos ff In along and closely-reasoned article “* entitled “A Revision 
of Athenian Tribure Lists: Part Ul, which has been deservedly praised 
by A, P, Dorjahn “> and by M, A. Lewi,* B. D. Meritt and A. 5. West 
present facsimiles, readings and restorations of the texts (906-213) engraved 
on the fefis secundus of the quota-lists, together with notes on the two lost 
fragments (2t2a, 6) which may reasonably be assigned to this stele anda 
revised conspectus (p. 46) of the fragments attributable to it. They further 
examine in detail some undated fragments of the quota-lists belonging to the 
period of the Peloponnesian War, giving facsimiles, texts and discussions of 
214, 215, 219, 221-224 and secking to determine their probable chronology. 
Elsewhere “*? Meritt shows how the actual reconstruction of the first and 
second stelae, undertaken by himselfand West in the Epigraphical Museu 
at Athens in 1927 and 1928, has borne out all their more important deter- 
minations, though necessitating a few minor changes in 195, 190, 204 and 
205, A challenging article “* by West contains a general account of the 
lists, examines the literary evidence for the transition from the Delian League 
to the Athenian Empire, seeks ta determine what cities entered the League 
a4 non-tributary members, and maintains that the * charter members * did 
not become tributary until after the transference of the Treasury from Delos 
to Athens: the assessment of 450 should, he considers, be regarded as the 
turming-point inthe history of the League. 1 may take the liberty of trans- 
gressing the limits of the present survey by recording the publication! 
early In 1931, of the complete series of quota-lists as finally revised by West 
and Meritt. | 

Other scholars too have dealt with these documents. W. Kolbe has 
devoted a constructive review '" to Meritt’s Studies and has appealed 1! 
to the evidence of 212 to confirm his chronology of the Potidaean events 
recorded by Thucydides, T. Lenschau has provided a useful summary ™ 
of the earlier work of West and Meritt. E.B. Gouch has discussed / the 
rubric wéAes otal gdpov tofépever, which occurs in ota ff, criticising 
the current interpretations of the phrase and arguing that the cities in 
question were separately (atta) assessed for the exaction of a punitive 
tribute. M. Rava has published '* a full and clear, if not always convincing, 
survey, based upon the quota-lists, of the history and administration of the 
tributc and of the relation between it and the economic life of the time. 
She acer pea the total of 460 talents as originally assessed by Aristides and 
regards the tribute as an impost, normally of 5 per cent., on the produce of 
the soil. She also accepts Goo talents (Thue. ii. 13) as the touil tribute 
levied by Athens on the eve of the Peloponnesian War, regarding 460 talents 
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as paid into the Treasury for federal purposes and 140 as an additional 
levy, not subject to the dorapyt) and therefore not entered on the quota-lists, 
imposed by Pericles to cover the expense incurred by Athens in the admim- 
stration of justice to the allies. The total assessment was, she thinks, 
raised to g6o talents. in 425-4 and later, about 418, reached its maximum 
af 12-1900. | | | | 

a9o-—4, 359, 263,279. For Woocward’s. discussion ™* of these inven- 
tories sec above. | 

295-8. J. Johnson shows "* that in the record (295) of loans made for 
the two Athenian squadrons sent to Corcyra in 433 (Thc. i. £5, 51) the 
syllabic division of the lines is consistently observed, and maintains that the 
two sums are 26 and 50 talents, H. M. Hubbell makes use 17 of this 
inscription and of 298 in his discussion of the chronology of the years 
435-431 8.c., while W. Kolbe, in his vigorous reply ™ to FP. Jacoby’s recent 
attempt” to reconstruct the chronology of the events immediately pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian War, appeals constantly to 295 and espectally to 
296 in support of his alternative chronological scheme, and gives im an. 
appendix (45 ff.) a new restoration of 296 and historical comments on it. 
See also below, 302. | 

goib, H. T. Wade-Gery deals '4° with the text of this record, probably 
dating from 431 B.c., and offers a restoration of a considerable portion of 
it (ll. 89-124): of especial interest are his conclusions regarding the ratios 
between gold and silver (to: 1) and between Lampsacene or Cyzicene 
staters and silver drachmas (24: 1), 

302. A. B. West has essayed 1) a new restoration, based on a fresh study 
of the stone, of ll. 35-47, the record of loans for 416-5 8.c., while that for 
the preceding year figures prominently in the discussion of the date of the 
Argive-Athenian Alliance (see above,.96). B.D. Meritt has dealt with the 
same inscription in a later article,’ which contains photographs of its 
extant portions (to which Meritt adds a small fragment), and a facsimile 
and restored reading of the whole. He concentrates his attention on the 
list for 416-5, secks by its aid and that of the available literary evidence to 
fix the dates of the mutilation of the Hermae, the accusation of Ale:biades 
and the departure of the Armada for Sicily, and rejects Keil’s theory that 
the Council of 416~5 was dissolved before the expiry of its normal term of 
office, An article ™ in which A. B..West, discussing IL 95-48 of this 
inscription, assailed B. Keil’s view of the Athenian senatorial year has 
evoked from E. Cavaignac a * Note on Attic Chronology,’ '*" in which he 
restates, with certain modifications due to the criticisms of West and others, 
his own view of the Attic calendar, appealing to the evidence of i*, 296-8, 
$28, 337, tle. | 

304. B. D. Meritt has shown ™* the importance of these accounts, now 
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in the Louvre, for the problem of the Attic calendar, offering a revised text 
of ll. 68-75 and proving that the senatorial year had already been brought 
into line with the civil year as carly as 407-6 B.c, 7 

10. J. Johnson has restored 1. 147 on the basis of Paus. i. 1. 5, 

x. 35. 2. | | 

“ef The significance and value of Meritt’s reconstruction of this text 
(see 7.7.8, xlix. 179) and of the conclusions drawn from it relative to the 
Attic calendar are emphasised by P, Cloché,“? W. 5. Ferguson, W, 
Kolbe,"" A, Neppi Modona,™ A, B. West™! and others, H. T. Wade- 
Gery puts forward ™ attractive conjectures lor the restoration af dL sr 
and 56-7, traces the part played by Eurymedon in the Peloponnesian War 
and draws attention to the large sum borrowed by Athens in 429, the year 
of armistice, and to the problem raised by the borrowing of money shortly 
alter the Great Dionysia, when the new dopo; had presumably just come 
to hand. Elsewhere '** he deals with the amounts borrowed and the rate 
of interest paid on them as illustrating the finance of Cleon, 

925, 337. Sce above under goz. 

537. 4. 5: Arvanitopoulos recognises™ here the signature of the 
sculptor Lycius, son of Myron, | 

_ 605. K. Kourouniotes publishes 1** an excellent photograph of this 
sixth-century Eleusinian dedication, which is very similar to a fragment 
recently discovered by lim, 

g26d has been rediscovered at Spata by 1K. Demetriou’™ _ 

961. G, M. A, Richter’s sumptuous publication “7 of this archaic 
gene sieie, of which the surviving fragments are, with one exception, in the 

ctropolitan Museum at New York, gives a full bibliography of the monu- 
ment, adds a new fragment to the inscription, discusses its restoration and 
tentatively concludes that it formed a distich commemorating a son and a 
daughter of Megacles, Pisistrarus’ rival, and that its date falls about 
50-540 B.C, 

[/.G. 1.] From 403 fo 31 B.c—W. B. Dinsmoor has discovered ™ on the 
western slope of the Acropolis a long decree of 292 B.c., which reveals a 
hitherto apkenees revolution at Athens and is of very considerable impor- 
tance for Athenian chronology in the third century B.c,; its text, however, 
still awaits publication, as do also those discovered on the site of the Royal 
Stables.1" Part of an honorary decree of the deme Halae Araphenides has 
been found ™* by N. C. Kotzias near Spata, close to the eastern coast of 
Attica, and is of value for the study of Attic topography. Of yer greater 
imterest is a decree passed by the ‘Pauvowmic: coi of GAAot 'AGqvato: Kal ‘ol 
olxotives fv "“Pouvoovn advres in honour of an Athenian, Dicaearchius 
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son of Apollonius, who had formerly, in conjunvition with his father, 
received from King Demetrius the command of the garrison stationed at 
Rhamnus, had served in a similar capacity at Panactum and was now 
entrusted by the King with the charge of the acropolis at Eretria. Its editor, 
P, Stavropoullos, sees™! in Demetrius the second Macedonian King of 
that name and dates the decree about 296-5 B.c.; further comments are 
added by 5. B. Kougeas in an article on Athens:and the AnyyrpieKos. 
moAcpes. J. Kirchner has published ™ four fragments of ephebic lists, 
dating trom the fourth, third and second centuries B.c., and K.. Kourou- 
motes 4 part of an inventory of the sacred treasures of the Eleusinian 
sanctuary, proving that the dvéeeropev, m which the lepd were guarded, was 
enclosed by a wall. A marble base found on the right bank of the Cephisua, 
between Moschato and the Piraeus, records a victory wor in 330-29 by 
three Kopepyo: and five xouooral of the deme Xypete: ius first editor, 
A. A. Papagiannopoulds-Palaios, connected ™ the contest with the worship 
of Heracles, but bP Roussel inclines ™ to reeard the monument as oom- 
memoratng a celebration of the Dionysia carried out in common by several 
demes. The altar of Apollo Apotropaios found in the precinct of Serangos 
at the Piracus has been adequately published '*? by lL. C. Dragatses. A 
new boundary-stone. of the Ceramicus has been discovered '™ by A. Brueck- 
ner, and a poy yopiou dmroteriutjpévou mrpomés has come to light at Cha- 
landri.t® About sixty grave-stones from Athens and its outskirts, lateh 
added to the collection in the Theseum, have been published 1 by N. 
Kyparisses, who also gives an account '! of the twenty-seven epigraphical 
texts, almost all fimerary, preserved in the village of Liopesi: sone of the 





mscriptions in both these collections belong to the Roman Imperial period. 
A metrical epitaph of 300-950 B.c,, found at Eleusis, has been edited '™ 


by K. Kourountotes. Other tomb-inseriptions in Paris, Hamburg, "* 
Athens,”* and Attica 4 do not call for individual notice here. 

Inscriptions play a prominent part in W. 5. Ferguson's study '? of the 
Athenian tyrant Lachares and the history of Athens from 302 to 295 B.c: 
The interesting thesis *7* devoted by QO. W. Keinmuth to the foreigners in the 
Athenian ephebia is based almost enurely.on the evidence of the ephebic 
lists fromy 119-8 B.c. to Avo. 262-3. It gives a brief but clear account of 
the development of the ephebia at Athens, the types of ephebic inscriptions, 
the number and provenance of the forcigners who underwent the ephebic 
traming at Athens, the admission of the sons of cleruchs and metics and 
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other relevant questions, and includes tables showing (a) the number of 
foreigners in the Athenian ephebia by years (p. 18), (6) their narive cities 
(p. 21 ff.), (¢) “regional provenience * (p. 25 ih), and (d) the places, other 
than Athens, haying a local ephebia (pp, 98,51 1). Valuable additions 
have been made to our knowledge of several inscriptions published in 
LG, i", A, Wilhelm’s Mluminating article on Greek honorary decrees 
and letters throws light upon Nos. 13 (p. 165), 86 (p. 1641), 4o2 (p. 162) 
and 11%: ip: 185 f.), and restores an important passage in 13930 (pp. 184 f,. 
197). V. Ehrenberg's discussion *" of the Second Athenian Confederacy 
makes full use of the epigraphical evidence throughout, and in especial 
deals with the text and restoration of No. 4o (p. 329 ff), W. Schwahn 
boldly attempts ™ to restore the second column of No, 236, which contains 
the oath of Philip of Macedon to observe the peace concluded with the 
Greek states in 338-7 8.c., and though we may feel some misgivings about 
the resultant document of g22 letters, only forty of which survive on the 
stone, the writer's examination of the contrast between Philip's policy and 
that of Alexander well deserves study. U. Wilcken also devotes a long and. 
careful essay *** to the Panhellenic idea of Philip I, with special reference 
to the question how far and in what way Philip reecived from Isocrates' 
ie th the meentive to the work which he achieved at Corinth: here 
too No. 236 (= $..G." 260) is laid under frequent contribution, and in an 
appendix (p. 316 ff.) some improvements are made in the restoration of the 
text. P. H. Davis’ paper * on the foundations of the Philonian Portico at 
Fleusis deals with No. 1666, which contains the original specifications, and 
other inscriptions (1672, 1680) pertinent to the problem, and examines 
in detail No. 1671. W. Schwahn’s article “4 on Athenian payments for 
the wages and maintenance of labourers is based upon the data afforded by 
the Eleusinian building-records 1672, 1673. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dort? has given *? a modified restoration and exegesis of the fourth-century 
epigram, /.G. ii. 1285, recording a dramatic yictory at the Dionysia, P. 
Roussel discusses *" the inseription from the Athenian Asclepieum recently 
published by M. Guarducei (cf. 7AS. xlix. 184) and shows that it is con- 
figuous to i!,.958: the archonship of Aeschines he assigns to the first century, 
probably to 75-4 8.c. 

[Z.G, ai { The Keman Imperial Period —In addition to the inscriptions of 
this period already mentioned, several others of considerable interest call 
lor notice. J. Kirchner has published *? two fragments of an ephebic list 
of about A.p. 160, and three of a similar list of about A.p.. 290. A, C, 
Hadjis has dealt *** with a marble stele found near the Theatre of Dionysus, 
nie Bes the obverse part of a second-century list of prytanes and Atcerrot 
of the Leontid tribe and on the reverse a Christian epitaph. An epigram 
in iambic verse, engraved about Hadrian’s reign and excavated at Athens, 
affords N, Kyparisses a basis for some interesting remarks on ancient 
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rosody.""" The mutilated inscription ‘rrel, in letters. of the early 
mane yeriod, on a votive stele from Spata has been interpreted 
by I. K. Demetriou as a dedication to ‘Aypeus, or possibly to [Mav]"Aypeus, 

for which A, 5. A[rvanitopoulos| suggests) (Z]eypeds as an alternative: 

H. 'T. Westbrook has published ™* the complete text engraved on a herm 
found at the northern end of the plain of Marathon, of which only the first 
lines had been previously read (J.C, iii. 813), s0 adding a new document of 
a. well-known type to the tradition of Herodes Atticus, Of greater value 

than any of the foregoing texts is a decree of the first century 8.c, from 
Athens, published |™ by K, Rhomaios and re-edited,'"* with a correction 
and valuable comments, by P. Roussel: it contains the names and titles of 
the officials attached to the-cult of Agdistis, the Asiatic Great Mother, at 
Rhamnus and a decrce & tod Motpoov confirming to a certain Zeno of 
Antioch his office in the sanctuary of the goddess. The inscription gives 
an interesting insight into the penetration of the Asiatic worships into 
Attica at this period and indicates the atrinide of the government toward 
them. LL, Robert corrects * misunderstandings of /.G- iii. 128 and 129; 

A. Wilhelm restores ° two inscriptions from the grotto of Pan and the 
Nymphs near Phiyle, examines the poem of Nicagoras and six other epigrams 
from that site, and incidentally discusses a number of female names deem 
by Bechtel and others to be those of ératpat or slaves and advances a new 
interpretation of 1G. iii. 826; E. Schwyzer investigates ™®* the form and 
meaning of the word &etpavies, which occurs in an. Athenian inscription 
of the third century Ap. ($.£.6. iii. 208), and J. Zingerle * and M. N, 
Tod ' propose solutions of several difficulties raised by the famous statutes 
of the Attic society of Iohacehi (/.G. 117. rg6t). 
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(LG. iv.| The new inscriptions unearthed at Cornu and published 
by ‘T. L. Shear 2° comprise two kylikes from the \. Cemetery and two m- 
scribed theatre-seats, one bearing the legend vie vice and the other KOPF AN; 
the editor conjecturally connects the latter with the hierodules of the tenyple 
of Aphrodite. H. Comfort has collected and discussed *" all the signatu 
Greek and Latin, found on Arretine or pseudo-Arretine ware bro cohs ae 
light at Corinth. Other discoveries from the same site are reported *"* but 
not yet full Bapseey AS. Arvanitopoulos has restored 2 a fragmentary 
epigram of the fourth century B,c., which relates, in his view, to Teracl es? 
Amazonomachia, 

A. Philadelpheus has found in the course of excavations at Vasilik6, the 
ancient Siovon, seventeen fragments of a tablet recording the foundation 
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of a trust-find, four dedications and four fragments of a Byzantine text? 
An epigram from Cleonse (/.G. tv. 491) has been discussed and restored by 
W. Morel,?*? and an inyportant Argiye dedication set up ai Nemea (ibid. 
487-8) bas been explained and completed by W. Vollgralh? 

Arcos is represented by thirteen new inscriptions, most of them from 
the Larissa, discovered and published *°* by Vollgraff. These include two 
fifth-century fragments, an epitaph of the fourth or third century and nine 
texts of the Roman period or later. By far the most interesting of them is a 
dedication,*"" engraved Poustpognddv an a white Hmestone slab, which the 
editor assigns to the first half of the sixth century 8.c. To it the words 
EvwAeiSas koAss were added in the following century. It records: the 
dedication and regulates the use of the sacred property of Athena Polias 
and is of valtie not only for its religious and political content but also as a 
remarkable example of early Argive prose. It has been named the 
FHESIESTAZ- inscription, with reference to the most important and 
puzzimg word it contains: this is rPeseg aA by Vallgraff as indicating 
a class of Argolic epiowe: intermediate between free men and slaves, but 
this suggestion is rejected by LU, P_ Boissevain,? who offers no alternative, 
and by E. Bourguet ®° and E, Schwyzer2"' who maintains that it designates 
the individual citizen, the [Siams. W. Vollgraff has also restored, dated 
or explained ="* eight inscriptions found at Argos or in the Heracum, as well 
as the famous fourth-century record of the Argive arbitration between 
Melos and Cimolus (§./.G2 261). 

_ A convincing restoration in a text found at Nauplia (1G. iv. 673) has 
been proposed by L. Robert,*"* while Vollgraff has sought to explain and 
date *"" an Argive decree (ibid. 554) found at Hermione and has suygested 215 
a solution of a problem presented by a sixth-century Troezenian epigram 
(iid. Bor), , | 

It is, however, with the publication of the rich epigraphical treasures 
of Ermaurus that the most marked rogress has beer made, F. Hiller yan 
Gaertringen, with assistance from P. Kavyadias in the earlier and from 
G. Klaffenbach in the later stages, has published all the inscriptions of 
Epidaurus and of its famous sanctuary of Asclepius in the editio minor af 
LG" The texts (of which all save thirty-nine belong to the Asclepieum) 
number 745 in-all, and the volume als contains admirable proleromena, 
tracimeg the history of the city and the shrine from the earliest times down to 
the present day, complete indexes and a bibliography. Documents already 
known are in very many cases presented with fuller or more accurate 
teadings or restorations, while three arc partially and eichty-nine entirely 
new. OF this last class the most interesting members are a long fourth- 
ecntury building-record (10g) and a series of six short hynrons, addressed 
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respectively to all the gods,-Pan, the Mother of the gods, Hygiea, Asclepius. 
and Pallas (129-194), of which the second and third are well preserved. 
These hymns will form the subject of a forthcoming book by P. Maas. 
G, De Sanctis has thrown valuable light on the record of payments made by 
the Epidaurians to the Elisphasi (/.G, iv*. i. 42) by pointing out that 
the Epidaurian mina contained seventy drachmas, U. Wilcken has touched 
upon the terms of the alliance formed by Antigonus and Demetrius im 
902 B.c. (thid, 68) in his discussion “® of Philip's Panhellenic policy, and 
W. Mi ek has restored #" the opening clause of a proxeny-decree of 
Argos (ibid. 69). F, von Hiller has united =" two fragments of a letter, 
dated a.n. 163, from a Roman noble, probably the Antoninus referred to in 
Paus. ii, 27. 6, 7, with reference to his benclactions to the Asclepieum (1)td. 
66), To the interpretation of the word aroal, twice used in a late Epidau- 
rian healing-record (iid, 126), as well as elsewhere, |. Zingerle returns,™! 
adducing from Psellus fresh evidence in favour of the view of Dittenberger 
and Wermreich ($8.62 1170) that it signifies a place where mystenous voices 
can be heard. S.A. Zebeley discusses “* 1]. 57-61 of the: paean of Isylius 
UG. iv®. 1. 128) and-argues that the Philip there mentioned ts not Philip HT 
but Philip V,a view which necessitates the dating of the poem in or after 
278 B.C. 
pe y.] Several important contributions to the epigraphy of Laconta 
call for notice. Among the outstanding events of the period uncer review 
is the publication, under the editorship of R. M. Dawkins, of the definitive 
repart on the excavation of (he sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 
To that work A, M. Woodward contributes an excellent chapter ** on the 
inscriptions found on the site, the formulae of the votive stelae, the nature 
of the contests to which most of them relate, the meaning of certain disputed 
technical terms of frequent occurrence, and the chronology of the docu- 
ments. Of the texts here collected, 135 refer to the wodikés dydy and 
thirty-three to other subjects, while sixty-live are short dedicatory inserip- 
tions on minor votive offerings. All are edited with exemplary care and all 
but nme of the inscriptions Comprised in the first two groups are illustrated 
by pliotographs or ficsimiles. Fifty-five inseriptions are here published for 
the first time and, though many of these are insignificant fragments, some 
(eg. Nos. 63, 199, 144) are not devoid of interest. Few epigraphical 
discoveries are recorded in the report “* on the excavations carried owt at 
Sparta in 1927. W. von Massow publishes **° a number of archaic yotives 
found at the Amyclacum: as well as seven fragments of roof-tiles stamped 
‘Amchhaves ty ‘ApuwAcioi: the name HAAEHIAA® engraved on a base 
reviously discovered on the same site affords E, Schwyzer a starting-pomt 
for an interesting stady =" of Spartan names beginnmge Ayne-. Other 
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inscripuons from Sparta and. its neighbourhood have evoked renewed 
attention, Massow has rediscovered “* at the Amyclacum two texts which 
were believed to have perished (AG. v. 1. 411, 586); L. Robert has dis- 
cussed **" the tithe Gpictos ‘EAAjwov bestowed on victors in the armed 
race at the Plataean Eleutheria, and has restored an honorary inscription 
(ibid. 655) contaming it; his conjecture has been subsequently confirmed 24° 
by the discovery of the stone, which had been Jost, and of a new fragment 
assigned to it by Woodward. Robert has also restored ™ the name of a 
Connthian wrestler commemorated in another agonistic record (idid, 
659). and has interpreted * as a cursus honorwm an inscription hitherto 
regarded as an epitaph (ibid. B19). 

The remarkable finds from Gyraeum summarised in my last survey 
(JAS. xlix. 189) continue to attract’ the notice of Roman historians, 
especially the iepds véuos regulating the Caesarea and Eurvclea and 
the letter addressed by the Emperor Tiberius to the Gytheates, L. Wenger 
gives the text of these two valuable documents and discusses. primarily 
fram the juristic standpoint, some of the principal questions raised by 
them, notably the organisation of the festivals and the penal sanctions 
attached to the measure. H. Seyrig re-edits: and translates? the 
two texts, accompanying them with an ample commentary, while an 
edition of all four documents, containing texts, critical apparatus, photo- 
graphs of three of the stones and an historical commentary, has been 
published by E. Kornemann,** who dates Tiberius* letter between 10 
March and 27 June, A.p, 15, and the tepds véuos in the second half of 
the same year, M. Rostovizelf’s valuable article 8 on Tiberius and the 
Imperial cult is also based la ie upon, and involves a careful examination 
of, the two principal texts. im 3. Alrvanitopoulos| secks to prove 2 that 
the statue, on the base of which is engraved the bilingual honorary inscri 
tion of C. Julius Eurycles, was of bronze and cannot therefore be the marble 
statue found by Kougeas near the base.297 

N, S. Valmin’s tour in Messenta has resulted 24% in the discovery of 
twenty-four unpublished inscriptions on the mainland and the copying, 
either for the first time or in improved versions, of twenty short texts cut 
in the rocky shore of the island of Prote. Of the new discoveries the inmost 
interesting are (a) a decree of Thuria (No. 1), dating from the second 
century B.c., which relates to disputes between that city and Megalopolis 
submitted to the arbitration of Patrae, and contains a list of over a hundred. 
Thurian cWv6ixo: who represented their state on. that occasion; (6) a 
decree of Thuria (No. 2), engraved on the reverse of the same stele, honour- 
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ing a Lacedaemonian,™ and (¢) the text on the base of a statue erected 
by the Achaean kowév in honour of a ‘EdAaSdpyns. At Cardamyle 
a further considerable fragment has been found (No. 23) almost complenng 
the last twenty-one lines of an interesting honorary decree (/.G, v. 1- 
1391).24° Two other documents of Thuria have been discussed by 
L, Robert: the significance of one (idid. 1979) is explained and an tm- 
portant passage restored?" while in the other (ibd. 1387) an untenable 
restoration has been rejected.2™ M. N. Tod has re-edited *“ a financial 
document of Andania (ifid, 1532). | 

Of Arcanra there ts little to record. On p. 117 of his work on the cults 
of Patras, to which I refer below, J, Herbillon discusses three inscriptions of 
Lusi relating to the worship of Artemis (£G: y- 2. 997, 401, 410), and 
A. Wilhelm has suggested a solution of a problem raised by an Achacan 
honorary deeree from Lycasura (ibid. 517). | 

[Z.G. vi.] An inscribed bronze helmet, discovered in the bed of the 
Cladeus at Ouymeta, where it was dedicated by the Bocotian Orchome- 
nians after their capture of Coroneéa, is assigned =" by the editor, G. P. 
Oikonomos, to 447 8-c. W. Vollgraff has discussed *** another helmet, 
dedicated by the Argives at Olympia and now preserved in the British 
Museum {Hicks and Hill, 31), interpreting the phrase réiv OopivdoGev as 
equivalent to aéné tav Kopwélav and tentatively assigning the dedication 
to Phidon’s reign in the seventh century. 

To his monograph 247 on the cults of Patrae, in AcHarA, J. Herbillon 
appends a Greck prosopography of the city, the sixty names in which are 
mostly derived from inscriptions and from coins. 


IV. Cenrrat anp NorRTHERN GREECE 


_ {£G. vii A puzzling passage in a decree of Tanagra exluibited at 
Mecara (1G. vii. 20) has been satisfactorily restored and explained by 
L, Robert.** 

CG. Mathieu's * Notes on Athens on the eve of the Lamiac War are 
based on an ephebic inscription * of 423 8.c., found at Ororus, and deal 
mainly with Leosthenes and some ot his collaborators, with the ephebi of the 
Leontid tribe, whose names are recorded in the inseription, and with the 
total membership of that tribe in the fourth century.“9° An inscribed bronze 
weight from the sanctuary of Amphiaraus has been published by B. Leo- 
nardos**! who down to his death continued to devote Limself to the excava- 
tion and study of that site, while an ethnic designation, BuAAlav én 
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Nixedos, which occurs in a: list of victors at the Amphiaraia,*** has led L, 
Robert to discuss the Bylliones anil « possible location of Nicaea = 

R. van der Velde, the author of a well-known * dialect-geoeraphy ' of 
Thessaly (ef, JAS. xlv. 119), has rendered a similar service te students of 
the language of Bororia,?™ and M. Guarducci has made a special study 
of the chronology of the Bocotian federal archons from 366 to 245 B.c. W. 
Morel has restored?*°* an epigram of Thespiae **? and another from 
Thebes (.G. vii, 2538). C. Karouzos reports the addition to the Museum 
at Thebes of five grave-stelae,*** four of which date from the fifth and one 
from the fourth century p.c., found m or near that city, while a Theban 
aryballos, now in Vienna, bears the signature of a hitherto unknown potter, 
Phithes.° A. Wilhelm offers a complete restoration of an inscription 
reasons for attributing it to Egyptian Thebes?@ The discoveries made by 
R. P. Austin in 1926 in the course of his excavations at Haliartus include 
twelve inseriptions,*"* of which two are fifth-cerntury epitaphs and two 
others boundaries marking the territory handed to the Athenians after the 
sack of Haliartus by the Romans in 171 n.c. 

LG, Vili. ] The remarkable Progress. made iTl the publication of Tew 
documents from the apparently inexhaustible archives of Dexput and 
im the restoration and interpretation of those already known ts due in 
large measure to three French scholars, E. Bourguet, R. Flaceli¢re and LL, 
Robert. Bourguet has completed ** the first section of the epigraphical 
valume of the Fourlles de Delphos, of which previous instalments appeared in 
igt0 and t9tt. In addition to a pretcts corrections and additions, an 
index of proper names and a table of concordance, this final fascicule 
GONUMNS a definitive edition of one Latin (No, 445) and 226 Greek inserip- 
tions—for the most part Delphian or Amphictionic decrees, honorary 
inscriptions, dedications and manumissions—of which about 152 were 
previously unpublished, Among the most interesting texts here dealt with 
are the record of a Theban arbitration between Bumelita and Halae (No. 
362), a fragmentary decree thanking Aristotle and Callisthenes for drawing 
up a list of victors at the Pythia and directing its publication (400), the 
famous judicial treaty between Delphi and Pellene (486)2"* the memorial 
set up by Pausanias, the exiled ex-king of Sparta, to his son Hagesipolis 
(509), the list of victories won by a distinguished pantomime [5515 see 
below), the Delphian system of shorthand (558) and the poetic recital of a 
miracle wrought by Apollo / 560) 285 | 

Flaceliére, to the quality of whose epigraphical work M. Holleaux pays 
a striking tribute.**" has discussed 287 the vexed question of the Deltphian 
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Soteria, closely connected with the problem of Delplian chronology m 
the third century s.c. By the aid of a newly discovered list of victors in the 
Soter 18 {p. 260 ff.) 2 and a careful re-examination of all the extant epi- 
graphical evidence. he reaches the conclusion that the festival was originally 
annual, but underwent, in the year when Polycuctus was archon at Athens 
(which he dates in 255-4, one year later than Ferguson), a re-organisanhon 
which made it in all probability penteteric, celebrated in the same years 
as the Pythia. The inquiry has important results also for Athenian chrono- 
logy, and Flaceliére gives (p. 290) a provisional table of the archons from 
2bo-1 to 248-7 B.c. Elsewhere 269 he discusses some of the many difficult 
problems raised by a study of third-century Delphian ehronieey: pecially 
those presented by the appearance of two or even three archons bearing 
the same names and, by the publication of thirty-one hitherto unknown 
documents and the carctul sititisation of the relevant published matenals, 
solves a number of riddles with, complete certainty or a high degree of 
probability. In another article *7° he studies twelve Delphian dedications, 
all but rwo previously unpublished, dating from the period of Actolian 
supremacy, among the most interesting of which are those on the statue- 
bases of Ptolemy Evergetes and of Arsinoc, daughter of Ptolemy III [ Nos. 
1,2). But the longest, and perhaps the most valuable, of his contributions 
to the history of Delphi at this period ts his collection 27! of the lists of 
amphictions which appear at the head of decrees passed by the Amphic- 
tionic Council during the years from 278 or 277 to 193-2 8.c. The seventy- 
two relevant texts, arranged, so far as possible, in chronological sequence, 
have all been revised by reference to the actual stones, and the indexes of 
ethnics and of persons, enriched by frequent. contributions from the un- 
published inscriptions of Thermum, greatly increase the yalue of the 
colleciton. 

L. Robert, whose memoir on the agonistic inscriptions of Delphi has 
won the high commendation of M, Holleaux,** has published 27" a proxeny- 
decree for a Pergamene, perhaps an epic poet, and an improved version *"* 
of the decrees passed in honour of Polygnota, a Theban yopopéArpic, and 
her cousin Lycinus, who accompanied her to Delphi, His notes?" on 
Delphian decrees for doctors contain two hitherto unknown resolutions in 
honeur of doctors from Sardis and Corone respectively and correct. two 
similar texts (SEG. 1. 181, ti, 932) and two other Delphian inscriptions 
(8.G.DM, 2259, S.L.G. ii. 269), Elsewhere *** he restores the opening 

rtion of an important decree (0.6, 405) recognising the festrval mstituted 
i Sardis in honour of Athena and Eumenes I] and enriches by new read- 
ings, restorations or interpretations a number of texts published in Fouwilles 
de Delphes, ii. 1, notably the following : | 
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musicians’ association) and loyupotalerns (a ‘strong man,’ not a musician) 
are explained,**? and the latter suggests some remarks on showmen and 
jugelers in the Greek world. 

362, Some technical terms in this arbitration-record are discussed .*7* 

365. An erasure m this decree is shown * to be due to a change in 
Delphian law about grants of money. ; 

366, 458. These decrees, relative to the mission of foreign judges to 
Delphi, are restored and explained,*4 

469. This dedication of the third century A.D., commemorating an 
Sexnotis kal Gowperromoids, is corrected ancl leads to an interesting account 
of the exhibitions given in the Delphian theatre. | 

407. Lines 2-6 of this Thespian decree are restored. 

_ §5!- This monument of Tiberius Julius Apolaustus, a pantomime 
(tTpaytxii¢ EvpUGucu Kwihgeas UnoKerts), forms the starting-pomt for a full 
account of his art and his career” 

554-7. These texts are discussed and interpreted “4 in connexion with 
the careers of the pancratiast M. Aurelius Demostratus Damas and the 
trumpeter Scrapion of Ephesus. | _ 

Uther contributions to the epigraphy of Delphi.may be more briefly 
dismissed. Among the texts from this site republished or commented on in 
S.E.G, iii, 378-405, the most important is the Roman law of about 100 Bc, 
dealing with the suppression of piracy, of which a revised text is given, 
together with an apparatus criticus and a Latin version, by J. C. Naber, 
of the sanctio.*® ‘To C. Picard we owe a careful analysis *" of the story of 
Cleobis and Biton, leading to the conclusion that their feat consisted in 
drawing on a ritual chariot for a distance of eight kilometres a heavy statuc. 
of the Mother goddess, taken from Argos to the Heracum for the @eoftua, 
W. Vollgraif supports **7 Schwyzer’s view that, in the sculptor's signature 
added to the inscription of Cleobis and Biton [S.LGA 5}. frroice is an im- 
pertect rather than an aorist. J, F, Mountlord's essay “" on Greck music 
in the papyri and inscriptions takes into account the two hynms which have 
been preserved at Delphi with musical notes appended. A. Wilhelm has 
corrected * two Delphian texts (S.G.* 7o4. EF, Fouilles, iii, 2, 48), 

[/.G. 1x:| A mumber of newly-discovered or restored texts from Phocis, 
Loers, Aetolia, Acarnania and the Ionian Islands are comprised in SEG, 
iit.” among which attention may be drawn to a striking Acarnanian 
epigram (No. 441). An archaic epitaph “" has come to light at Palaiochort 
m Doris, and a stamped tile 2% of the fifth century s.c. in the Demeter 
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temple near Lilaea in Procis, while an epigram from Elatea (/.G. ix. 1. 164) 
has been examined and restored ** by W. Morel. LL. Robert has recon- 
stituted “ the text of a fragmentary decree from Opuntian Locri (1x. 
r. 277), and the dedicatory inscription of an early Christian basilica lying 
between Lamia and Atalante has been unearthed and published =* by 
A.C, Orlandus, An epitaph has been found *** at "Poyivi, the ancient 
Naryx, in Western Locris, and attention has been called = to a dialect- 
formin the famous charterof thecolonyat Naupactus discovered at Ocanthea 
(ix. 1. 334), while some of the problems presented by the Locrian Geopos, 
which bas been conjecturally assigned to Nawpactus as its pice dele 
notably that of the existence and position of the Locrian city of Hyle, have 
been discussed. by E. A. Pezopoulos,*"* A. C. Hadyjis * and A. D. Keramo- 
poullos.4°" The main epigraphical finds made at Calydon in Aeron are 
a sixth-eentury boundary-stone of the precinct of Apollo Laphrius.and a 
long and remarkably well-preserved record of a judicial verdict, delivered 
about 380 5.c, and engraved on a bronze tablet which was placed in the 
safe-keeping of Artemis.“ K. A. Rhomaios has given ®* a completer 
reading of a manumission-record from the temple of Artemis Hagemon 
at Thermum (ix. 1..419—4), has 24 poy mets a boundary-stone from Agri- 
nium (ibid, 427), and has discovered at Arsinoe an epigram which Wilhelm 
has restored. G. Klaffenbach contributes?” a fresh and,so far as can be 
forescen, final reading of a spirited ¢pigram from Thermum, OF other 
Actolian finds °°* no detailed notice is required, On the island of [rHaca 
a curious dedication to Odysseus has been discovered.4” | 

THESSALY continues to prove remarkably prolific, and thirty-nine 
recent discoveries or emendations are registered in the Thessalian section of 
S.E.G. iii2** M, Leumann calls attention °° to the frequency with which 
names compounded with ‘Apioro- appear in Thessalian inscriptions mn. the 
shortened form "Acto-. 

A. 8. Arvanitopoulos, to whom epigraphists owe a great and ever- 
growing debt for the discovery, conservation and interpretation of lnandreds 
of inscriptions from this region, as is indicated by the bibliography which 
he has recently drawn up ** of his epigraphical articles, has published 4" 
with full commentaries five further texts from Demetrias and its environs— 
the lower half of an important honorary decree, af which the upper part 
was already known (/.G. 1x. 2. 1100), a ed osal of the doruvduer of whe 
city, dating from about the close of the hind century B.G., by which the 
republication of certain old regulations is ordered, a fifth-century metrical 
epitaph, a decree of Olodsson honouring three judges and their secretary 
sent by Demetrias shortly after 168 B.c. and the text engraved on the statue- 
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base of anex-gymmnasiarch. He has also compiled a useful prosopography™” 
of the Perrhaebian Tripolis (Azorus, Doliche and Pythium), has com- 
tented ™ on an inscription of Oloésson (ix, 2. 1292) and has restored 44 
one from Hypata (ix. 2. 56). Another indefatigable worker in the same 
field, N. I. Giannopoulos, has performed a useful service in rathering inty 
the local Museums of Larisa, Halmyros and Volo twelye Greek inscriptions 
from Phalanna, Gonni, Pherae, Euhydrium, Xynia and Methone?” 
among which the most interesting are a striking epigram (No. 1), signed by 
the poet Aphthonctus, commemorating the successful issue of a political 
ivdhition, the record of the erection of a statue of the proconsu! Q. Acutius 
Flaecus by the wowev Gsooukdv (No. 2) and an opisthographic fragment 
of 4 manumission-list (No. 12), dated in the sixteenth year of T'rajan.3!4 
Elsewhere ™* the same scholar has published two inscribed frarments 
from Melitea in Phthiotis, one of which is almost a-replica of J.G. ix. 2. 0K), 
But his most valuable discovery, now lodged in the Halmyros Museum, is an 
interesting, though tantalisingly incomplete, inscription® from Philia 
in the distnect of Karditsa, not far from the ancient Cierium, recording the 
settlernent of a frontier-dispute between Melitea and Lamia, brought about. 
by an arbitral tribunal representing Colophon, Samos, and Magnesia on the 
Maeander. F, Hiller von Gaertringen offers ®” some suggestions for the 
restoration and dating of this document, and its chronology has also been 
investigated ** by F. Stalin and by G. Klaffenbach, who agree in assigning 
it to the second half of the second century B.c. Klaffenbach also restores 
the opening three lines of the text. Giannopoulos has found™® near 
Karditsa an inscribed statue-base erected by the Thessalian Federation. 

F. Stihlin, whose recent work entitled Das Hellenische Thessalien con- 
tains several epigraphical contribations,*@" has further collectet] #4 group 
of cight short Greek texts from Dermetrias, Perrhaebia, Atrax and Magnesia 
—including a dedication Mnytpi Gecov MuAaia (No. 4)—and has rediscovered 
a boundary-stone between the territories of Dium and Olodsson bearing a 
Latin text previously copied only: by Heuzey (CZ, iii, 591). He also 
devotes a long and fruitful article ** to the chronology and interpretation of 
the imscriptions of Magnesia and Demetrias, distinguishing between the. 
decrees of the Magnesian xewév and those of the city of Demetrias, examin- 
ing individually the twenty-seven relevant texts, all of which date from the 
second century B.0.. and drawing up a table showing their chronological 
sequence and, so far as possible, their several dates. A dedication to 
Demeter and Core has come to light at Pyrasus *™ and anepitaph previously 
discovered at the same place has been interpreted ™4 by J. Zing ere. W. 
More] lias proposed *** solutions of the difficulties raised by metrical epitaphs 
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of Larisa (1.G. ix. 2. 641) and of Zarizani, near Oloésson (B.CA. xxv. 239), 
and A. Wilhelm has examined and restored “* a mutilited passage in an 
important document from Gonni recording the witness borne in an arbitra- 
tion between that city and its neighbour Heraclea, arising from a disputed 
frontier. W. Peck has re-edited “? a puzzling metrical inscription from 
Gomphi. 


V. Maceponta, THRACE AND) SCYTHIA 


G: Meliades has discovered in Ambracian tombs four metal plates 
and a terracotta plaque bearing inscriptions, as well as a puzzling epita he 
Epieraphical discoveries at Buthrotam in Epirus are reported ** by L. M, 
Ugolini, bur we still await the actual texts. Nine Greek msenptions from 
Apollonia on the Adriatic are edited *" by E. Derenne. , 

From Maceponta *' there is little to record. R. Egger publishes “= 
a text relating to the cult of Asclepius and a broken epitaph from Stobi, 
and B, Saria ™ a bilingual dedication to Dionysus, found at the same place 
and dated Aco. 119. W. Morel restores ** a metrical epitaph from Beroea. 
An interesting deed of sale of about 950 8.c¢., found at Olynthus and pub- 
lished "5 by D. M. Robinson, together with three other fragments, has been 
used “ by P. Roussel to restore a previously known text ** and to assign 
it to Olynthus. Robinson also corrects “* the reading of a third-century 
decree of Cassandrea (5.LG.* 380), and W, N. Bates describes” two 
inscribed leaden bullets acquired at Galatista in Chaleidice. In an 
excavation at Vrastina Kalyvia, N.E, of the ancient Sermyle, 5. Pelekides 
has unearthed *"° a silver ring and a fourth-century record of a duly attested 
and guaranteed purchase, interesting on account of its numeral signs, 

Turace 2"! has borne a more abundant harvest.. V. Pisani discusses “* 
afresh the problem presented by the inscription on the ring of Ezerovo 
and offers'a translation of ii: he thinks it probable, though not certain, that 
its language is Thracian. A leading part im the collection and publication 
of the antiquities found on Bulgarian soil ts taken by G. I. Kazarow, to whom 
we owe a number of valuable articles dealing with recent discoveries, amone 
which dedications to the homeman-god and to other divinities predomi- 
nate: other finds have been recorded ** by [. Velkow. P. Collart's 
description #4? of the sanctuary of the Egyptian gods at Philippi includes 
the publication of four inscriptions which have rendered its identification 
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certain; the two Greco-Bulgarian inscriptions of the ninth century Ap. 
found at Philippi and discussed #4" by PF. Dvornik fall outside my present 
scope. Some jeaene inscribed on the “frneze of the divinities * at Philip- 
popolis are utilised by G. Seure *? for dating the monument, W. Morel 
restores °° an epigram and L. Robert examines *” two agonistic records of 
tlie same provenance. The excavations carried on at Constantinople in 
i920 under the auspices of the British Academy laid bare two inscribed 
statue-bases of the fifth century a.p., two leaden seals and a large number 
of stamped bricks of 4g different types.2°° A relief of Diomysus, Euripides 
and Skene in the Constantinople Mince 8 described *) by M. Mayer. 

Especially prolific is the western coast of the Euxine, with tts flourishing 
Greek communities. A number of its monuments have been published 
in Bulgarian by K. Skorpil?** and the epigraphical contents of his work 
have been made mare accessible, as well as restored and interpreted, by 
Cy. |. Kazarow * and notably by G. Secure, who in one article ** discusses 
two epitaphs from Odessus containing the phrases. vées fpws and Kotpes 
fews Uuvestes, im another +? four inscriptions (including EG. Rom. 1. 1433) 
from the country of the Astae, which extends irom Apollonia to the mouth 
of the Bosporus, and in a third *°* presents, with fuller restorations and ample 
commentary, some thirty texts, niostly connected with the cult of the horse- 
man-godl L. Robert shows %°" that a fragment found at Odessus adjoins 
IG, Rom. \. 504, an honorary inscription for Titus and Vespasian, In-a 
periodical inaccessible to me O. Tufrali discusses *°° a bilingual inscription 
of Callatis in honour of Antoninus Pius, and L.. Robert restores ™) an 
honorary decree from thai city and an inscription of Istris4% 

A. Ss. A[rvanitopoulos| restores *" an epigram of Nicopolis ad Istrinm, 
and C. Daieovici, in a study of religious syncretism at Sarmizegethusa in 
Dacta, deals "* with a thankoflering dedicated ‘Ywlotw SrqyKdco. 

OF the inscriptions of Scyruta registered in SuELG, iit. 565-614 a 
number have not been mentioned in my previous bibliographies. | Other- 
wise little has come to my notice from this district. R. Ehrlich has exa- 
mined *™ two Inscriptions (/0.8.P2E. 4. 76, 176) of Olbia, A. Semenoy 
has mistaken the meaning of the formula used on a bronze vessel discovered 
in the Don area, recording the presentation of the vessel to a guild44 

A. Amiranashvili publishes °° with full comments cight inscriptions, 
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including one (No, 5) previously unknown, which arc, I judge, preserved in 
the Georgia Museum, 


V1. [staAnnps or THE AEGEAN 


(72.G. x1.] For Devos **" the outstanding event of the penod under 
review is the appearance of a further volume,""' edited by I. Durrbach, of 
the definitive publication of the Delian public documents, This comprises 
ill the temple aceounts from the poit reached at the close of Lhe previous: 
volume (cf. 7.4.8. xivii. 200 1) down to 166 B.0., when Delos agam became 
subject to Athenian domination, together with a group of twelve laws, 
contracts and specifications, of which the most interesting is the reculanon 
governing the sale of wood and charcoal (S.6.* 975). The work contains 


iat texts, of which all save about thirty are published here for the first time. 
Among them are excellent examples of the administrative records and 
temple-inventories of the lepomoioi (eg. Nos. 372, 399, 499, 443, 451), 
notably that which dates from the archonship of Demares m 179 8.«. 
(Ne. 442). A table of Delian magistrates from 314 fo 166 B.c. and a@ con- 
siderable body of addenda, due for the most part to M. Lacroix, materially 
enhanee the value of the book. | | 

The sumptuous publication of the archacoloméal discoveries made on 
the island under the auspices of the French School at Athens has been 
enriched by a fascicule** in which A, Plassart gives an exhaustive account 
of the sanctuaries and cults of Mount Cythnus. Though not primanly 
epigraphical, it contains a large number o inscriptions connected with thie: 
temple of Zeus Cythninus and Athena Cythnia on the summit of the hill and 
with the other shrines—especially that of Hera—which lay on its slopes. The 
pertinent records of the Apollo temple are ntilised and four fragments 
of building-inscriptions found on the top of the hill are published (p. 73 ff.) ; 
but most of the texts are dedications, whether on vases (especially interesting 
are those on pp. 47. £, 121 f., 177 4.), mosaic work (p. 163), stone [pp. 
105 ff, v0 HT, tee fr. 439 ff., 261 ff.) or the natural rock (pp. 216 f., aa 
altesting a curious medley of worships—¢e.g. those of the dépios feds (276), 
Heracles and Aurona of Iamnea (279), Palestinian Astarte and Poseidon af 
Ascalon (287)—carried on in this hospitable religious centre, Some of the 
documents which appear here were already known, but the great majority, 
over seventy in number, had not been previously published, Plassart’s 
work has been admirably summarised and apprecialively reviewed *™ 
by U. von Wilamowitz. P. Roussel has discussed * two Athenian families 
at Delos, known also from Dolpa texts as participating in the cult of 
Pythian Apollo: he describes the two curious circular enclosures bearing 
the name of the Nuppoxiéen, and uses two hitherto unpublished fragments 
to show that the priests Zenon son of Panmmencs and Pammenes son of 
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Zenon were not, as has been thought, Buzygae but Erysichthonidae, ¢laim- 
ing descemt from that Erysichthon whom legend brought into close associa- 
tion with Delos. In a long article? mainly topographical and archi- 
rectural, on * the buildings of the northern Eroup ‘—#.¢, the shrine of Ams, 
the Letodn, the Dodekathcon, the Thesmophorion. the Ekklesiasterion and 
the adjacent olkes—R. Vallois restores a dedication to Anius (pp. 186, 193 tf.) 
and makes constant use of the administrative documents, as well as o 
the extant rernains, for the reconstruction and description of the buildings 
‘in question. A. Wilhelm enriches? four Delian inseriptiors*"* with 
valuable textual and historical comments and subjects to a searching 
criticism the over-subtle treatment of two of them in R.. Laqueur’s Ep- 
eraphiche Unlersuchungen (cf. JoH.S. xlix, 175). Delian templeanventones 
play an important part in Korte’s discussion, *“" already mentioned, of the 
meaning of ¢ inrdéypvoos and kindred terms. 

Three important historical articles, in which Delian records afford 
valuable evidence, call for mention. W. Kolbe discusses **" afresh the 
knotty problem of the neutrality of Delos: he attacks ‘Varn's view *** that 
Delos was a member of the Island League and that the history of that 
League is reflected in the establishment of festivals mm turn by the Ptolemies, 
the Seleucids and the Antigonids, and maintains that the formula of publica- 
tion in the League’s decrees, of which JG. xi. 1022, 1025 are especially 
important for this purpose, indicates that Delos remained outside the League, 
just as Delphi was not a member of the Actolian League. In a brief 
wand Tam maintains ** his previous view, which is also supported by 
W. H. Porter, who, re-examining *"" the career of Aratus of Sicyon down 
to the death of Antigonus Gonatas in 299, traces the relations subsisting 
between Macedon and Egypt in the third century 5.c. He also utilises for 
chronological purposes the series of choregic inscriptions (1G. xi, to5— 
134), some of which assert the existence of cipivn in addition to the usual 
tyicia Kei eveTnpia (Or TAotros! in the years to which they relate. 

[/.G, xii.] Numerous inscriptions of the remaining islands, especially 
Rhodes, Lesbos, Syme, Telos and Euboea, are recorded in SL.G.°" and 
Sir William Gell’s Note-Books #8! include three unpublished texts—an 
epitaph from Chios, an honorary imscription for a Sanian d&yopaydyes and 
a fragment of a Coan epigram (Nos, 2,3, 15). | 

A, Maturi has added *** six new documents to the corpus of Ruopes **¥— 
(a) « decree of Araxa in Lycia granting citizenship to a Rhodian, (6) an 
interesting list of mames, according 16 the editor those of dytvo$étm, 
indicating the festivals at which each functioned, (¢) a catalogue of the 
priests of various gods, (d) the base of a statue erected in honour of a priest 
of Helios, Lindian Athena and (Zeus) Yéres, (¢) a subscription-list for the 
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repair of the tombs and furniture of a guild, and (/f)an honorary inseription 
set up by an association of ‘HpaxAsioral MoceSaveoral. C. A. Hutton 
Groin 3844 relief recently acquired by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
bearing a dedication to the Nymphs which justifies its assignment to the 
island of Rhodes {and probably the city of Camirus) as its provenance and 
to the first half of the first century B.c..as its date. To Powell and Barbers 
New Chapters in Greek Literature (Series ii.) G. C. Richards contributes a 
valuable essay [(p. 761.) on the famous * Lindian Chronicle" and on 
Timachidas, its compiler, and J. U. Powell a note (p. 83 ff.) on two Insorp- 
lions recently published by Maiuri ** relating to the library at Rhodes, one 
of which contains a fragment ofits catalogue: these two texts also form the 
subject of a note ** by H. Degering and an article ** by C. Wendel. A, 
Wilhelm discusses and restores 9 several passages in the decree (SG 
+25) ordering the compilation and publication of the Chronicle, explains 
the significance of the document as a whole and subjects Laqueur’s analysis 
of its contents (Epigraphische Untersuchungen, 801.) to a sition! cxamination, 
F. von Hiller gives “* an improved reading of a Rhodian decree (SG 
729) ordering the publication of a list of priests, we know not of what cult, 
and adds valuable cormments to the second of Maiuri’s new inscriptions 
mentioned above, which he regards as commemorating priests rather than 
&yovetiva : he also publishes a small fragment of the same nature, and 
suggests 9 that the Sabbatios whose gravestone has been found (2.17. 
ix, 123) may be the Pelagian heresiarch of that name, | 

Among the new inscriptions from Lesnos *" published by D. Evan- 
gelides ** are dedications to Asclepius and to Hadrian and three Hellenistic 
épitaphs from Mytilene, two leaden weiglits from Methymna, and two 
valuable documents from Eresus, (a).a decree of Parium honourme the 
Eresian Sfjpes and judges sent by it, followed by an Eresian decree directing 
its publication, and (4) a decree, also in the Acolic dialect, honouring a 
certain Aglanor. L. Robert has shown that an inscription found at 
Methymna [(7:G, xii. 2. 519) really belongs to Koulakly in Asia Minor and 
has corrected! a rescript of Caesar from Mytilene [ibid. 35), while 
Evangelides has rediscoveretl ** a dialect text from the same place [rbid. 
239). 

L. Robert restores *** two passages in a decree of Smyrna found at 
Astypalaea (xii, 9, 172) and H. Gregoire discusses * the nature of the 
cyyevos-texts Of Thera (ibid. 933 ff.),.* In Calymnus a stele has come 
to light bearing a list, dating from the early second century 8.0., of citizens 
belonging to the deme Panormus: ™" they are arranged = det oreat 
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name is followed by patronymic, tribe and deme, the names of mother and 
maternal grandfather with tribe and deme, and finally the year and month 
ofbirth. To the inscriptions of Cos 4" valuable additions have been made, 
mainly by R. Herzog, who smce tgoo has been engaged in preparations 
for the Coan and Calymnian fascicule of the Conpus (1G. xii. 4). He has 
published and discussed ™ a late third-century epigram) on a child's 
Statue, the work of the younger Lysippus (of which an imperfect text was 
given by PF. P. Johnson, which served as the basis of restorations by 
D. M. Robinson and by J. D. Beazley and A.S, F. Gow ™), and has added 
iwe further Coan dedications of children’s statues, one of the early third 
century and the other of about 2ou 8.c. "To him we also owe an excellent 
edition ™* of a letter of Eumenes UH of Pergamum and the beginning of 
an answering decree of the Coans, which is restored by aid of, and in 
turn aids in restoring, a very similar letter of the same King to [asus, of 
which I shall speak below. Further, he publishes fragments of three letters 
—from Seleucus U1, Ptolemy U1 and Attalus | respectively—replving to 
the proclamation of the Goan Asclepiea about 240 B.c. and granting 
doviia to the sanctuary, as well as passages from two other unpublished 
inscriptions, a letter af Ptolemy IT and a decree of Aenus: Of prime 
upersariee for the study of Cos and of Greek ritual in general is his 
‘ Heilige Gesetze von Kos,” * which comprises four sacrificial calendars, 
each covermg one month, four ordinances (Sicypapal) regulating the culis 
of Zeus Policus, Demeter and two other divinities, a calendar of the xym- 
nasium, the foundation-charter of a family-cult of Heracles, rules for the 
protection of a cypress-grove, a law dealing with the é&ovAlo of the Ascle- 
pieum together with nineteen Spo: of the precinct and four of sections of the 
city-wall, a decree ordering the construction of a Ongaveds in the temple, 
two regulations regarding the sacrifices at the Asclepiea and one containing 
the conditions governing the purchase of the priesthood of Demeter. 
Seven of these documents arc ae published for the first time, the rest 
with revised and improved texts; all are illuminated by an ample 
commentary, and the work closes with a masterly survey of the 
Coan state, cults, calendar and dialect. D, Levi has found ™ in the 
grotto of Aspripetra three fragments of a list, probably of contributors 
to the cult carried on there, and L. Robert has pointed out 7°? that an 
peepee discovered in Cos must have been transported thither from 
argylia. 

the Isis-hymn from Ios (LG. xii, 5. 14) I speak below. L, Robert 
shows * that a record assigned ta Naxos (ibid. 38) really belongs to 
Amorgos, and K.A, Neugebauer discusses“ the mscribed Naxian votive 
of Dinagores, now in Berlin (ibid. 42). J. Zingerle offers “9 a new restora- 
hon of a fragmentary lex sacra from Lulis in Geos. To W. Peek we owe an 
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excellent edition of the Isis-hymn from Andros ™ with a greatly improved 
text, a full commentary, essays on the form and thought af the poem, and a 
useful jadex verborum: this is followed (p. 117 Mf) by a collection and re- 
edition of eight cognate texts, including the aretalogiae of Isis from Cyme, 
los and Cyrene (the list two in prose, the third in iambic verse), a curious 
hymn from Gomphi in Thessaly, the hymn of Anubis from Cius and an 
epigram from Gyrene, A short account and a German translation of the 
two most important documents of the group, those from Andros and Gyme, 
are piven elsewhere ** by the same scholar. | 
Chios contributes nothing of note,“ but claims-a text hitherto assigned 
to Lemnos (sce below). W, Technau publishes ** a number of inscriptions 
and graffiti on amphora-handles or other small objects found in the Heraeum 
of Samos, A.M. Schneider collects “* the previously known Christian and 
Byzantine inscriptions of the island and makes some ‘additions to their 
number from Tigani, Vathy and Chora, and W. Wrede records “" ep- 
graphical and other finds from Misokampos, including a filth-century graye- 
altar. Minor contributions to Samian epigraphy are made by L. Robert ™ 
and A. Salat." | 
Amorgos, we have seen, gains a newinseription (G. xi, 5.-98) ar the 
expense of Naxos, and a text from Minoa (ibid. 7. 245) 18 convincingly 
interpreted “” by L. Robert. M..Hammarstrom seeks to determine ™? 
the sequence of the lines in the pre-Greek inscription of Lemnos (iid. 1), 
which also forms the subject of two noteworthy articles, in one of which ©? 
S. P. Cortsen essays a translation of the text, while in the other ™ P- 
Kretschmer maintains that the language of the Lemnian stele is cognate to, 
though not identical with, Etruscan. L, Robert pomts out ** that 1.6, 
xii. & 16, though found on Lemnos, must belong to Clios, where a series 
of similar texts ae come to light, one of which © enables us (0 restore the 
inscription in question. W. Morel tackles @* a problem raised by an Imbrian 
epigram (iid.g2). A. Salae’s article on the great god of Odessus and thie 
mysteries of Samothrace “* contains a fragment from that island ofa decree 
assed by Odessus relative to the mysteries. The French excavations at 
Saas have borne a valuable harvest of inscriptions. G.Daux publishes"? 
eighteen of these, among which are an honorary decree of Lampsacus: 
passcd about goo B.c. (No. 1), a memorial of a victory won about the 
same time (No. 7),:a record of the sale of citizenship eariy in the second 
century B.c. (No, 2), and a number of dedications made by public officials 
(a Various deities, and corrects some previously published texts. H, Seynig. 
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discusses “* the gladiatorial contests held at Thasos, explaming the phrase 
Bis dpysepéa G1" SqpAcov in a Thasian dedication and adding two new docu- 
ments, the epitaph ofa gladiator couched tna curious poetic diction, and a 
fragment of 4 catalocue of gladiators: he also deals with a bronze lessera 
udicialis found in a Thasian tomb, the sole cxample of this type discovered 
oitside Attica, A, Bon.and H. Seyng describe “* the sanctuary of Poseidon 
at Thases, m which were found two dedications to that god dating from 
about 390-350 B.c., two honorary decrees of guilds of Posidoniasts and a late 
copy of a ritual reguiation, in which the old Parian alphabet is still re- 
tained, 

The inscriptions of Evnora in S.£,G, iil. 758-73 include eleven texts, 
copied by Lk. Ziebarth or N. G. Pappadakis, not elsewhere published: most 
are epitaplis, but one (No, 758) is the opening of a decree of Carystus 
honouring Hadrian. Another (No. 760), a lex sacra from Dystus, is discussed 
in an article ™ by E..Weiss. C. Karouzos reports * the discovery of two 
erave-stelac and an honorary inscription for Glaudius at Politika, in the 
territory of Chalets. LC. Ringwood deyotes an article,™ based mainly on 
epigraphical evidence, to the local festivals of the island: these show a close 
affinity with those of Bocotia and Attica, though marked by an essential 
conservatism, and include no festivals confined to Euboea alone. 

[.G. xa.) Federico Halbherr’s death has removed one who had an 
unrivalled knowledge of Crete-and its inscriptions and may, we fear, still 
further delay the publication of the Cretan corpus: good work has, however, 
been done in the exploration and exploitation of the epigraphical wealth 
of the island.” A. Kovcevaloy, whose Russian article ™* on «dopos and 
koopoi in the Cretan dialect-inscriptions is inaccessible (a me, has dealt in 
German ™¢ with the use of the word xéoyes in such inscriptions to denote 
the college of xéopo1, maintaining that this usage survives sporadically 
dewn to the close of the first century ac. M. Guarducci examines 
the documents of Olas and Polyrrhenia (§.G.D JZ. 510g, 5117) mi which 
Sauicpyol appear, in place of the usual Cretan xoouot, as eponymous 
magistrates, traces their emergence to the influence of Rhodes and of the 
Achaean League in the two cities respectively, and sceks to determine the 
historical circumstances which led to the temporary adoption of the title 
mi question. She also publishes two interesting texts from Aptera; (a) the 
first is a fragment “* containing two Dorian proxeny-deerces, one of them in 
favour of L. Scipio, the conqueror of Antiochus the Great, his younger but 
more illustrious brother P. Scipio Africanus, a third member of the same 
family and L. Aemilius Regillus, the admiral of the Roman fleet: this text, 
which leads to a discussion of the appearances of the Scipios in Greek 
inseriptions generally, must be dated in summer 189 and suggests an un- 
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recorded wisit-of the Seipios to Crete on their return from Asta Minor to 
Rome; (4) the second ™ is an epitaph of the third or fourth century A-D., 
“perhaps the most singular of the finerary inscriptions of Crete,” in which 
a husband laments the loss of his wife in a curious rhythmical prose, the 
laboured artificiality of which cannot blind us to the deep sincerity of the 
underlying thought. On two points of interest M. Galdi adds further 
comments," Another inscription, dated an. rao, in which a letter of 
Nero relating to the admimistration of the shrine of Zeus EkiAios is quoted, 
conlirms, as Guarducci shows," Spratt's determination of the site of 
Khyuion-and shows thar to it belongs the cult in question. 

But ic is Gorryn which provides the richest harvest, and here also 
Guardueci is in the forefront of the reapers, She publishes “" an honorary 
inscription, assignable to the second half of the first century p.c., for a 
certain C. Rubellius Blandus, administrator of Crete, whom she identihies 
with the famous professor of rhetoric of that name, ‘The inscriptions of the 
Gortynian practorium, whose excavation will, it is hoped, soon be completed, 
are collected and discussed in an admirably illustrated article 4" They 
number twenty-six, of which thirteen are here first published, and cate from 
the latter part of the second century A.v, to late Roman times, + large group 
being connected with the restoration of the praetorium in the reign of 
Gratian, Valentinian and Theodosius; an appeniclis (P. 176 ff.) is devoted 
ro the seven inscriptions found inthe Nymphacum. Elsewhere “* a fresh 
text is added and some new restorations and comments on these inscriptions 
are recorded. Finally, Guarducci offers “** some contributions to Roman 
prosopography based on Gortynian inscriptions, of which three are pub- 
lish | for the first time, Of capital importance is L, Pernier’s account *”" 
of the *Odeum’ im the * Agora’ near the Leteum, Tliis opens with a 
description of the topography and history of the excavations of this part of 
the ancient city, discusses (p. 9 ff.) the nature of the building on whose wall 
the famous Code of Gortyn was engraved, gives (p. 16/0) photographs or 
drawings of twenty-three poros fragments with archaic inscriptions and of 
four texts of the classical period, ancl publishes (p. 32 ff.) four dedications 
of the first century B.c, The section on the Odeum in Roman Impenal 
times concludes (p. 55 #f.) with a list of donors/ 2), a dedication and a number 
of minor fragments of inscriptions on marble or terracotta. L, Robert 
takes a misunderstood Gortynian text as the starting-point of his dtscus- 
sion “7 of the use of tuxtes to denote gladiators:as well as a pilin: A. 
Olivicri’s article “* on an archaic inscription of Gortyn is sull Mnaccessible 
to me. 

VII. Western Evrope 


(LG. xiv.) Vol: IV of the rd sty» Epigraphicum Grascum con- 
tains “” the texts of 193 recently published inscriptions of Sicily, Italy and 
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Spain, and notes of new readings, restorations or diseussions of thirty-two 
others. In commenting upon the Greek dives celebrated in. Italy, 
L, Robert points out © that the supposed Eusebeia at Naples and Had- 
rie at Rome rest upon nmiusunderstandings of an Attic inscription (1G, 
ii. raf), 

Sicity Affords little for record, W.. Vollgraff proposes“! a new 
restoration of a famous. fifth-century dedication of R olisns xiv. 268— 
S.LG6.8 1122), and U. von Wilamowitz draws attention ** to the significance 
ot the recent epigraphical discoveries from that site and suggests new 
readings of two of them. A group of curious painted grave-stelae from 
Lilybacum, now in the National Museum at Palermo, has been pub- 
lished * by FE. Gabrici: seven of them bear brief epitaphs of the win 
AiSbwpos fipes (ar, in the feminine, fpus) yates. G. De Sanctis offers ‘+ 
anew restoration of an obligatia praedit (SAG. iv, 62) found at Serra Or- 
lando, perhaps the ancient Herbita. P. Orsi’s discoveries “* on the Aeolian 
Islands have added to the Greek inscriptions collected by Kaibel (GC. xiv. 
383 ff.) and by G. Libertini °° twenty-three short epitaphs, ranging from 
the hfth or fourth century B.¢. to Roman Imperial times, a Christian crave- 
inscription of A.p. 470 and a stamped Jamp from the island of Lipara and 
iwo inscribed gravestones from that of Salina (Didyme). 

Turmng to itaty we note a fragmentary list of a well-known type 
xiv. 617 EH) found at Rhegium by S. Ferri,#*! a corrected reading in the 
first of the Tabulae Heracleenses (xiv.645) due to E. Schwyzer,** S: Brass- 
loff’s convincing reading 4" of a bilingual epitaph of Venusia (CLL. ix. 
6203), a number of graffiti and stamped amphorae from Pompeii,’ 
L.. Robert's identification # ofa victorious wrestler commemorated at Nea- 
polis (xiv. 739) and A. Wilhelm’s explanation “* of a difficulty in the letter 
addressed to Tyre by the Tyrians resident at Puteoli (xiv. B30), 

_ A, J. Leon has carried out several investigations into the inscriptions 
found in the six Jewish catacombs discovered at Rome. In one article ™ 
he discusses the phonetics of 494 such mscriptions, dating chiefly from the 
second and third centuries a.p., of which 366 are in Greck, 120 in Latin and 
tight in Hebrew or Aramaic: he concludes thar * the Jews of ancient Rome 
spoke essentially the same Greek that was prevalent among the lower classes 
in the first.few centuries of the Christian era" (p..233). In another 494 he 
deals with the names of the 517 persons mentioned tn these texts, showing 
that, though the Jews were a Greek-speaking community, a large majority 
of the names they bore were Latin, while Greek names in turn greatly 
outmmumber Semitic. In a third study “** he determines the proportions of 
the Greek, Latin and Semitic languages in the inseriptions under review, 
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concluding that the Greck texts outnumber the Latin by more than three 
to one. Elsewhere * he examines an epitaph from the Jewish catacomb 
on the Appian Way, which has been held by some scholars to prove tic 
existence at Rome of a Synagogue of the Rhodians,\ by others that of a 
Synavogue of the Herodians: Leon argues that the natne of the synagogue 
is lost and that the letters POAIWN record the name, of the man who 
erected this tombstone. J. B. Frey publishes 7 eleven newly-found Greek 
inscriptions—ten certainly Jewish m origin, one probably pagan—from 
the catacomb on the Via Appia. F. Fornari reports * on the eplara shical 
and other discoveries: made in the catacomb of S. Callisto, including a 
striking metrical epitaph commemorating a certain Euprosdectus, and ma 
new’ subterranean system at S. Lorenzo, where thirteen Greek inscriptions 
have been found, O_Marucchi discusses some of the cpitaphs so discovered, 
notably that of Earprosdectus,“" which he is di: pored to regard as Christian, 
those of wo cyodkaonKe! in the same catacomb," and that of Theodulus ** 
(SLE.G. iv. 127). H. Wollmann publishes “* two Christian epitephs from 
the Via Nomentana, E. Josi two others “4 from the catacomb af Pretestato, 
A.M. Schneider one 478 from that of SS. Pietro ¢ Marcellino. O, Maruceli 
describes 47° two epitaphs in the Christian Collection of the Capitolime. L. 
Curtius puts forward #7? an explanation of the occurrence of the nile 
Saphavdrradaos on a statue of Dionysus-Sabazins im. the Vatican, M. Mayer 
discusses 474 the relief of the apotheosis of Homer, the work of Archelats of 
Priene (/.G, xiv. 1295), found at Bovillae and now preserved in the British 
Museum, A. Wilhelm explains *” rwo difficulties in a letter of ac, a4 
relative to the tomb upon which it is engraved (xiv. 20go), E. ned ih ah 


zz 





accks " to locate the Syrian village of Magarataricha, mentioned mar 
epitaph from Concordia (xiv. 2334), and A. Degrassi publishes © a votives 
altar-trom the Karst, ie. 
Two collections of Roman antiquities containing some Greek inserip- \ 
tions—one in the Archacological-Epigraphical Seminar of the German 
University at Prague, the other in Pusey House, Oxford—have been 
published by A. Stein and by T. B, L. Webster ** respectively. 





VILL Asia Minor 


So many inscriptions of Asia Minor have been restored or interpreted 
in L. Robert's numerous articles "that it would swell this survey unduly 
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were I to record them all: [ must therefore content myself with men- 
tioning the most impoytant of Robert's contributions, leaving to forthcoming 
volumes of 5.4.@, to provide a complete register. Vol. TV of that periodical 
is mainly devoted to the western and northern portions of the peninsula; 
the remainder will‘lorm the scope of Vol. VI. E. Hanton has compiled a 
useful explanatory dictionary ** of officials, professions and titles men- 
tioned in Gregorre’s Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d’ Asie Mineure. 
OFS. Lambrino’ work,** in Roumanian, on Anatolian epigraphy, I know 
nothing. / 

The Greek cites of Carta ** are, as usual, well represented, Of a 
Troezenian déeree of the third or second century s.c., found at Theanvela 
and now pryserved at Paris, the text has not yet been published."* N, 
Greip| allergy ©" a new restoration of an important Halicarnassian document 
in. the British Museum (O0.G1. 16), the date of which has been much dis- 
puted, and shows that it must be later than 271 6.¢.; her solution of the 
problem 43, in the main, accepted by U. Wilcken,”° who. however, doubts 
part of Her restoration of the text and criticises her discussion of the intro- 
duction of the Serapis-cult under Ptolemy I.. Gell’s Note-Book gives an 
improved version “! of another Halicarnassian text (C./G. 2666), S- 
Lambrino publishes “* a stone from Lasus, now in the Louvre, containing 
a letter of 162-1 8.c, from Eumenes I of Pergamum announcing the renewal 
of the Nicephoria and a decree of [asus in response to it; R. Herzog has 
shown *" how this and a letter written by Eumenes to Cos on the same 
octasion mutually supplement each other and gives a revised restoration of 
the Lastan text. -A misunderstood inscription from Tasus has been ex- 
plained *' by L, Robert, who also corrects a number of errors in the readin: 
or interpretation of texts from Stratonicea,* Aphrodisias “* and Tralles,” 
To Cnidian epigraphy Gell’s notes make several contributions, and 
Wilhelm deals * with two published inscriptions of Nysa, 

Among the cities of Ioxta *"* Miletus and Ephesus claim our. chief 
attention, G. De Sanctis returns *“' to the famous podrsi-inscription of 
Miletus (3.2.6. 57), maintaining, agains: von Wilamowitz and Luria, that 
the eponymous position of the clowpyiyrms +Hv pokwGv proves not the 
power but the powerlessness of the poAtol and uttering a warning against 
the obscuration of the early constitutional history of Miletus by * hypotheses 
drawn from the condition of peoples utterly different in race and culture ° 
from the Milesians. S. Lambrino corrects 5 the reading of an interesting 
lex sacra (GIDL 5497), J. Zingerle argues ®" that the regulations for the 
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cult of Artemis Kithone (Mile, i, 7. 202) fall into line with other extant 
rules regarding purification, and K. Latte imqires *™* into the function 
of Zevs TeMorovpyés at Miletus (ibid. i. 7. 203, 204), S. A. Zebelev 
dates *"* the Milesian renewal of toomoArmia to Olbia (5.1.6.9 266) about 
330-8.0,, W. W. Tarn re-examines *" from the chronological pomt of view 
an important historical document (Mile, i. 3. 199), confirming his previous 
attribution of ir to about 275 B.c,, and L. Robert corrects and enlarges ™"* 
the record of a Milesian athlete (ibid, i, 9, 369), F. Cuumont comments *™ 
on the curny ofa Roman official, found at Didyma, where Gell also copied 
4 number of texts,°% some of which have not been otherwise recorded. 
5. Lambrino publishes," from Rayet’s copy and squeeze made in 1874, 4 
metrical dedication from Priene (/. v. Priene, 288), and other inscriphions 
of that same city are restored by A. Wilhelm *" and L. Robert ** (ibid. 
47, 1149). A. Oguse has made a series of valuable contributions ™ to the 
study of the records of Magnesia on the Macander. Numerous inseriptions 
excavated at Ephesus are provisionally published in J. Keil’s re rts?" 
Ainong them special attention may be called to a decicanon S15 19 Hacirnian 
dated aco, atl, a long text 9 of a.v. 246 celebrating the successes won 
against the Persians by Gordian II, a valuable sarcophagus-inscripnion *** 
of A.p. 204 quoting a letter granting permission for the use of the tomb (to 
which L. Wenger has devoted a special pace ar) anda building-record anf 
af the vteAcvelov tis iyfvixis, dedicated to Nero, Agrippina, Octavia and 
the Roman and Ephesian 6i\pos, followed by a list of those who contr- 
buted to its erection. Other problems of Ephesian epigraphy are tackled 
by H. Box “° and L. Robert,“*) who has also restored ™ a decree of Lebe- 
dus. W. Morel comments*™" on an epigram of Notium, A. Wilhelm 
corrects 824 the text ofa decree (O.G1, 309) from Teos, E. Ziebarth essays ** 
a restoration of a long decree of a Tean diacos, now m the British Museum 
(BM. Inser. 1032), and Y, Béquignon argues *** that the mpyo. of ‘Teos 
(C.L.G. 3064, 3081) are military rather than crvil anc territorial divisions. 
L. Robert restores inscriptions of Erythrae,*? of Magnesia ad Sipylum ** 
and of Smyrna," which is probably the place of origm of a votive relief 9 
recently added to the Ashmolean Museum. | 
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An inscription (2G. Rem. iv. 1638) of Philadelphia in Lyorw ™ affords 
L. Robert a basis for his study °° of the agonistic slowyaryeis in the Imperial! 
period, and the same scholar has also dealt “* with three Inscriptions of 
Thyatira., The copy of the Isis-hymn recently found at Cyme is the subject © 
of a thorough and fruitful examination 4 by P. Roussel, who compares it 
with the other extant versions, discusses its stvle and origin, and pots out 
how, though composed by a Greek, it preserves the character of Isis as an 
Egyptian goddess; W. Peek too has re-edited it in his work on the Andrian 
hymn. Otherwise there is little to record from Mysta and the Troad.® 
L. Robert emphasises ®* the importance of the cult of Zeds Tpowates at 
Pergamum (0.G/. 900): Wilamowitz comments ™" on an epizram from 
Ilium, now mn the British Museum (J?..M. Inser, 1004): Tarn uses ™8 a decree 
of that city (O.GJ. 219) for chronological purposes; decrees af Lampsacus 
and Parium are restored ™" by L, Robert, and 4 religious record of Apollo- 
nia on the Rhyndacus is explained “by J, Zingerle, A. Wilhelm offers “4t 
a new restoration of part of the decree of Cyzicus in honour of Antonia 
Tryphaena (.G,Rom, iv. 144), and L. Robert “4 of a fragment relative to 
the sale of priesthoods. | 

The Anubis-hymn from Cius In Brrirynia 5" has been) re-edited by 
W. Peek.* and V. Laurent has published *“ two third-century decrees, 
of Phocaea and Tenedos, accepting the éovAie of Chaleedon, 

In the discovery and exploitation of the epigraphical wealth of central 
Asia Minor British and American scholars have taken the leading part. 
The veteran explorer, W. M. Ramsay, has contributed, in conjunction with 
A. M. Ramsay, two articles ° oy * Ronan Garrisons and Soldiers in Asia 
Minor,’ based upon epigraphical evidence and containing new or revised 
texts from Ancyra, Iconium and Salarama, E. of Iconium, He has 
questioned *** the authenticity of an interesting document. of Konia, 
evoking a reply *“* from W. M. Calder, who supports. its. genuineness : 
Calder has further given an account *” of a Galatian saltus of the Sergi 
Paulli, attested by inscriptions found at Sinanli, Emirler and elsewhere, 
which in the later third century seems to have been a centre of persecution 
of the Christians, and discusses °°? the custom, apparently common in 
Phrygia, of the adoption of an intended son-in-law. In another article ®™! 
he decries the work of the American Society for Archaeological Research 
ii Asia Mirtor and the everyday experiences of the cpigraphist in central 
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Anatolia, discusses the epitaph of Helis, an early Christian athlete, at 
EFumenia, and makes valuable additions to his own previous accounts of 
the heresies which flourished in the Tembris Valley, at Laodicea Combusta 
and at Cotiacum: elsewhere *°° he treats separately three encratite epi- 
taphs, one of them previously unpublished, from the district of Laodicea. 
In. collaboration with W. H. Buckler and CG. W.-M. Cox, he hias continued 
the publication °* of the fruits of an expedition made by Cox and himself 
in. 7924 to the Lipper Tembris one ks these comprise 22 texts, almost all 
epitaphs, of which ten are here published for the first time and twelve in 
revised versions, H. Grégoire reviews ®"* in considerable detail the Byzan- 
tine inscriptions in Calder’s Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, i, and devotes 
a separate discussion °° to one of them (No, 323). Buckler deals 55* with 
gate-rscripvons at Orcistus and at Akdja-Shahr, near Suwerek; J. Zingerle 
examines,’?? with a wealth of linguistic parallels, three expiatory records 
from the shrine of Apollo Lairbenos, in which the misdeeds conlessed are 
transgressions against god rather than wrongs done to men; A. Wilhelm 
restores and interprets ** texts from Aludda and Aezani (O.G/. 475). and 
M. N. Tod ° a metrical epitaph from Gozlu. The inseription of Abercins, 
bishop of Hicropolis, * the unchallenged queen of all Christian inscriptions,’ 
maintains its pean interest. “A, Greiff, accepting, with the gréat 
majority Of scholars, its Christianity, seeks ®™ to solve some remaining 
problems of reading and exegesis and offers a translation of the whole . 
R. Fausti confines himself to an examination" ofits references to: Rome: 
other textual contributions are made ®™ by V. Smialek. —e. 

G. de Jerphanion edits * fifty-seven Greek and ten Latin mseriptions 
of Ancyra, with @ valuable bibliography, revisions of many texts and some 
added notes by R. M[outerde|: five Ancyran documents of special interest 
for Byzantine history are eacally examined “*4 by H. Gréevire.. Otherwise 
there ig nothing to report from Galatia save a series of works on the Monnu- 
mentum Ancpranum, the stady of which has received a fresh impetus from the 
discovery of the Latin version of the Aes gestae at Antioch ®*%.and has, indeed, 
become inseparable from that of the .Menumentum Antiochenum. Textual and 
exegetical comments are made by F. Gottanka ** and H. Markowski,97 
A. Fridrichsen comments *" on the general character of the record, and 
fiill-dress editions are presented by C_ Barini,"” CO, Ricci “9 and H. Maleo- 
yati,°" who is 1 be congratulated upon the demand, within two years, of a 
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second! edition of her useful collection of Augustus’ extant works. From 
PaPHLAGontA and Powrus °™ there is less to record: J. Zingerle suggests °™ 
a restoration ina textof Amastris UG, Rom. tii. By), and G. de Jerphanion 
gives a fresh reading *"" of the epitaph of a high-priest at Amasia and an 
unpublished grave-inscription from Sebastea, 

An epitaph from Lycra appears in the Hamburg Museum,*?> and 
L. Robert corrects 7" an inscription of Oenoanda (1G. Ram. iii. 1506) and 
collects °** the epigraphical evidence for the cult of the goddess Isis- 
Eleuthera m this region, _Acfurther fascicule ®* of the Tituli Astae Minoris 
has been issued by E. Kalinka, under the auspices of the Vienna Academy, 
containing the Greek and Latin texts of the Xanthus basin with the excep- 
ion of the city of Nanthus. Of the 329 inscriptions here collected, chiefly — 
from Patara, Pinara, Tlos and Cadyanda, 5 are Latin, » bilingual and 
giq Greek, and of this last class 119 appear here for the {fist time. The 
great majority of the texts are reproduced in facsimile, and there are 
excellent introductions describing the history, topography and archaco- 
logical remains of cach site, | 

‘The activities of the [talian Mission in Pamewyrta and Pismta during 
i922 are described * by V. Viale, who publishes a number. of stones 
collected at Adalia, of which the most interesting are an honorary inserip- 
tron about 7-4 8.c. for M. Plantius Silvanus, Imperial propraetor (No. 2), 
and a cursus fhonorum, probably that of Maximus, a friend of the younger 
Pliny (No.9); fourteen other inscriptions have been discovered at Pergi, 
in-the caves of Duden and Gurma, pai elsewhere in the district. Wilhelm" 
and Robert! deal with texts of Attalia, Robert ** and Salat ** correct 
an agonistic record of Perza, Robert throws light ** on a number of graffiti 
from one of the great Pisidian caves, and he ** and Zingerle 4 attack a 
gladiatorial problem presented by an inscription of Sagalassus (J.C, Rom. 
tii, 360), while E. N, Gardiner shows *7 the meaning and interest of the 
regulations governing the local sports held at Misthia. Valuable work has 
been done lor the inscriptions of Termessus major by R: Heberdey, who will 
publish the relevant fascicule of 7.A.M. He has restored ** an epigram 
from Termessian territory and has, in his comprehensive Termessische 
Studien, °™ discussed some of the important questions not suited for TAM. 
fet indispensable for the understanding of ‘Termessian history and chrono- 
bowls extent ol its territory, the effect-of the constitutio Antoniniana, 
the priesthoods of Rome and the Imperial house, the chronology of the 
aycves, a serics of seventeen leading families, and the eponymous officials 
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of the state. F_ Schehl examines *" an interesting honorary inscription 
of Termessus. | | 

In the second volume of the Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua,™ E. 
Herzteld and S. Guyer give an exhaustive account of two Christian sites 
in Critcra Trachea, but the epigraphical results (pp. 28, roy, 116) are 
sheht; the Byzantine inseriptions of Adana have been examined ** 
by H. Grégoire. 

Wilamowitz comments ** on a Cyprian inscription in the British 
Museum (8.M. faser. 978), and attributes ®"* to fifth-century Attica a 
‘ibid. metrical epitaph of unknown provenance in the same collection 
(jd. 1107). 


TX. SyvgiA AxD PALESTINE 


SYRIA is probably the provenance of a curious bronze money-box,™™ 
now in the Cabinet des Medailles at Paris, bearing a dedication 77 xwple 
‘Aropyen. An important enterprise has been inaugurated by the issue of 
the first fascicule of what is, in effect if not in claim, a Corpus of Greek and 
Latin peeaptas of Synai** it contaims 2to Greek and 48 Latin inscrip- 
tions (of which 42 and four respectively were previously unpublished), 
edited with admirable thoroughness by L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde and 
covering the provinces of Gommagene, and Cyrrhestica. Preparations for 
the continuation of the work are going forward.“** A. Wilhelm has pro- 
posed °"* an improved restoration of a passage in an inscription of Samosata 
(B.A0, Inser, 1o48a) honouring Antiochus 1 of Commagene, — An inscription 
of Septimius Severus has come to light ™ at Ma’ad, two Byzantine texts 
of Beyrout mentioning artisans have beer discussed ™ by R. Mouterde, 
and a sixth-century document, found probably near Tyre and now housed 
in the Louvre, petitioning Tiberius to accord the privilege of d4ovAle to an 
oratory (ecxTipics olkes), is investigated “"' by A. Dain and G. Rowillard. 
W. Spiegelberg questions “ Deissmann’s rendering of the phrase tp’ 6 
Tape on a number of Syrian glass vessels and in St. Matthew, xxvi. 99, 
regarding the 6 as relative and not mterrogative | Also dazu bist du hier}, and 
F. M: Abel discusses “ the name Zovoiwos found in a number of Syrian 
Inscriptions. 

_ Jj. Cantineau has edited six Greco-Palmyrene bilingual epitaphs 
discovered ai or near Palmyra, dating from the first and second centuries 
AD. Other epigraphical finds, not yet published, have been made 
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by H. Ingholt, and a bilingual decree of Palmyra, honouring with seven. 
public statues a wealthy citizen who had rendered services to merchants 
and to caravans, has been found on the road from Palmyra to the 
Euphrates.°" 

Sleady progress is being made, under the auspices of Yale University, 
with the excavation of Dura-Europus (Salihiyeh) on the Euphrates, and 
the results are published with exemplary promptitude by M. Rostovtzelf 
and his collaborators. In the report on the first season's work, he devotes 
a chapter °° to the inseriptions found on or close to the Palmyra-Gate of 
the city, dealing with some of the very numerous short texts roughly cut, 
mostly by soldiers of the garrison, on the lower parts of the inner walls of 
the gate, as well as with the more formal inscriptions engraved on monu- 
niental altars or on votive and funeral monuments, and summing up the 
significance of these records for the history of Dura. To the same scholar we 
owe an attractive summary" of *Yale’s Work at Doura,’ in which a 
dedicatory inscription on an altar of the god laribol is described and 
illustrated, as well as an exhaustive edition,” in which he collaborates with 
C. B. Welles, of a loan-contract, dated a.p. (21, written on a parchment. 
found in rg2g at the Palmyra-Gate. 

Among recently published mscriptions from Panestmve the most 
Important is unquestionably a Sidroyua Kalcapos acquired by Froehner in 
1878 and now added to the Cabinet des Meédailles at Paris: It apparently 
comes from Nazarcth, and F. Cumont, its first editor," assigns it to the 
reign of Augustus or possibly that of Tiberius, It is the translation of a 
Latin rescript, addressed to the legate of Syria or the procurator of Judaea, 
and deals with the violation of tombs and the trial sad punishment of those 
guilty of this crime in a way which, in Cumont’s view, ‘is calculated to 
produce a striking modification in the ideas which have been expresses 
regarding the evolution of penal law in the matter of the protection of 
tombs,” a development which he traces in some detail. If it belongs to 
Tiberius’ reign, it may possibly, he suggests, have been evoked by the stir 
consequent upon the empty tomb of Christ. To the study of this interesting 
document valuable contributions are made by F. M. Abel and M. IF 
Lagrange," by FE. Guq ™* and by G. De Sanctis,*t* who call in question 
some of Cumont’s judgments. 

A mosaic commemorative inscription has been found "4 in the 
synagogue of Beit Alpha, near Beisan, while at Nablus twenty-two stone 
seats, in two roughly semicircular rows, have been discovered,”® eleven of 
which bear dedicatory inscriptions in Greek, A Byzantine mosaic has 
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come to light® in the excavations on Ophel and other minor finds ™* 
in the Wilderness of Judah, An epigram of El ‘Audie serves as the starting- 
point of A. Alt’s investigation “ of the Palestinian /imes,and the famous 
mosaic map of Madaba forms the subject of a scholarly essay by P. 
Thomsen dealing primarily with its representation of Jerusalem, and also 
enters into A. E. Mader’s article ®° on the basilica of Mamre, near Hebron. 
5. Brassloff secks **" to solve the riddle of an epitaph from Ascalon, and 
A. Alt reconstitutes ™* a broken seventh-century epitaph of Gaza and 
subjects to a searching scrutiny “*'a mosaic inscription, probably of aw. 561 
or 562, unearthed during the War some 21 lem, south of Gaza and wrongly 
supposed to mark the tomb of St. George, the patron saint of England. 
_ The oft-disputed question of the identity or difference of the sites 
Kanata and Kanatha is reopencd @4 by M. Dunand, who shows, by 
reference to five new stelae commemorating a hydraulic undertaking of the 
legate Cornelius Palma (a.p. 104-8), that Kanatha (Qanawat, to the N. of 
the Jebel Druz) ts to be distinguished from Kanata (Kerak, some 20 km. 
W. of Soucida). A late epitaph from Kerak is published by Abel "5 
and a mosaic from Sou¢ida by C. Diehl." J. Zingerle explams ©? the 
puzzling word evxvovatze found in a bilingual dedication from Kalat 
raq (2.6, Kom. ii. 1339), At Gerasa (Jerash) many new texts have been 
unearthed, while others, previously known, have been more accurately 
copied and restored. With a few of these J. W. Crowfoot deals,™* but the 
great majority are edited by A. H. M. Jones in three articles, in one ™ 
of which he completes two already known documents, while in the other 
two ®° he publishes 72 inscriptions (nine Latin and the rest Greek or 
bilmgual), dating from the first to the sixth century A.D. and comprising 
a wide variety of types, among which dedicatory and honorary inscriptions 
predominate while epitaphs are few: Nos. 14, 16 and 9g may be singled out 
as specially interesting. H. J. Cadbury contributes a note * on the word 
Georpigeo, which occurs in No, 14. | 
A Greek text discovered at Nineveh in 1904-5 still awaits publication. 
In an article on the sculptured dotpayeaAlzovtes seen by Pliny in the atrium 
of Titus, C, Picard discusses ** an inscribed bronze astragalos of the sixth 
century 8,C., found at Susa, to which it was probably carried by Darius 
after the fall of Miletus in 494. K,F, Johansen describes ™* @ group of 
clay sealings of the Seleucid period from Warka (Uruk), and A. Wilhelm 
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corrects ®° a misinterpretation of an apotropaic formula from Turkestan 
(CLG, 4673). 
X. AFRICA 


With the Greek inscriptions of Egypt I deal in my biennial bibliography 
in. the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 

I. Bochringer’s account ®* of recent archaeological research in the 
Cyrenaica contains a number of the shorter texts already published. YV. 
Groh’s article “* on some noteworthy Cyretiean inscriptions I know only in 
a brief summary." The admirably ilustrated report ™ of G. Oliverio. 
on the work carried out at Cyrene m 1927 includes a preliminary publication 
of twenty-one texts, among which we may note |a) the dedication ofa temple 
and porticocs m honour of Trajan’s final subjugation of Dacia, (b) a 
bilingual inscription recording Hadrian’s restoration of a inulding destroyed 
in the great Jewish rising, and (¢) the inscription on the base of a statue of 
Co. Cortelius Lentulus Marcellinus, consul in 56 B.c. Among the epi- 
graphical discoveries not yet published is the will ™® whereby Ptolemy 
Buergetes I] lefi his kingdom to Rome. | 

Several of the published inscriptions of Cyrene have been the objects 
of closer study.. I am unable to read A. Dovatour’s article ™! in Russian 
on the ‘ Founders’ Stele,’ while that “? of S. A. Zebeley on the grants of 
grain, Which he regards not as free gifts but as sales at normal price in times 
of famine, | know only in E. Bickermann’s review." §. Ferri also com- 
ments °** upon these two inscriptions, as well as upon the * Decretals.” ° 
L. Robert contributes “** to the restoration and interpretation of the decree 
in honour of Barcaeus and another decree (O.G.. 767), P. Roussel dis- 
cusses “*" the Cyrencan iambic Hymn of Isis, which represents her as. 
‘the unique goddess, common to aera a summing up im herself all 
powers over the world,’ and W. Peek re-edits ** both this hymn and also 
a cognate epigram from Cyrene, while yon Wilamowitz comments “" on 
a group of texts which attest a cult of Zets MnAlyics and the Eumenides 
there. Two dialect forms have been discussed] by PL Maas **" and W. 
Schulze,"' G. La Pira has devoted along and careful study to the private 
nature of the procedure introduced by the senadus consulium de repetnnidis 
recorded on the © Stele of Augustus * and to the processual content of the 
enactment in gencral,““ and attention may also be called to W. von 
Uxkull-Gyllenband’s able review " of the treatment of the Augustan edicts 
by Stroux and Wenger, von Premerstein and Arangio-Ruiz (see 7.H.S8. 
xix. 215), | 
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But it is the constitutional éi¢ypopnpa which has aroused the greatest 
interest and evoked the warmest controversy. In our own language the 
document 1s discussed " by M. Cary, who examines it paragraph by 
paragraph from the constitutional standpoint, concluding fest it belongs 
to 922-1 B.c. and represents *a fair compromise between oligarchy and 
democracy, with little trace of dictation on the part of Ptolemy I, whose 
constitutional prerogative compares favourably with that of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes in his kowdv t&v “EAAfvev, and by J. A. O. Larsen, who 
also supports a date about 322, but regards the constitution as oligarchic, 
though not excessively narrow: the fiéypaypa made, he holds, ample 
provision for Ptolemy's supremacy over the city, which retamed only 30 
much independence as he chose to leave it. A. Segré, too, arnzucs ™™ 
in fayour of a date about 322, as.do also S. A. Zebelev "=? and P. Zancan,"™* 
whose discussion is summarised by L. Robert.“ On the other hand, 
S. Ferri,"*" who gives a facsimile of the inscription and some textual notes, 
and G. De Sanctis *** maintam their original dating of the document in or 
about 248 8.c, Segré agrees with De Sansetha in regarding the Siéyporuer 
not as a royal reseript but as * a collection of laws emanating from the city 
itself, or, more precisely, from an extraordinary constituent authority, or 
from a legislator to whom assembly and Bova or the gerusia had accorded 
the necessary powers.” V. Ehrenberg, indeed, goes so far as to deny ** 
the name Siéypappa to the document before us, which * builds upon a 
Bidrypeype, by which it is promoted and influenced, but is in itself the work 
of a Cyrenean authority, in all probability the vopofira:,’ Both he and 
F. Taeger,*™ to whom we owe a text of the Inscription accompanied by an 
excellent historical commentary, question the applicability of De Sanetis’ 
phrase * Magna Charta of Cyrene’ to a * regulation forced by a Ptolemy 
upon a city subjugated in‘war": De Sanctis replies that it was a treaty in 
which Cyrene safeguarded its autonomy to the best of its power, | 

The epigraphical discoverics made elsewhere in North Africa—an 
inscribed vase at Gurgi,®™ near Tripoli, six Greck epitaphs in a Christian 
catacomb at Sirte,"™ a semi-metrical tomb-inseription at Leptis Magna,"™ 
two leaden seals, a defxie and seventeen amphora-handles at Carihage,““ 
and an epitaph from Dugga (Thamugadi) **—do not ¢all for detailed 
notice here. | 
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AMASEA 
[Pis. VII-XI11,] 
I 
New Vases py THE AMASs PAINTER 


In my Attic Black-figure: a Sketch 1 gave a short account of the Amasis 
ainter, and a list of his works.) Since then, I have published a vase by 
um, and fragments of six or seven others; * and Dr. Kraiker has prefixed 

an important study of him to his Epiktetes.® One or two of the following 
¥ases are mentioned in my A.B.S. list: but most of them are new, 

My thanks are due to Senator Marchese Giorgio Guglielmi di Vulci and 
to Captain E.G, Spencer-Churchill for their kind permission to publish vases 
in their collections; to Caystain J. E. Acland, Dr. L. D. Caskey, Prof. A. 
von Salis, Dr. A. Maiuri, Dr. P. Marconi, Mr. H. W, Maxwell, Mr. A. Merlin, 
Dr. A. Minto, Dr. B. Nogara, and Mr. E. Stefani for their kind permission 
to publish vases in Dorchester, Boston, Heidelberg, Naples, Palermo, 
Bristol, the Louvre, Florence, the Vatican, and the Villa Giulia: to Mrs. 
Ure for sending me photographs of the Dorchester fragments and allowing 
me to publish them; to Prof. C, Albizzati for generously waiving his claim 
to publish the Vatican fragments; to Mr. G. R. Stanton for help at Bristol; 
to my wife for all the photographs reproduced except fifteen. 


__ AA (PL. VIT and Figs. 1-2). Amphora, from Vulci, in the collection 
of Senator Marchese Giorgio Guglielmi di Vulci, at Rome. 
This yase belongs to the same class as the fourteen amphorae Nos. 
3 to 16 im my list (4.8.5, pp. 32-9). Most of those, however, are small, 
thirty centimetres high or sah whereas the new amphora jis full-sized— 
T omitted to measure it, but it must be about the same height as the New 
York amphora, which is forty centimetres high: A red line on the topside 
of the mouth at each edge, a pair below the picture, a pair above the base- 
rays, none above the pictures or on the neck. Above the pictures, a floral 
pattern, the same to every detail as in the Munich senpnores At each 
side, not the single line which is normal in this part of the amphora, but a 


double, as in nearly all Amasian amphorae. 


' ABS. pp. ty, 21-3, and 47-6, 

1 BR, 11, po. g-4.and Pl, 3, 1-9 [vase ity Cale 
Ashby); pis. + Fi, i6, pe Pi, is Ty PL VS 
a6, and pp. 064 and 259 (fregments of ihrer vases is 
London); C.P2 Oatord, BE, He, Pl. 4; figs. 1g, 16, 
17 and 28, ent) ted, pp. yi? (fragments of dhrre or 
four im Oxtord), 

Fottinck, 44, pp. t4i—jo. See also Schweiterr, 


‘low the picture, a brown 





(oid... Pp 182-15. . 

* F.-K. Plor54, ¢ anc iti, p, 2ey, Nowe, bey the 
way, that there is a good deal of restoration in (his 
vase; lor ietanee, te befl-hirul tigate on the Dion 
son aide in modern from the waist down, the right hand 
Inchdhed, aml the lege of his oeighbour are modern 
thigh mit the fret, 
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line, The topside of the mouth is black, Underneath the foot, a black 
dipinto, A. 

On one side of the vase, Dionysos, kantharos in hand, preets a young 
man. The god ts preceded by a small satyr. who strikes a dance-attitude: 
knees bent, right arm extended downwards, the lefi at right angles to the 
body, with the forearm turned down, The young man is naked: his right 
forearm is raised in greeting; his left forearm is lost, but it was extended 
downwards. Hermes is behind him: wearing short chiton, fawnskin, hat, 
and boots. ‘These three figures, or four, are the pith of the picture; but 
they are eked out by two others, both of youths. One follows Dionysos : 
he is naked, ancl holds a spear in his left hand, a little oil-pot in his right, 





Fat. 1. PevursT oF aw Awnrino i, ie Ino ears 1 (339) 


The orher follows Hermes, dressed in long chiton and mantle, and using a 
spear as a staff. 

e It is probably thie arrival of Dionysos among mortals, bearing the 
crit ol wine, The subject B nol uncommon in vases of the time: it if 
special favourite of an artist who is connected with the Amasis painter— 
the Affecter.® ‘The youth on the Guglielmi vase, the bearded men on the 
Aflecter’s, crhaly be [karios, who welcomed Dionysos inte Atica, and received 
from tum wine and the vine." This is an old suggestion, which awaits 
confirmation from inscriptions. As to the Hanking fieures, the young man 














* Munich rag? (Pahl, Pig: 2223: Northwick, Pli-a5, a4): EAL B pat fibdal op | 
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with the spear is repeated almost unaltered on the other side of the vase, 
and elsewhere in. our painter's work; and another favourite of his is the 
naked youth hoiding a round aryballos, of Corinthian type, by its cord.7 
It would be idle to seek names for these two: they are onlookers, courtiers, 
retinue: let us call them Rosincrantz and Guildenstern, | 

In the middle of the other picture, a herald (not necessarily Hermes) 
is Walking with a dog on the lead, His costume and caduceus are the same 
as in the Hermes on the other side of the vase, but he is bearded. He locks 
round towards 4 warrior who is dressed in a short chiton belted, and a 
helmet, and holds his sheathed sword in his right hand and his spear in his 
left. On the other side of Hermes is just such another warrior, his legs a 
little closer together, and his head tited up. To the left of the trio is 
(Guildenstern; to the nght, Rosincrantz. Po 

This picture brings to mind the little amphora by the Amasis painter in 
the Louvre, where a warrior is walking. away with adog onachain.* Pottier 
has called the Paris warrior either Pandareos stealin BS Galden Hound, or 
Herakles with Cerberus.” Pfuhl has pointed out that both interpretations 
are impossible.” The pariter likes Lar and gives lus warrior ane. The 
warrior is taking lus dog to the battlefield like the Athenian in Mikon’s 
picture of Marathon.” It seems likely that the Paris picture ts primarily 

a warrior leaving home *:—soldier, father or counsellor, mother or wife.. 
But the painter lias spiced it with a trident, and if the purchaser calls the 
figures Ares, Poseidon, and Aphrodite, will not complain, In our vase also, 
the dog is probably without mythical import. I take the subject to be a 
meeting of two heroes: ™ one of them being escorted by a herald (whether 
Hermes or a mortal), The tilted chin of the neht-hand warnor 1s not 
without significance: he is the nobler of the two, and the other is being 
ushered into hus presence. 

In style our vase has much in common with the Mumch amphora 
1389, No. 6in my list (F,-R. Pl 154, 1, and iii, p. 224), but even more with 
the ovoid neck-amphora in Castle Ashby, in my list No, 17 (BS_K., 11, 
Pl. 2, 1-3, and p, 3), It belongs to the pariter’s early sate: 


BB CE: 3).. Fragment of an amphora, from Selinus, in Palermo. 
Published in Afon. Lincei, 32, Pl. g2, 8; and here from a new photograph. 
(Gabrici calls it * part of a small hydria,’ but it must asic ror a 
one-piece amphora (amphora type A or B) of considerable size. Dionysos 
is mountine his chariot. His Hight hand holds the kantharos, his. left held 
goad and reins. On the left of the fragment, part of the two-line sicde- 
rder. Beautiful drawing. 





* Cf, his Munich amphora, FoR. lil, p. aeg, anil ppagt tlesersny ty 19 Thimlhg bekrye se, 
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Fei. 5.—Omocnon is Beorron (EE), 


CG. A small, very fine fragment of a neck-amphora, from Cumae, in 
Naples, [1 seems, from the special curve, to be part of just such a vase as 
the three signed neck-amphorae in Paris and Boston. What remains of 
the picture 1s the upper part of a female head, facing right, and a bit of the 
upper border. The diadem, a red band bordered with black and sur- 
mounted by a row of black triangular ornaments, 1s exactly the same as in 
the Thetis of the Boston Achilles vase; the fringe of hair over the forehead 
is the same; the pattern above the picture is the same spiral, and the spiral 
is extremely rare in this position on neck-amphorae. The hair-fringe 
recurs on the Munich amphora 1389, in the Helen (F.-R, tii, p. 224; No. 6 
in my list), and on the Louvre amphora F 96, in the left-hand woman on the 
Kyknos side, although this detail is not visible in the publication (CLV. 
Louvre, D1, He, Pl. 05, 5 and 8, and Pl. 17, 9; No. 5 in my list), 


DD. Oinochoe in Wiirzburg, inv. 969. The shape is unusual: a sort 
of olpe, with flat mouth and low handle; but very fat, almost as fai as 
an otnochoe shape IIT, Two men: one playing the Bute, the other facing 
him, with two branches ofivy. Slight work, late. Compare Il, below. 


EE (Figs. q—5 and Pl. VIII, 1). Oimochoe, shape 111, in Bnstol, H 803, 
That there were vases in the Bristol Museum L learned many years ago from 
Mr. E. 5. G. Robinson; photographs were given me by Mr. J. W. Lawrence; 
those here reproduced are my wife's. ‘The patterns are lotus-bud above the 
picture, a black line at each side, and a brown line below; the regular 
patterns im oinechoai of this shape at this time, A red line runs round the 
vase below the picture. At the lower junction of the handle there is a 
black palmetie, with a red heart, a black line with white dots just outside 
the heart, and a pair of short red horizontal lines linking the volutes.. The 
subject is the hunter’s return, An archer, bearded, wearing Oriental 
costume, has shot a hare, and brings it to a sienior who 1s dressed in chiton 
and himation and ses a spear as a staff. To left and mght, our Danish 
friends, one bearded, ore almost smooth-faced, but both wearing cloaks 
and holding spears, and with dogs beside them. Nearly everything shows 
in the photographs: but not the white belly-stripe of the hare; and the 
spotting of his coat, and of half the harlequin-suit, with pairs of little incised 
strokes. The white dog has a red eve. A rather late work and not very 
careful. The subject recalls the London olpe B 52, No. 24 in my list 
(Rev. arch. 1891, ii, 8, 967: Cloché, Les classes, Pl. 15, 7 and the Louvre 
amphora F 26, No, 4 in my list (C.V, Louvre, IIT, He, Pl. 14, 1: and 4, and 
Pl, 18, 2-3), The subject of the olpe is undoubtedly the hunter’s return, 
In the Louvre picture, the two middle figures are very like ours, but the 
boy 1s by no means certainly a hunter—the hare may be a gift from an 
admirer, as in our painter’s Paris cup-kotyle {Pottier, Pls. 17-18, A 479). 


FF (Vigs. 6-8.and Pl. VITI, 2), Oinochoe, shape 111, in the collection of 
Captain E.G. Spencer-Churchill at Northwick Park; formerly in the Rycroft 
collecnon. This is No, 391m my list (4.8.5., p. 45), but as it has never been 
published, L return toit. The upper edge of the vase is red. Behind the 
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vase, a black palmette just like that of the Bristol jug, except that there are 
no white dots. The subject isa revel. A woman is playing the flute, and a 
youth, dressed m a himation and holding a branch of ivy in his hand. 
treads a measure. Two naked youths are dancing one on each side of the 
par, [hey wear garlands—hypothymides—bandolier-wise: a red band 
edyrecl above with white dots. a W Vir bellies protrude: not, I fancy, because 
the painter thinks of the boys as fat, but because the dance they are executing 
comprises, besides movements of the legs and arms, abominable contortions 
ofthe belly and the rump. 





Puy, Cy sececce MM THE SPENCER-Cimeiin., Cxoltrorrie IFF'. 


The tate-girl wears a sleeved chiton, and a himation, The sleeves 
reach hall-way down the forearm and fit quite close to the arm. ‘The sleeved 
chiton is a rarity at this time,!* | 

| spoke of the Northwick vase in my list as perhaps a school-piece. It 
is hastier than sometimes, and not of fine quality, but I believe it to be by 
the painter himself, in his laxer later style. 














Ser Amelung ie Pauly-Wisana, 9,¥, sapere: he wrote) ie the ivory atatetic from E.plesies en Clig- 
Keri an Bacher in Jokrbuch, gz. p.r7, An early  gautinuple (Hogarth, Epkens, FioXKI). 
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The left arm of the nght-hand youth is in part repainted, and so are 
portions of the flute. 





at 


Foi #—i hwo js Tn Season) Conta harp (FF), 


GG. Fragment of an omochoe [probably shape [IT rather than an 
olpe), from the Acropolis, m Athens. It is not figured by Graef and 
Langlotz, nor can | find it mm ther text. Above, triple net-pattern, with 
interdois; the left side-border a relief-line. What remains of the picture is 
part of the two left-hand heures. The second figure is a woman standing 
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to the night and playing the flute: head and shoulders are preserved, and 
part of the flute. To her left, forehead and raised left hand of a male. 
Phese two figures were evidently replicas, with slight variations, of the two 
left-hand figures on the Northwick oinochoe. Three details: the earring 
is the same red dot, some way below the car, asin the Northwick flute-girl ; 
the necklace is the same crinkled line; and the feminine eye in both is 
particularly narrow, with the lower line convex to the upper instead of 
concave. This fragment is not figured by Langlotz: he does figure a 
fragment which | have not seen, but which is equally Amasian and may 
belong to the samevase. 2234 (nee and Langlotz, Pl, 95) gives the upper 
part of two figures turned to the left. One js bearded, and wears a himation; 
the other is naked, raises his right arm and sticks out his belly. Now these 
correspond to the two right-hand figures on the Northwick vase, except 
that in ours the lefi-hand one is bearded. Langlotz speaks of a red stripe, 
bordered by dots, running thagonally across the dancer's breast: this is 
evidently the hypothymis of the Northwick dancers. Langlow says of the 
dancer: * Behind, a tunbelly. The curve, however, might equa a well 
represent arump.” But I see a navel on it, which would be unusual. 

No. 2240 in the catalogue is described as * very like 2239 and possibly 
from the same vase." 1 have not seen it. 





HH (PL EX). Oinochoe, from Vulci, in the Vatican, Mus. Greg. ii, 
Pl.t,2. [had noticed that this vase was connected with the Amasis painter, 
but it was Webster who persuaded me that it should be by the painter 
himself. I have now examined it again, and had it photographed: and I 
have no doubt that it is 4 late work of the Amasis painter. A man, dressed 
in chiton and himation, and ivy-wreathed, sits on a camp: tool, holding a 
staff.in his left hand, and a flower close to his nostrils in his right. To him 
a youth, ivy-wreathed, and wearing the himation only, with an ivy-branch 
in each hand and a lyre in his left.. Behind the man, a youth in a short 
cloak, with a spear-staff, and beside him a dog; behind the youth with 
the lyre, a woman, wearing peplos, cloak, and earrings of three red dots: 
and a fawn. The shape of the vase is a variety of “ oinochoe shape I": 
the body very fat, the foot echinoid. The handle is high and concave; 
but it 1s much restored, and so is the palmette at the back of the handle. 

Not gods (Apollo, Zeus, Artemis, Ares), but simple mortals. Musician, 
and judge or other authority. The fawn is a pet like the dog. “The seated 
man, with his wand-stick and his flower, recalls the right-hand listener on 
the Andocidean amphora in the Louvre,” and our vase probab! belongs to 
the same period, unless indeed it be a little later. The folds of the woman’s 
peplos are of the same type as in the Boston Achilles vase (chitons of Apollo, 
Termes, Achilles), only more cumbrous. 


Il (Fig.9). Lekythos in the Villa Giulia Meese collection). 
The vase is not of the same shape as the lekythos Louvre F wi, No. 34 
in my list (Pottier, Pl. 69). The body is pear-shaped, and neck and mouth 
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are much asin the canonical lekythos of the red-figured period. (The 
handle and the lower part of the vase with the foot are lost.) There are 
lekythoi of this type, by various painters, in Frankfort (Schaal, Vasen tn 
Frankfurt, Pl. 21,6), Syracuse (Afon. Lineet 17, p. 166, Fig. r21 and p. 167, 
Fig. 122), London (B 292; B 586), and elsewhere. 

Above the picture, black tongues: at each side, and below, a line- 
Red Jines on the outer edge of the mouth; just inside the mouth; on the 
shoulder-fillet; and below the picture. The picture consists of two figures: 
aman facing right, playing the flute, and another facing left, with a phiale 





Fed. @—Lakyte oman Viena Cerin (E1), 


and a cloth in his nght hand. The picture is a free replica of that on 
the Wirzburg omochoe gbhg, No. DD above; but on the Iekythos the 
right-hand man ts singing, for his mouth ts wide open, A break has 
removed his lower lip. | 

Webster tells me thar Rumpf attributed a Iekythos in the Villa Giuha 
to the Amasis painter: it must have been this. 


JJ (Pig. to). Fragment of a lekythos, in Boston, Fairbanks, Ca/., Pl. 
39, No..956, 2. A youth wearing a cloak. 

From the tiny reproduction in the catalogue T suspected that this 
fragment was by the Amasis painter; and the photograph kindly sent me 
by Dr. Caskey shows that it is. On the shoulder, lotus-bud. From a 
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lekythos according to Fairbanks, and Caskey agrees. Not late. The 
photograph is a little larger than the original. 


KK. Fragment, from Capua, in Capua (embedded by a modern 
restorer into the late black-figured oinochoe 152), From a vase of no 
great size. What remains is the head and shoulders of a youth to right, 
with beard just sprouting; the forehead-hair is a row of spirals. He is 
clothed, probably in chiton and himation. Time of the Guptielad vase. 


LL. Fragment, from Selinus, in Palermo, published by Gabrici in 
Mon. Lincet, 32, Plo gt, 1. ‘The greater part of a frontal chariot, with part 
ofa figure in the car, and of the goad, and the upper half of a man to the 
left. The fragment is in my ABS list, No. 40: | mention it here because 
I there hazarded the conjecture that it might come froma vase of the same 
shape as my No. 35, Louvre F 70 (Pottier, Pl. 69): that was before I had 
seen the fragment; it is not from such a vase, and I do not know what it is 
from—some rare kind of small bowl.’ It is shiny black inside; the wall is 
thin; the lip is offset; the topside of the lip is black with a red line at the 
inner edge. 


MM. Cup. In 1903 the Boston Museum acquired seven small frag- 
ments, making up to two, of a cup with the signature Apaots eroucev, 
and they were published by Miss Walton in 1g07.“4 They give parts of 
two large eyes; two spiral tendrils; and remains of a figure between the 
eyes (Pl X, By). | 

In 1922 Mrs; Ure published a cup-fragment which had been in the 
Dorset Museum at Dorchester since 1885. Parts of two cyes: between 
them the figure, almost complete, of a reveller; the fragmentary signature 

-»§ emoulcev] (PIX, 3). Mrs. Ure showed that the style was the 
same as in the Boston Amasis fragments: 

The fact is, that the Dorchester [ragment is part of the same cup as 
the fragments in Boston. Other fragments of this cup are in the magazine 
of the Vatican: a few of these had already been put together when I 
first saw them two years ago; T added others then; and yet others, includ- 
ing the handles, after a good deal of search, this year. 

The shape is strange for a black-figure cup (Fig. 11). The lipless 
bowl passes mto the stem, and the stem into the foot, In uninterrupted 
curves, 4 “ one-piece’ cup, then, of the favourite red-figure type— type 
BB" Passing to details; the stem is stout; the edge of the foot, reserved as 
usual, is concave and flares downwards—as in cups of what I call ‘type 
A, the type of the Munich Exckias cup or of rediHeuted eye-cups,17 The 
underside of the foot is flat and reserved, as in the earlier examples of 
type A. The inside of the stem is black for most of the way up. The 
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\lower part of the cup is treated in a most unusual manner: the whole 
space between the decoration and the small fillet which marks the junction 
jof the stem with the topside of the foot is reserved, without even a ground- 
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line\to separate it from the area of decoration, The fillet itself ts red, and 
the space between the fillet and the edge of the foot is black. 

There is one minor point in which the shape differs from most cups 
of * type B*: the little foot-fillet is farther from the edge. “This peculiarity 
recurs in the carly red-figured cup New York 14.1g6.1, which is assigned 
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to the Menon painter by H. R. W. Smith." The shape of the New York 
cup, as Smith well observes, is unconventional: our cup agrees with it 
in the stout stem, in the treatment of the underside of the foot, and above 
all in the position of the little foot-filler. The profile of the vertical edge 
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is different. Perhap 
in both cups: the i 
handles. 


[ do not reeall any other reserved cup-stems™: and the lack /@f 
ground-line is yery rare in cups of any kind,” Remember that two @f] 
the neck-amphorae signed Amasis—those in Boston—have no ground-ling} 

Now the decoration. An eye-cup of a peculiar kind, Inside, a small] 
neat porroneion, within a border of three lines (Fig, 12). Outside, eyés, 
figures, flowers. A pair of big eyes on each half. Between each pair Ja) 


figure, At cach handle, flowers. 
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worth noting, that the use of * reserve” is unusual] 
maisis painter reserves the stem, the Menon painter the} 













The figure on one side is a woman, standing, dressed in chiton and 


himation. The lower end of a branch is seen to the right of her leg 


(Pl. X, a}. The larger of the Boston fragments joins on the right, 2 Vi: 
gives, besides the branch held in the hand, bits of the chiton | amc 


imation (Pl, X, B). 


The other vestiges on the Boston fragment have not been explaine 
so far as [ know, or even described. Let us look for a parallel. Likeg 
figure, of course, is the woman on the Northwick jug (Pl. VIIT, 2): buts) 
is playing the flute, and that docs not explain the remains on the Bost 
fragment. But turn to the second figure fram the left on the Vatie 
oinochoe (Pl. EX),. The Vatican figure holds an ivy-branch in the 
hand like ours, and in the left hand a lyre. Now we understang 
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remains on the Boston fragment: they are the lower outside cornedof a 


lyre, with a bit of the string-rest, the lower end of the outer lyre-ar 
plectrum-cord, and (the white speck above the eyebrow) the en 
the cross-bar, Failing the Vatican oinochoe, the mastoid bowl 
Louvre, F 70, might have yielded the same clue.*! | 
As to the smaller Boston fragment; it joins the Vatican fragm 


| the 
of 
if the 






ent to 


the left of the lyre-player and gives the upper half of the left-hand eye 


(PI. X, y). 


The handle-ornament to the lefi of the lefi eye is almost complete 
(Pl. X, 6), and T have restored it, by supplying a stretch of tendril, in my 
sketch (Fig. 14), The ornament has much in common with the more 
elaborate handle-decoration of the signed neck-amphorae.™ 

To the lett of the handle-ornament we find a pair of feet (Pl. X, 6 and), 
They belong to the figure between the eyes on the other half of the cup. 
The rest of this igure, and parts of both cyes, are given by the Dorchester 


fragment (Pl. X, 3}. 


Then we come to a bit of the left-hand eye, and to 


the lower part of the ornament at the handle (PI. X. yj. Half this handle 





"To tee nf cup agned by Charhrylion anid 
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© Of fomdless cup, with merrytheughr hanilles, m 
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eye. @ fider; beyond the cyes, flowers, Earlien 


red-figure style A fragment in Floreare, from ihe 


Campani collection, giving port of an oye and of 
a flower (0.7. Florence JH, 02, Pho1g, right thied 
Frou the bottom), comes either from this cmp, ar 
from one like it, for the flower bb of exactly the came 
rare |ppe ad in the Vatican cup. 

" Pottier, Pl. bos Me. 45 in my lint, 488), p95, 

Tite handie-decoration of the Paris vase, Jucobe- 
thal, Orumswe gr. Tater, Pl, 44, 2, and CV, Osh, 
Méd.. Pla6: of the Boston, Jalrethefie, 10, p 16 aod 
Jocobethal, op.cit., Pl, ag, @f 
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is wanting; what you see to the right in the general view (Fig. rr) is the 
inside of the off handle-half. 

Now let us turn back to the gorgoneion inside the cup (Fic. iz). J 
have not seen the gorgoncion on a fragmentary small stand in Athens,™ 





Fic, 1¢.—Coe MM, Isrts: VatTicax, 


and cannot be sure from the reproduction that it is by the Amasis painter: 
butit is at least very like our gorgoneion, One uncanny detail: both have 
white ears; so has the black-figured gorgoncion on the large amphora by 
the Amasis painter in Berlin. 





Fie, 14.—fur MM: Soop A. 


Some measurements, Diameter about 18 cm., height 7-5, diameter 
of the foot 7-5, of the tondo 4-5. | 

Clay, glaze, and the more formal elements of the decoration are of 
the same singular beauty as the shape. The figure-work js comparatively 


* Oract and Langlotz, Fl. 100, a4. 
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slight. Mrs. Ure observed that in some respects the fragments in Boston 
and Dorchester were more closely related to red-figure than. to black- 
figure.™ The complete cup confirms that impression, The reveller 
recalls such early works of E:piktetos as the signed cup formerly in the 
Pourtalés collection,*® and should be of the same period. Humped 
shoulders like the lyre-player’s are common, as Kraiker has pointed out, 
in carly red-ligure. 


MM 6is.. Gup, In the cup just reconstructed, the most important part 
still missing is the face, breast, and forearm of the lyre-player, with most 
of her lyre: Here a fragment, from the Castellani collection, in the Villa 
Giulia, comes to our aid (Fig. 14,4). Itis not from the same cup, but from 
another of the same type and by the same hand. It gives the upper part of a 
woman playing the lyre; the edge of the big eye to the right of her; and the 
inner end of the cycbrow, for that is what the thicker line to the right of 
the strings is. The woman’s pupil, now partly lost, is red. The lower 
line of the eye is convex to the upper, as in the Acropolis fragments isee 
above, GG), and the earring is a single red dot. Dirt on the cheek makes 
the mouth look longer than it is. The usual black or brown line near the 
edge of the bow! is omitted. Be 

1 have found four fragments of the same cup among the Campana 
fragments in the magazine at Florence (Fig. 14, 6). The first (B) joins on 
the left, and gives the rest of the himation on the shoulder, and bits of 
the left-hand eye and brow, The second fragment (y) joins on the right, 
and gives part of the right tear-gland, a bit of chiton patterned with crosses, 
and a bit of himation. The third Florence fragment (8) does not join: 
it gives the lowest part of the handle-ornament—just such a flower as in 
the signed cup; and more, at the left extremity of the fragment (hardly 
visible in the photograph), part of the figure on the other half of the exterior 
—the white loot ofa female moving quickly leftward. The fourth frag- 
ment (¢) gives a piece of handle-decoration, but whether it comes: from 
the same handle as (5) docs not appear. To Jeft and right are traces of 
the two handle-roots: between them, a palmette of the same kind as in 
the signed cup, but here the beart is red, and the petals sit not in a pair 
of spirals, but in a pair of linked loops. | 

Fragment (6) gives a bit of the inside tondo—a plain dise as far as it 
8 preserved. | 


NN. Cup. When I was working at the siened cup for the first time, I 
ae out seven small Vatican fragments which at first glance seemed to 
belong to the signed cup. Closer inspection showed that this was impossible: 
they came from another cup of the same make and style. When Mrs: Ure 
was sending me her photograph of the inscribed fragment in Dorchester, 
she added Shbloarenne of two other fragments in the same museum: and 
these, T found, went with the Vatican seven. On my second search in 








atts 2s Bs G8, Hoppin, 4/4, p. gg98. tit, Vy p. 95.018; Keniker 
= Panotka, Gab. Pour. FL gi. helow:* whens in Jobrbwr, a4. p. ttig, New £4. 
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the a I found other pieces, and can now reconstruct the cup 
(PI.-XT). 

One of the Dorchester fragments (museum number 3) gives the lower 
part of a male figure, cloaked and booted, moving to the left, and to Icft 
and right of tim remains of floral decoration. There was no ground-line: 
The name of the Roman dealer Campanari is written on the fragment in 
ink. 





Fi. i4-—Cor MAL Aiss Wood Grins (2) ann Fognbece (f-0}. 


Five small fragments in the Vatican join each other, and the com- 
osite joms Dorchester 3 on the left. The reveller, as he is now seen to 
te. held a jug out in Ins left hand, Part of the jug-foot remains on the 
Dorchester fragment, to the right of a chip. To the left of that you see 
the tips of a flower: the rest of it is given by the Vatican composite. This 
also gives the right stump of the handle, and a trace of the left stamp. 
The palmette between these has a red heart bordered above by white dots. 
The txadlle decenstan may be restored as m Fig. 15. } 
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Another fragment in the Vatican joins Dorchester : on the right: 
miving the lateral flower of the handle-decoration; besides, part of the 
tendril, which continues on the Dorchester fragment, and the end of a 
branch, which explains the two black marks above the tendril on the 
Dorchester fragment—they are bits of leaves. The reveller must have held, 
in his right hand, one of the painter's favourite branches; and sure enough 
there is the up of the other end of it above Ins waist. To the lett of that 
is a bit of fringe, from the top fold of the cloak: compare the reveller on 
the signed cup. 

Now the other Dorchester fragment, which is composed of two. A 
man wearing a short chiton, a cloak over both shoulders, and an ivy- 
wreath, runs to the neht, looking round, holding m his right hand a bie 
round two-handled aryballos, and a sort of staff. First, a small fragment 
in the Vatican joins on the right below, and gives part of his right knee, 
the front of his right thigh, a little of his left thigh, and the fringed border 
of his chiton, Next, another Vatican fragment, made up of three, touches 
on the left, though it does not join,*" and gives the end of the staff (which 
turns out to have been a spear), pat of the handle-ornament—side-flower 
and inter-handle palmette—and half the handle. Next, another Vatican 
fragment, composed of two, joins on the right; and gives a little of the- 
cloak; the left forearm :and hand: and part of the handle side-flawer. 
Yet another. Vatican fragment inchides the foot of the cup (Fig. 16). It 
is just like that of the signed cup, except in one point: the edge is here 
a simple torus, Onassis: this fragment gives a bit of tendril: inside, the 
bottom of the bow! is decorated with a small reserved disc, which has three 
small circles on it, with a central dot. The diameter of the circle was 
about 4°8 em.; of the foot, 7-9. A small segment of the disc is preserved 
on the Larger Dorchester fragment, and this would probably determine the 
exact position of the cup-foot with respect to the pictures, which was not 
clear to me in the Vatican, 

A-small fagment in the Vatican, without decoration, belongs cither 

avis 


to NN or to MM, but I cannot say which, 





NN by (Fig, t7). Fragments, probably of an oinochoe, in Florence 
(magazine), from the Campana collection. 

[ put these here, and not with the other oinochoai, for a reason which 
will soon be apparent. Fragment a gives the foot of the vase, 7-1 cm. 
across, and the base, The side of the foot is echinus-shaped. The two 
relief-line ends must be part of a flower. There is no border below them, 
and the decoration was of the free-field or ‘ red-bodied * type, which is 
not very uncommon tq black-figured omochoai, especially olpai.2* 1 feel 
pretty confident that fragment fp joins «, although the edges being worn 





“1 lave separated ‘the iwo fragmenta in the filket, the black cup Osford 495 (C.V. Oxdord, 
ceproduction: owing to foreshorvening in the photo Fi, gH, rij, 
Bn ih ard to Might differences of aeale, the file 7A lew exemple: olpal, Louvre Fi9g-16) 
cies impreaive in the reproduction than one  (Potiier, PL 76); olaochoal shape LIT, NF, Shue, 
mrtg he Barve: heopecd | P 14, 95 tlre Ahodas, 4. p. 298; oinochoe, vuriety 
™: Compare, for foot, ond ine position ef the of sheng 1, CLF) Sehearleer, FF 4, &, | 
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the fit is not perfect. 
left-hand corner of the ornarnent. 


to go petals upwards and to come from the ; 
Of a fifth fragment, with puzzling 
otograph. 


bit of tendril shows on the a 
remains of pattern, | have no p 
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Fragment y should give the side-flower in the upper 
Fragment 6 is hard to place: ir seemed 


upper part of the vase, A 


The drawing recalls the cup-flowers so vividly that I am inclined to 


assign it fo the Amasis painter, 


It also recalls, but much less vividly, the 


Herakles oinochoe in London by the Peleus painter, and one or two other 


white vases which go with that.8 


OO (Pl. XI), Cup, from Vulci, in the Louvre, F 75 


One side of this band-cup has already 


been given by Pottier in his 


catalogue (PI. 69): Mr. Merlin has kindly permitted me to republish this 


side, from new photographs, and to publish the other side. 
noticed that the pictures stood close to the Amasis 
pf. 269, bottom) ; and [now think that 


pleasant work by his hand. 
terms with those on the si 


The hoplites may 
med vase in the 
rns Pl. 3, 2; CV. Cab, Méd., Pls. 96-7). 
oft 


i¢ lett-hand warrior is of one form, ti 


I had already 
painter (7.ALS., 40, 
they may quite well be slight though 
be compared in general 

abinet des Médailles (WV., 

As to details, the right knee 
other knees of another: both 





forms are Amasian, and the painter often uses the two on one vase, ever in 
one figure as here. The little caps of the riders are Amasian.. The garment- 
fringes are not confined to the Amasis painter, but he is i prea tond 


of them, The horses go well with Amasian horses. | 
ainter black; but he may on occasion, 
the commoner technique. 


devices are white, elsewhere in the p 
working On a small scale, have al 


rue, the shield- 


The Dionysiac scene stands in the same relation to the Amasis painter, 


Here the general analogies are provi 
of the big amphorae in Wirzburg and Berlin2* The 


ded by the little pictures on the necks 


piggy type of satyr 


is Amasian, with tilted nose, thick neck. forehead-fringe, and plain mane of 
hair behind. And compare the right-hand satyr on the cup with the 


nght-hand and left-han 
vintage ; 
side of the Wiirzburg vase; 


satyrs in the small frieze above the 
the middle satyr on the cup with the right-hand one on the other 
the Dionysos on the cup with those in the neck- 
ictures of the Castle Ashby vase, that 


Wiirzburg 


of Berlin 1689, or the left-hand 


igures in the Paris and Oxford oinochoai2® Amasian details are the single 
red dot for the maenad's earring, and the two rings indicating the frenum, 


As to the Berlin band-cup 
with the Paris cup in our 








“ Lomiou Boz (Jacobubal, Grn, PL ayy: 
Melcher, Mood collevtieun (Barong, Adelohett Col lecticuy, 


MM. gol: Louvre Frstt (Tacotethal, Ora.. PL qu, a). 


pol Marhihe eBselh (Lua, PL 5, 1), Mtastos, Larceny 
Bet | Siewhnitlial, Gen Pl. 92), See Jocberhal gy 
the ware he Thats 

 Witerturgy: Sactl, Nawpadictes Trothen, Pla: 2-4; 
J#t3., toy, PL, §-and p. 1905: A, Phull, Fig. aoc; A, 
Cobelli, Ls Cees PL eit None dn vy liet.. Bertin : 
Auluneck, Pla i-2: ALY, PA, iy, b mtech Pho je, be 


1795 (Gerhard, 7.G., Pl. 1, 4-6) 
Naucratite publication (7.IS., 





coupled 
49, Pp. 269, 


Jahrbuch, 44. pe tine Naw i iemy dhe, 

Vfind that the avribwion of the Wérkung view 
wattinde, letore Kar, by Ducmumler (Sith, of. a., 
2g), aid T may add here thot Furtwingler, beloce 
Adanira, had connecid Nos. 8 sod° ti of my liv 
with Amuels (in Kosher, dc. Herekies, p. 2210), and 
doubtless therefore iny Now, U, io, 12, atl 27 as well, 

™ Couthle Ashby, HAL nay PL 2. a. Bertin, 
Adamek,p. cB. Paris, (°.1",, ¢8ily, Pl 4, % Oxtird, 
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bottom), it may be by the painter himself, but its poor condition—it is much 
restored—makes certainty difficult, Certainly by the Amasis painter is 
the London band-cup fragment No. 41 in my list (W.V., 1890-1, Pl. 6, ad; 
J-ALS., 49, PL. 15, 26) Fe | 
Belore we take leaye of the Amasian cups, there is a couple of frag- 

ments in Florence which ought perhaps to be mentioned.*! They come 
from a very early red-fieured cup, and give part of the very small tondo: 
within a reserved line, a hairy satyr running or dancing to right, What 
remains is one foot and perhaps the heel of the other, a raised arm, and 

erhaps the end of the beard or the forehead-hair. Below the hand, the 
letters AMA... .; to the left of his foot, the letter — .., Several restora- 
bons might be proposed: for instance, Epiktetos writes Pamaphios for 
Pamphaios.** But Ayal ois] e[wowsey] is also 4 possibility, and the 
pesiion of the letters with respect to the figure would suit some such 
restoration. More one cannot say at present: since the fragments are 
Campana, it is quite possible that other pieces of the same cup may yet be 
found. The style of the scanty remains does not help: if the Amasis 
painter were the artist, this would be a modest experiment in a then wholly 
novel and unfamiliar technique: but it is more likely that even if the cw 
was inscnbed Ayaois erowsev, the pictures were not done by the Amasis 
painter, but by another. 


II 
Tue Hempenserc Group 


The Heidelberg cup Pe in Figs. 18-20 was connected by 
Furtwangler with Amasis, I remember the gist of Furtwangler’s allusion 
to it, but search as T may I cannot find the eg This cup takes a good 
many others with it; and that the group thus formed stands close to the 
Amiasts painter will not, I think, be denied. 

They are all cups of the class which Payne and I have called ‘ Siana’ 
cups,™ alter two from Siana in the British Museum. The class falls into 
two sub-classes accordmg to the method of decorating the exterior: in 
one sub-class the main picture outside isin the handle-zone; and the offset 
lip bears subsidiary decoration, usually floral: in the other sub-class the 
figures spread over both handle-zone and jip— overlap ' decoration, 

Most of the cups in the following list must be by a single hand, Sone 
of them are coarser than others: for example, Nos, 29 and 24 (Louvre CA 
1654, Louvre A 478) go together and are rather crude and ungainly, but 
it is difficult to ne a dividing-line between them and the main body, 
No. 8, the Wirzburg cup, if l remember rightly, is a little crude, No. 25, 
the Taranto Lion cup, stands somewhat apart and might be an imitation. 
A good many artists painted Siana cups; but the Heidelberg group, as it 
may be called, is one of the two largest and most important groups. The 
other, which shows strong Corinthian influence, I shall treat elsewhere. 


“(7 Florence 101, 1, Pl. 1,4 eH Ss qo, p. wht. See dhe Cpreiferstinaei, 
AA, Lip 27, Bie pf. Guthong, pr. 76, 
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There is the same sobriety and love of symmetry in the Heidelberg 
group as in the Amasian vases; and many details of drawing are the same, 
in ear, moustache, first-beard, fringed garments, pairs of lines on knee, 
elbow, armpit. The figures are thicker-set and less pestilent fine than in 
the Amasian vases. The difference in proportions is partly due to the low 
field offered by the cup, as opposed to the tall ficld o ed by amphora or 
oinochoe. The earlier Amasian is more like the Heidelberg group than the 
later; and the slighter Amasian than the more elaborate. Very like, the 
neck-pictures on the early Amasian neck-amphora in Castle Ashby,*4 
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Pio. od.—Cor m Bie Lami, vi aia. 


which are much fess careful than the body-pictures, and are set In a low 
field. The drapery of the Heidelberg group is simple; and the various 
three-dimensional devices which the Amasis painter sometimes essays in his 
drapery are as yet lacking. 

I am not sure how the connexion between the Heidelberg group and the 
Amasian is to be explained. Is the Heidelberg group early work of the 
Amasis painter? or could it be by his master? or by an old-fashioned 
companion?’ All three answers are possible. Two things are certain: 
first, that the cups in our list form a compact stylistic group: secondly, 
that they are closely akin to the work of the Amasis painter, especially to 
his earlier work, | | 


 *—- 
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SUB-CLASS ¢. 


1 (Figs, 18-20). Heidelberg vi. 29 A, from near Phaleron. [, a male 
figure and a winged female. Each has a staff or the like. To the left, 
the hind-legs of a small animal as in the other Heidelberg cup. A, Zeus 
and Athena. Zeus sits in the middle, Hermes brings Athena to him; 
Dionysos is behind Athena; behind Zeus, Athena, Poseidon, ancl ee 
Ares. All that remains of B is part of the two left-hand figures, both male, 
one in chiton and himation, with a staff, the other winged, and dressed in 
a short chiton, Under one handle a swan: the shar handle-area is 
missing, and so is most of the foot: | | 

2 (Figs. 21-24), Heidelberg 561, from Taranto (?). I, one bearded and 
ivy-crowned. probably Dionysos: to the right, a hare suspended. There 
was probably a second figure, A, arrival: B, encounter. On <A, two 
tnos and a pair:—a vouth is received by a man and a woman, two youths 
by aman, a woman talks toa man. On B, two males meet, in the presence 
of three men and two women. Under each handle a pair of swans, The 
foot of the cup is missing, | 
_ § (Pigs. 25-27). Louvre CA 576, from Boeotia. Two figures from A, 
Payne V.C., p. 197, B. 1, Dionysos and Ikarios. Two men face cach 
other. They are exactly alike. Each would pass. for Dionysos. ‘The 
doubleganger may be Lkarios. For the drapery of the left-hand figure, 
compare the Dionysos of the Louvre cup F 75 (Pl. XT), and what I have 
compared with him; the scheme of the right-hand ficure’s drapery, 
with the end of the himation flung plaid-wise over the shoulder, is 
common in the Heidelberg group, and occurs in the Amasis Froup—in 
the Orvieto, oinochoe my No. 13. and in my No. 24, the London olpe 
B 52.” A, encounter: B, dancing, On A two pairs of youths move 
towards each other, one pair conducted by an old man, the other pair: 
accompanied by a dog. On B three naked men are cutting capers, while 
four men, decently clad, look on. Under each handle a swan, 

4. Cambridge. Lenglots} Sammlung Baron Heyl, Pl. 20. 1, Dionysos 
and Ariadne. A,a lady received by a king. Hermes escorts the lacy, 
and a youth follows her: on the night, two youths, or the left a man, 
looking on. The woman is evidently of rank—a goddess or a heroine; and 
the scene makes one think of Solomon and Malkath Sheba. B, a king seated 
in-all his glory, with attendants—three youths and three men. Under each 
handle a swan, 

5 Brussels A578 C.V., Bruss: Pl. 1; 2. If, a lion attacking a stag, 
A, combat: B, riders, attended. Under one handle a siren, under the 
other a swan. 

6 (Mig. 28). Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Outside, Herakles 
and Busirts. On the lip, flowers, What remains of the picture is head and 
raised hand of Busiris, who was no doubt ninning away and looking round, 
This, and the Fikellura fragment in Oxford, give the earliest representations 


a. 
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of the story: see my Pan-Maler, p. 12. The flowers were of the same type 
as in be next, The line running across mouth and part of the beard is a 
scratch, 

7 Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Won. Lincet, 92, Pl. gt, 4. Out- 
side, the head of a man, with a staff at his shoulder held slanting; to the left, 
the top of another slanting staff, | 

8. Wirzburg r60.. Micali, Storia, Pl. 87, 1; A, Mow. 1, Pl. 27; 40; 
A, new, Baur, Centaurs, 1. Pl. 10, 242. 1, Greek and Amazon. A, Achilles 
brought to Chiron. B, Dionysos and men and women. Under one handle 
aswan, under the other a pair of swans, 


SUB-CLASS 1¢ or 2. 

y (Tig. 29). Palermo, from Selinus, fragment, What remains is the 
upper part of the inside picture, two men facing with staves in their hands; 
to the left, a pair of staves. The style recalls No. 16, which might 
possibly be from the same cup. - 

SUB-CLASS 2. 
1. Taranto, I, Dionysos running to r., looking round, holding a 
hor: A-B, Dionysos and Ariadne with satyrs and maenads. — 
_ _ 11. Delos, from Delos, fragment. Outside, Poseidon: what remains 
is his head with one shoulder and arm, and the top of his trident. 
Projessor Dugas kindly allows me to mention this fragment, which I know 
from a photograph by Miss Haspels, | | 

12. Cambridge, from Naucratis, fragment. Outside, part of a woman 
remains, and the upper half of Poseidon. 

13. Florence 3893 (Figs. 30°30). Detail of A, from Zahn's sketch, 
Schréder, Sport, p. 127, Fig. 34, and Norman Gardiner, Aliletics, p. 195. 1, 
Ajax with the body of Achilles, A-B, wrestlers. The foot of the cup must 
x alien, 

_14. Copenhagen 5179, from Camiros. €.V., Cop., Pl. 119, 3. 1, 
Whirligig. A, Dionysos and dancing satyrs and maenads; B, Dionysos and 
satyrs and maenads, all dancing, 

15, Cabinet des Medailles 314, from Camiros. De Ridder, Pl. 7 
and pp, 208-9; C.V., Cab. Méd., Pl. 45, 1-5. I, Poseidon riding a 
winged horse, A, Herakles and the Lion. B, athletes, 

16. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Outside, the upper part of a 
man, m chiton and himation, to r. _ | * 

v7: Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. The left half, Mon. Lincei, 
32+ Pl. gt, g: A, Achilles brought to Chiron. See J..S., 51, pi 32, 
No. 4. 


18. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment, Outside, parts of a naked youth 
moving tor., and a woman standing tol, Same style as the Chiron fragz- 
ment, and might belong. | | 

19. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Part of a lefi-hand figure 
outside remains, a woman standing r. Same style as the Chiron fragment, 
and might belong. - 

20, Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. What remains is, outside, a 
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mile left arm, raised, part of a woman standing to |, and a bit of something 
else. Same style as the Chiron fragment, | 

21. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Outside, the upper half of 
an old man standing L, and eye and forehead of a woman facing him, 
Same style as the Chiron fragment, but seems a little smaller in scale and 
finer. 

21 dis, Florence, fragment. A, part of a male figure. 

22. Taranto, from Taranto, I, Dionysos and Anadne, A, Herakles 
and a Centaur, with four men and two women looking on. B, seven more 
meni, 

}» 23. Louyre CA 1684, I, Achilles and Troilos. A, athletes (wrestlers 
and boxers). B, chariot and riders. A is a free replica of the picture on 
A of Louvre F 67 (see below). | 

24. Louvre A478, from Camiros. Pottier, Pl. 17: B, Pfu, Fig. 249, 
[, Herakles and a Centaur. A, Bellerophon and Chimaera. B, Pandareos 
and the Golden Hound (see Barnett in Hermes, 1898, pp. 638-40, and 
above, p. 259): the Hound belonged to Zeus: Pandsrecs stole it, 
Tantalos received it, Hermes traced it, and receiver and stealer were 
puttished. < 

25. Taranto, from Taranto, I, Herakles and the Lion, A, a man 
stealing up to two women at a fountain. B, Herakles and the Lion. 

The two following cups do not belong to the Heidelberg group, but 
are connected with it, — a 

Athens 529 (CO. 640), from Corinth. Ross, Arch. Aufsaetze, 2, Pl. 2: 
I, after Ross, Baur, Centaurs, p. 14; side-view, Jacobsthal, Ornamente, PI, 
b7, ec. I, Herakles and Nessos,. A—-B, chariot-race. 

Louvre F 67, from Etruria. I and A, Pottier, Pl. 68. I, Herakles 
anda Gentaur. A, athletes (wrestlers and boxers); B, riders. Under one 
handle, ation. Much restored, lis a replica of the tondo on our No, 24, 
‘is almost a replica of the athletic picture on our No, 29, 





II] 
Tit Painrer or Lonpon B 148. 


I quote some lines from my A.B.S., p. 36. * Two amphorae, type B, 
are near the Amasis painter, The first was attributed to him by Karo 
(HTS, IQ, Pp. 141), the second associated with him by Pfuhl. (\faleres, 
p. 202) — 


‘1. London B 148, Psycter-amphora. J.H.S., 19, Pl. 6: €.P. 
B.M. TI, He, Pl. 25,5, A, Theseus and the Minotaur. B. Dionysos 
with silens and maecnads, | 

‘2. Cabinet des Médailles 206, from Vulci. De Ridder, p. L16, 
and Pl.5: C.V., Gab. Méd.. TI, He, Pl. 34,1, 2, and 8. A, Herakles 
and the Lion. B, a man wooing a boy,’ 
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A beautiful amphora, from Taranto, in Taranto, is by the same hand 
as London B 148, and ts very close to it in every respect. On one side, 
Theseus and the Minotaur: the two chief figures are replicas of the London, 
even to the peculiar loin-eloth with the end brought up between the legs. 
The picture on the other side is Herakles and Nessos. | 

The Paris amphiora is a third work by the same hand. 

A fourth is a huge and magnificent amphora in Naples, 2770, which 
has the same subject on both sides, two riders at the walk, one a hoplite, 
the other a youth wearing nothing but a short chiton (P). XII). 

These four yases reveal an artist of the same stamp as the Amasis painter, 
but with a strong personality of his own. — | | 

A fifth yase by the same painter is the Iliupersis amphora in Berlin 
(1665: Gerhard, £.C.V., Pls. 20-21: A, death of Priam and recovery of 
Helen; B, Achilles and Troilos). This 1 have already connected (4.8.5., 

. 36, bottom) with the Berlin jug signed Kolchos (1732: W.V., 188q, 
Pi. 1,2; Hoppin, &f., p. 156; Schaal, Sf, Pi. 21), and with a fragmentary 
Panathenaic amphora, from the Acropolis, in Athens (Graef, PI, 59, 923: 
A, Athena; B, Athena between Zeus and Poseidon), 


IV 
Some NEcK-AMPHORAE. 


In A.#S. (p. 36) 1 mentioned a neck-amphora in Petrograd ( Fakrbuch, 

42, PL ote: the vintleornament Jacobsthal, Ornamente, p. 56) which 

had been wrongly associated with:the Amasis painter, I put it with five 

other Weck amplineagi<Heriin 1713 and 1714, Cagliari, Boston 98.923, 

aoe A 714—although I did not say or mean that all six were by one 
and. 

Cagliari cuts out (Bull. Nap., n.s., 4, Pl. 13); the scheme of decoration 
recalls the two neck-amphorae in Berlin, but the shape is different, and 
Mingazzini has now placed the vase in a more suitable context (Vast della 
Coll, Castellant, p. 232), The two Berlin vases are a pair by a single hand. 
The other three are very close to them in shape and decoration, but are not 
by the same painter as they, The finest of them is the arming vase in 
Brussels (A 714; C.V., Bruss. 1], He, Pl. 1, 1: foot and hase modern), 
It is akin toa fine amphora in Wirzburg (255: Langlotz, Bildhawerschulen, 
Pl. 13,5). The Boston vase is not far from the Brussels, but not by the same 
hand: 3t 15 in the tradition of the painter of Acropolis B06. The Petrograd 
vase has suffered by repainting: as far as one can judge from the repro- 
ductions, it gors with the Boston. | | 


Jj. D. Beazer. 


Nore—On the upper part of Pl. 1, the righi-hand 1D i Hered too bow! the trate 
fragment fs the one with the label A aBixed. Moe, ows the Dorchester 
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NOTES 


The Home of the Keftiu.—Mer, Wainwright's 
article ot the Keftiu in the last niomber of 
F.AS., coupled with the inmeduction. to (nin: 
J-f4., has braght bark te my memory lib 
article in ihe Liverpmol tewals yf Archarolug y 
and Anthropofoey ix 191g which converted me 
to hie wiew that the Keftic of the Egyptian 
monuments were 10 be Jocattd somnwhere 
in Cilicia, Manpero had suggested Norihern 
Syrw for ther home; English scholars were 
inglined (6 place dhers-in Kerete. | any still on 
the side of Mr. Wainwright, but there are one 
of Iwo statements) in fis articles which require 
to besupplemented, if not corrected, 

Kaptar, which appears among the gcographi- 
cal cartouche: on the wall of the southern cor- 
ridor of the temple at Kom Ombo, wren 
K-i-t-a-f and preceeded by the tuimes of Susa 
and Persia, is already mentioned in a eeorraphi- 
cal survey of the empire of Sargon of Akikad 
(a7o0 B.C.) which givées-a list af the high-roads 
of the empire with their distances from its centre 
(Gschroeder: Actletriftterts aus Aryur, ig20; Nu 
2). Here; aa waa firat pointed out by Prof 
Foner, we read at the end of ihe list (Reo, 41, 
42) that ‘to the Tin- (or Lead) land fand) 
Kaptara, lands beyond the Upper'Sea (ie. the 
Mediterranean), (anc to) Dilmun (Babrein) 
(atl) Maganna. jthe Sinwitic Peninsula), lands 
bevond the Lower Sea” (le, the Persian Cull, 
the roads and beyond them the trade of the 
Raliylonian empire extended, If Prof, Porrer is 
tight in thinking that the ideographir eempound 
mie Which simifies both * tin " iicrvicl * lilt 
lead * most be interpreted “tin * jin this passage 
‘the Tindancd* «ould be Spain (or perhaps 
Tuscany), and mot Aala Mfinor, where no fin 
found (conmary to Mr. Wainwright’ a statement). 
eho, bowen, i mentioned several times in 
the Cappadocian cunciform tablets (goer mc) 
as coming from the ‘Taurus mines, which were 
worked by Babylonian firms or * Gompanics 
(/Uidii}, and here comequently (t mast be cen 
dered * lend." 

The Keftiu are not ineluded) among the 


greraphinal cartouches of Kon Ombo, ar ail: 


events ao fier ws they are permerved! but the 
fame Of the OCasluhim, written Kus-s-r-het, 
ecco tn tie western row of names in the same 
corridor, Ibis ihe only instance of its oceurrence 


on the Egyptian mnommirntis, and may have 
been derived from the Septuagint. “Che follow- 
ing name, written Z-g-r, eecms to be intended 
for that of the Zakkal, 

The pamage which I have quoted from rhe 
Road Survey of Sargon's empire unfortunately 
lower the precise position of Kapura uncertain, 
If we have to iranvlate “"Tin-land' Kaptars 
would naturally be Krete on the sea coute lo the 
Western Mediterranean ; if, an the other tand, 
it ie * Leach-landl,* Kay wool ie either 
Cyprus or part at cia load ere iticceaneee Ata 
Minor. The name lias not yet turned up in the 
Cappadecin tables, which might be argued to 
be in favour of the Kereta hypothesis, On the 
Other hond, Kaniar and Kafti are dlistinguiialrert 
from. one another im the Egyptian script; the 
aulfie -er could be ined away ae signifying 

‘bland * or something sintilar, but fis net the 
ime asf which we find in the name of Kaptar 
at Kom Ombe, 1 cannot, therefore, agree with 
Mr. Wainwright's remark that the identification 
of Keftiu and Caphtor “le no doubt correct," 
It is with Asia or Cyprus and not with Krete 
that the Kaftianarr associated in the Hymn of 
Victory quoted: by him. 

The linguistic ‘evidence alo quoted by Mr. 
Wainwright certainly point. Asia Minor. 1 
should divide the works of the Kaftian charm 
aa follows: Siejat(a) Aiw PENA apm T(a)rk\w) 
AL Many years azo [a io Dr. Hall 
that the name of Tarku occurs towards the end 
of the line, and in the Awyrian tex found al 
Boghas Keni the name of Sande: appeies oa 
Santa, Tnodre Hive texts of Boghaz Keni the 
fame tif the Mother-goddess i is written Kapapa 
ae well oe Kuhaha: in Suites and Esstratins 
this iv given as Kos}peq andl Kupic and explained 
fs “the mother of the god,” "Rhea *; Kupipy @ 
also the ¢pelling of Herodotus (V_ 102) and the 
Kugtoen off Hesyclius is on obyyicws mireeding 
for Kupagy. Lyme is reministent oof yt In one 
Othe Rat Shams tablets written ty ihe alpha- 
beri run rifoormn script (Virelleaud 2. 15). Along 
with other evils it is denounced, according to 
the translation of Pare Dhorme, who suggests 
thet it represems Yaman {Yawan) * lonian" 
(Aewar Mblique, Jan.. 1451, P98), 

In dealing witli the Kifian * names” given 
on the Egyptinn writing-board Mr. Wamwright 





wih 


NOTES 


hoe mined the meaning of the firir. “This is 
Askhio}r, the Agyro-Babylonian Tikbara who 
wai more probably of Asianic or Mitanninn 
than of Babylonian origin. Inthe treaty benween 
Khattiallis 1 and Ramees 1 Iskhara ie entitled 

‘the divine Mistress of the mountuliae,” and her 
mime # oot tolreqecetly found in the: Hipite 
texda, The name which follows, Ney, can haredly 
be the Hittite -mgi, us the second consonants 
are nowthe same, Hitite = representing © (fr), 
while the Egyptian -» would be «170, anal -eaci 
always forms the second element ina ccanpound 
name. arf, again, should be transeribed Pir: 
cp. Muten-r for Mural (lis), 

Ther is, however, one formidable difficniry 
in the way of assigning ihe Kaftians 10 any pact 
of Southern Asia Minor, or indeed of Northert 
Syne. The Hittite texts of Boghaz Keui have 
tow firnished uy with @ very large and fairly 
complete list of the geographical motives im those 
two portions of the ancient Rastern world, And 
nothing like * Keftiu" is to be found in them, 
Te ts true that the tame objection may be brouwelit 
agains planting them in Krete, On the other 
liand, there p the old theory which connected 
the mame with that of the clasical Képhous 
and Képlienes, And Képhew, the father of 
Andromeda, war sadtiate) with the Syrian 
coast. 

Aw ta the Cashuhim, * from whens,” acoording 
to Gen. a, a4, the Philistines are said to have 
"jsinured,” instead of from Caphtor a chewhere 
in the Old “Testament, it i many your ago 
since | pointed out that the wind is ihe Baly~ 
lonion (Avert) Aisul-lulhi, * irmple-werper," 
borrowed by the Semites from the Sumerian 
Kisat-ioe which is a compeond of Kreat,, 

‘the fure-court of a temple" of other large 
bullding, and Lan "to cleanse.” Ae the Cas 
lubim are deseribed.as belonging to Egypt, like 
the Philistine mercenaria, it would scem that 
the latter were regarded there an the descemlants 
of the lower class of temple<ervants. Does this 
sUgECST a comnexton with the comach-prict: of 

A. EL Saye. 





A Note on Temple Equipment.—Tiiere are 
several bmecrrptions.in the Greek Corpus in which 
occurs the word tape or jis derivatives lutea, 
lkpkbpere, ete, and in the majority of them # it 
m sufficiently evident from the context. thay bse 
mrant * scaffolding,’ (#1, wooden erections ted 


Pw aq 67. Fa. bn) ee i thya 67 
(and. probably 1b. ga0 remling [epee 92 doe 
+ [ieee meyer aotukous(); aba Durrharh, Comptes ales 
Aidenpes |Délow), weg, pu tgis lage 
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hy workmen for operation camed ow at a 
height from the grountl, especially iti comexion 
with the building or repair of teteerpibesk. ‘This is 
ihe recognised meaning of the word in: such 
Plots. Hut there are coriain exceptione—in- 
icription in which, (hows the amine word 
occurs, it his been given a different remicring— 
hot “scaffolding,” but * fewce ” or * balustrade * 
(Latin cowells}.. “The wery full article on tkpere 
by Frickenhaim in Pouly-Wissowa will be found 
fo include the eceurceoces of the word in Inicrip 
Hors, and it sets out (ii, 2) the cases where this 
iseaptine! rendering ‘fence’ or ' balustrade” 

has been generally aocepted. These are 1G. iv. 


393 4. o4;: Poog7n, 22. It & with thee 
three inscriptions that | propose to deal in this 
Hote. 


ow in pout of fact the tranaletion " fence * 
or’ balustrade “has weyer been proved Jor txpia, 
but gained currency thrwgh lis appearance in 
Boockh's Corpus in Wigg (CulsG, arg), and Ihas 
by later scholars become acknowledged ox the 
mest likely rendermyg in the three places tamed. 
The evidence relied upon in these cases was 
mainly that of internal prehability, since litte 
extemal evidence was availabe, 

[tis my aim in this note to show, firsily, that 
in the three imecriptions mentioned the weight 
of internal probability ia wholly against the 
rendering “femee' or “balusirade' for tym; 
secondly, that there i A strong ase for Asuming, 
what is pritncd fuei¢ probable, that the meaning 
of tupee in these places @ just the same as it ix 
thewhere in inscriptions, namely * scaffolding.’ ;* 
finally, that if this assumption is nade, we abstalss 
wn Intercating: addition to” mur Lanwindae in 
regard fo a detail of the permanent equip- 
ment of certain Greck uhtines and temples. 
t will deal with the three iweriptiom in 
order. 

(1) hiv. 399 (= 6G. 2196), 

«= = Bhy| evibesiqne Hf dome jill wapecrece Sulina 
ra| Se dbkeerrpow tai | cderoo Ul Inge cag ome | Boo 
hvrehr) Bporoe || Sippoo | Batiea fl) Bpoe| os uneee | aim 
out | pa | Bathoow chvaxhaa | ay iow | mifterria yom | export 
Patipor tcrompet | tiaew | eiformee oial av ib ie can 
dusprote kal | coi tee ‘gees ten | inierngiew b yopeurns | 
pov | gumde Homieve || pexdoo I payaicrs HN] Aves It 
yakerow by | Aompacy | apootxs |) Mper |, 

The translation OOF begeer vent te: Moe dave (1. 5) 


® More accurately, perhaps. * scallelil-plaiformn ': 
im ther samples form they econ jo have been hort 
mintal boards feel on weed upright Of the 
structurally anilar Teo of Herodotus, which were 
the wooden plaiforme fored on. piles on which the 
lukebectlers timed, mad of Arimophanes an Crathris, 
which were Worden benchree 


given by Bocekh tn CULG.! ta ietegri atttnas cancel, 
“a complete bulustrage rotund the stature,’ 

The i tiim was found in the temple of 
Aphaia in Aegina, and had been published by 
Wagner® in 9817 before lis appearance jin 
Beeckh’s Corp. When the Aphaia temple waa 
excavated afresh by Furtwangler in 1901, four 
eyporte hole were aro the ate of 
the baw of the cult-sratuc, and i -wae though 

that thee were for the * balwetrade * mentioned. 
in the inectiption, Acoordingly, the reudering 
given by Boeckh was held to be confirmed." It 
whould be obeerved, however, that the finding 
of these holes may prove the former eusteme of 
a balmirade round the ¢atuc. base, hut does net 
pieve any connexion ut all bervecs this balue 
trade and the tema of thet iiseripiion ; nor would 
even jurtify the aeumnpiion of a connexion 
between them imles the meaning af Wes were 
already known to be a helustrade. [t remains, 
then, to examine the inscription, and ece if rts 
content throws any light ev the probable mear- 
ing of koa The document corals of an in- 
verttory of temple furniture, sane of iron, some 
ot woud, sume of bronze, A glance through 
fe svill thw that, Jeaving Gul tye for the 
moment, the artic: mentions! op without 
exception jieces of movable equipment—iron 
bars, benches, quildrons and the like. “Phere are 
no ' fixtures” among them, Accerdingly, the 
fochusion among thet of & fixed fence or bulus- 
trade is rather unlikely. We should more narur- 
ally expect the pe to be another article wf a 
iimilarly portable or mewable kind Tf we then 
remember that feo m other imeriptions mcr) 
tuilly mean ecoffolding or scaffold: platforms, 
and further that front the ¢acavator’s report 
thit cult-ttatue evidently stom) on a base, and 
that therefore yome form of scaffolding would 
be neecwary when it needed anention ty keep 
iLin condinon, we can scarcely deny the prob- 
ability that the Inpea-agi to (Boo Grnn were a 
complete set af ecaffuld- ‘platforms fining round 
the cult-etatue, kept permanently in the temple, 
and bright out for the workiner to etand. om 
when the statue required attention. Lf that was 
their nature, their inchisinn in the list of the 
temple's movable wooden equipment ia only 
what we should expect, 

(2) 2G. i. ga. 





© Fen here this veri Of gee foul lis way 
into the earlier editions of Liddell) and Scot. Tn 
the new edhilon tt ias been tremewved aul the correct 
rendering sulstiniierd. 

© BerwAl fier oiy Aeginetiches Bildwode, pp. 77- 

* Fichter ejut Purtwatuler, Aapind, p43; Pauly, 
fi. 


NOTES 


L, 24, ri Bi qerpeops ete Soy br vf viewer vol] 
Pokuyweos dacrppoges|a 4 ppouwerrre A mmm Boles ty 
rrehie Aifiwei-merraterc: by rot Neat | oc teape ora Tepe, 

“In order that whoever will may know. thy 
decree it dhall be recorded by the secretary of 
the Council ono atone pillar and set op in the 
Neleion mapa to ‘hipace.” . 

‘This i from the Attic decme Je Neleo, which 
ooniaind peeolutions concerning the shrine ant 
precinct of Neleuw and Basile in the region south 
of the Acropoli known as Limnac. When 
Dittenberger edited) this. inacription (Swit’ oa) 
be wos uncertain of the meaning of va lap 
and fell back on the rendering which had 
become acorpted tm the cast of the Aegina 
imcription.. Hr says (note (4) Canrelli dignih- 
ceri videnine ‘quik ade lurhy ures (taped) 4 veliguo 
area (vie) Apart.” That t,: Dittenberger 
theught that ve tke referred to the fence 
between the thrine and the preciner, But 
actually the decree itielf ia latgely concerned 
with the erection of such a fence, and ir clear 
there was nom: in exiente af the time. If 9 
npr dil, Im fact, refer os the fence whirh was 
to be made under the terms of the nvolution we 
should expect 10 find 1 mn the text after ra leo 
sone such plirase aa" when they fre lke) have” 
heen erected dn mceovdaties with this decren’ 
Ag no such words occur, Ditenberger’s con- 
jecture i hard to defend. Let ue ace, then, 
how. the context will bear the translation of 
mopar ro lepix by * beside the scaffolding.” It 
fits in admirably. Somewhere near the shrine, 
or actially within it, was stored a oct of sraffolid- 
ing as partof the permanent equipment of the 
wirine, for use: when needed for repair or build- 
ing operations, Near this place of storage of 
the stuffolding there was some availahle space, 
and here it ls-ordered that the stone Piller con 
taining the decree shall he placed, Le, * bende 
the scaffolding.” This reconstroction of the pou- 
Hoy seen to me irresistible in view of the known 
meaning of Ike. iin ober places. 

(9) fC 970 

Lon, yeas tev ro shies towed: by hore afa]] 
Gychuerse bower Oem (jen lg" dw thos Aibot bo | Mergegoarto 
hot fo to Sallpew kal gapyent|te Betpov tov dyckantoir 





* This explimation je quoted by Zichen, Lage 13; 
abd ie approwed, thewrh with mlusivinus, by Fricken- 
hans in PAW, das) the fame | appears in 
Ruberts-Gardner’s edition of the jmcription te 5th 
n. 28). For other versiond of napa to as te 
Imeripton: 7. Wheeter, A 7ot, ti gi * next ihe 
Maging’; Fraser, Pawt ii. oy, ‘beside the ecaffuld," 
Cf. also Jodesch, Topagr. 0 Athen, od. 2, tog, p. BB, 

“Welehem Aweek dic im “Neltlon™ crwahnten 


‘AGeriate (lepez) dienien, it nicht tuche erkennbar.” 


NOTES 


wo pat ype | Kew improtar mpi to dyoruorse eed wien 
tpes ro hepa 

L translate 2s follows -— 

"Wood was bouwrht to make the framers in 
which the statues were brought in and those on 
which the stones for ihe pedestal were carried 
in, and to fener in the pédesial of the statues 
and the doors, and to make scaffolding ariund 
the statue and jadders up tm the seaffold- 
platfirma.” 

Ths imeription contains the public records 
and eccouute for statues of Athena om Hepha- 
toe whith were sect up .at-Athens shortly afier 
the Peace of Nikias, The phrase lqpeon: mom 
vo dyetgom ds evidently taken by Frickenhau 
fo @ican “tocercet ca fence round the statues.’ 
Vhis is almost certainty a mistake, “The pedestal 
or base would naturally have a permanent fenee 
inade® round it, and in fact we have the words 
just above, gapesar fo folipey toiv dyokurroie, 
‘to make a fence round the pedestal of the 
statues” But the notion of constructing yet 
another fence rtnumd the states themeclves secins 
ponies. On the other hand, the. first necessity 
for two new stitues just being put into position 
would be o act of ecaffelding around them to 
enable the workmen tO adjust them properly on 
the pedestal and remove the wooden frame in 
which they were lrcuglit from the workshop. 
Acain, if tepicemw here men ‘to erect a fence,” 
the next. phrasr, ume wpe va lxpia, makes 
no sree, whereas If inamecane * to erect scaifold- 
fag,” latders would be the ordinary and nocee- 
sary way of acces to the sscaffolecting. Tin this 
mscription, therefore, the meaning of bepie seems 
to be beyond disputr,! 

Tt has now been shown thar in.all these three 
imcriptions on internal grounds j\ i improbable 
that tea can have the meaning * fence * or 

*halustrade,’ and that the rendering ‘ scaffold 
ing which is normal for the word in other 
imecriptions i eminently guitable here alan. In 
fact, the curnulative evidence from these three 
hources ia toy atrong to be gaineaic, antl from 
the exposition given it can no longer be dinabted 
that * scaffolding * or * scaffold-platforma * ia the 
fight tanelation. When this has been recog- 





The view thal pe imeane ‘ swalfuleliing here 
was put forward by Kelech, Jahren, |. i Bah. 47, 
and i fillowed ty Roberu-Gandner, yb; 22. 
mes ts ys heawever, explialies «dwiniee ii) |) (A 

“indlined planes, whereas Renmch seeme to - be 
rieiin in iderritifving them with the weeden Frames 
placest round «a oewly-made sineue, like that shown 
in the vaee-picture. of a bronge-doundry ithuveated 
- Aliimuer, Techwalagie end Terminalngie, iv. 490, 
iit. Ay. 


nised thieg inn ievcrenting Gict which we bay 
deduce from the documents whith have been 
examined, in the third ope the tsa round 
the statues were perhaga mot permaneni,. but 
made for the epetial occasion of the erection af 
Iwo new statues, and possibly they were broken 
up again afterwards, But in the other two 
inscriptions it is plain that the Ikea imentinned 
were o regular and normal part pr the temple 
furniture, This is indicated in the Aegina in- 
scription ty the fiet that thiry are ineldeed in an 
inventory of permanent equipment: in the 
decree De Nelew it is proved by the phraar 
waratero fy cor Nakwor rapa ova lepeoe whurh im- 
plies that the tees were regularly stored in a 
fixed place “The conclusion * therefore to which 
this inquiry hag led) us i that in certam Greck 
thrincs and tenples it was customary to keep 
umiong the permanent movable equipmerit eta 
of scaffolding, designed for ue in the execution 
of repais and reconsmoection, either wo the 
tomple themeches or to the statues within them. 
RK. PL Averm, 


Ths Orient and Greece.—Mr. Campbell 
Thompson tells usin: the Jil, Lowton News of 
June 27th, tage, thot in cocarating at Niniveh 
he discovered o Parthian sctilement on the 
foundations of the devtrived temple of Ishtar. 
In some of the houses belonging to this settle 
ment were found great quantities of * the tlutk. 
painted! ware, the Uke of which i fountl in 
South Mesopotamia and Persia.” Aw thi kind 
of pottery, decormted with | cc ormmments 
and animals, in all the places where it hiss 
hitherto come to light, must be dated about 
gooe iC, he iq much gurprised by, his tind, and 
the only explanation te suggests ie that there 
must have been jome Parthian ‘virtioeo who 
elliected antiquities, “Now this seer most 
improbable, foe who would at thut time care 
for ancient pottery of mo great bewuty or attrac 
live appearance, supposing even that afer so 
many Genturins unbroken vases were etifl found 
it mifficient quatitities to encourage collectors? 
The discovery must tea that in the day of 
the Parthians (he vases were atill being nude 
somewhere, De Morgan at the time of his 
excavation in Suse could buy coodem pottery 
in Kouratchl which still bore a very string 
resembiance to Suza TP] ware! and to We nerd 
not be surprised at this, Anistic tradition: can 
be extraordinarily vino Jn that part of Agia, 





® Professor Calder kindly brough de to my adits 
that ibis information iv not found inthe texthooks, 
* De Morgan, Prohiit, orient. 11, ps, ahs, 


The hind with the serpent, surviving from Prot 
Elumnitic until taodern times, suffices to prowe i. 

Mr. Thompson's ciscavery comes to help mr 
in removing a great difficulty Lush sumeice t 
published s thests about the origin of Geoneric 
art in Greece (De Oorsirang der geometritche Anna, 
Haarlem, 1941),in which DT tried ta prove that.a 
erent part af the ornanuents as well aa the terra- 
cotta figurines of that peried ‘could be found 
batk in the carlictiart of Elam or tn ovber arm 
that were Closely commected with i, The ahrasw, 
ings di whiel) I put aide by side Geometric 
camples ind their prototypes could but give 
great probability to my hypothesis: what could 
be objected against jt was the apparent differ- 
ence in time berween the two. 1 supposed that 
somewhere in Asia the corly act of Elam mint 
hare sorvived, bat I had no other proof of this 
than-the reappearance of so muny of it features 
first in Late Mycenatan and ‘afterwards in 
Geometictimes. Now the discovery at Niniveh 
prover IE was rizhi.. The remaining difficulry 
that the region where that culture maintained 


imelf remaine unknown: As the Parthians were 


in possesion of these vaecs in Ninivch, there 
qome priser to look for it in Tran, 

It is Worth mentionimge that the fia above the 
quidriped, a combimation found, though very 
rarely, on Geometric ves, and for which | had 
ne parallel, arcur on one of the sherds published 
in Mr. Thompaott's article: . 

AxNA Rog. 


The Congress at Athens (October, 1931) on 
the Preservation of Monuments.—The [uter- 
national Conference on the Protection ancl 
Preecrvation of Monumenta of Ant and History 
tok place it Athem fram October 2tst, toqo. 
Part of the time wes taken up in vets to Daphni 


und Eleusia, ond mm @ cruise to Nauplia. (for 
Epidaures, Tirgns anc Myrener), Crete | Kress, 
Phasts and Majes) and Delos 

About three days only were available for the 
reading of papers and dascussiom, which ranged 
over aclarge fickl, covering micaniunenta of all 
periods, the chief aim being to collate evidrtice aa 
in torihods already adopted in. differenr coun- 
tries, and ro discuss the posible advantage to be 
derrved from centralise! study an action by the 
loternmatonal Miseums Office. Ag a emul, the 
Conference passed a scrics-of resolutions which, 
though for the most part of a. somewhat gener 
alieed ander, will 4 is hoped, enable the Office 
to prepare measures Willi ihe view of implemernt- 
ing at lrust some of the agreed principles. 

One of the tesohitiom: expresell the in- 
animes desire afl the Conference to ronder 
homage io the Hellenic Government, which, for 
along period, curing which it wae iteelt conrymng 
out important inderiakings, haa accepted the 
eMlaberation of archaeologists and specialism of 
all @ountrnes.” 

The last sesion was beld on the Acropolis, 
where M. Balance gave an account of the work of 
re—atablishing the fallen colummne (* anastylodis"’), 
both of the Propylaca and ofthe Parthenon. fv 
accordance with his invitation, 4 discussion took 
place on certain points of detail, such asthe use of 
cement for missing portions, the character of 
metal to be wed) for dowels, ete. : but the Con- 


ference unanumouwdly approved the re-etablish-. 


ment «ff the Norther Colonnade of the Par- 
thenan, and the projected partial settmg-up af the 
columns of the South Perutyle—no restoration. 
being Involved beyond the simple anastyloun. 
They abo regarded favwurahly M. Batata’ 
proposal to protect ihe portion of the Frieze stillin 
position by anapprepriate “tonture” 
GC, HL Serra. 
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Who were tha Greeks? By Joux Livro 
Myees. Sather Clasiral Lectures, Vol, V1 
Pp. xxxvii-+-figg: go figs ane imap 
Vnwversiry of Galifornia. Press; Berkeley, 
rg. 

Heredotiw answered this question, as Prof, 


Myres reminds us, by un appeal to the criteria. 


of clhnmogy, language, religion and customs: 
“Greeknes, which b+ of ane Hood. and! anc 


language, and aanctuaries of the gods iy common 


and sacrifices, anc behaviour in similar faahion.’ 

‘These being: orore-or fess the test aceepied by 
moden) anthropology, i lscoamic: apparent that 
We thall newer know who the Greeks were 
without taking all into comideration, und: thai, 


ime thisee tlays of gid specalisation, Prof. Myres: 


= din of the very few whe are qualified to cy ex. 
or could anyone che, 1 fancy, convincingly 
handle the evidence supplind by Greek folk 


memory, whith here, treated with aaa) 


repect, becomes wexpecteddy copaving, 

_ The result of pursuing and combining these 
different lines of wayuiry 6 @ very comprelensive, 
very stimulating accuuml..of the prehistory al 
Grecee, “The vast quantity of infor ent 
weyed will instruct, excite or oysufy but tever 
weary the reader, “Che conclusions reached may 
be convincing, controversial or Wwiacoeptalle, 
but they are always sugeestive, Which of them 
should be aclected and mentioned as especially 
meniarable depend on individual taste: the 
theery of the Doriag invasion has, for instance, 
recently formed a special study by a reviewer in 
Antiquity: the relation of the various dialects will 
appeal to those who enjoy intrirate stratificathn: 
the break that maria the arrival of the divine- 
born dynasties with foreign names about rahe 
BS Apprin at an intérestimg phenomenon, 
Even more. vividly we seta the mipresaicn of 
points haif-seriows, wholly delightful, such me 
how to detect dolirocephalic heads under round 
hat. It should be noted that Prof. Myree 


connects the Indo-European, Le, Gretk-speaking: 


element with the makers of grey, ie. Minyon 
ware, though tore loosely than. conain other 
writers do, while in onr place (p. 2f7) he 
associates it-with the makers of oval hots, a 
nomad people without pot sine of ther owe 
Within thee * émear wane * region. 

Its, perhiips, inevitable that we should ame. 


timed have the ampresion of too solict a atricture 
builtin tea insecure a foumdation, ‘This, how. 
ever, it potsa Fault, for Lt suggests subjects for 
investization and creates a’ wish io amplify ihe 
slender evidence available for Greek prehistory. 
Another mevitible. and desirable effect is the 
spirit of contradiction which makes apercialiste 
haste: to find faults in the teramment of their 
Particular branchoof study. H lodo the same, 
nis hut the inverse side of my admiration for the 
bok. 

I thre first place, then, too much is made of 
fete—fore! oomooniie—ny Gireree amd Asia 
Minur, “There arm nm certain examples of 
Bronze Age date belonging ta. the ‘Troudie 
rulture: what, therefore, docs Prof. Myres 
insay by“ burial mounds on both sider of the 
Dardanelles and others in Phrygia, Lydia and 
Caria’ [p. @5g: ate also op. off)? Early 
racavatons sancti gave thia paume to burials 
in settlements where the settlement itéelf pro- 
duced the mound, bot [ do nor think those ore 
referred to here. Nor a there maficient evidence 
for the burial mound caltore in Thessaly and 
Maredonia which might be inle:rech fram the 
guarded jtatement on p. 255 and the very 
definite. map on p. 296. Drachman and 
Aphidna stand alone, 

Asecond point that requires muclification ia the 
attrition of red ware tw Teoy TI) which 
appear on p..257 and MW cnphasised on PP. 250 
$57- Phe original estimate on p. 242, nore 


cautious, it also more accurate: birt the truth 


is that Troy 1 produced pottery which was a 
red bat brownieh or greyish, ond CUMmberipss 

sotiiements like Bor Byuk, Protesilaos 1U1Y pa 
Therm 1V-V did the same. wiih isolated rod 
vates bere aod there. Only in the tas sage of 
Trey 1B Which saw the introduction af the 





wheel, can we distinguish wares wher red 
predominates 
Companng the ytatenatia on pp. 241-7 and 


as, we find that Prof, Myres cyuates Troy | 
(black pottery) with Mediterranean stock, ane 
Troy Th [red power) with Anuenoid limii- 
grants, This, anyway, © the: impression. can- 
veyed. Li postulates break in wuliare between 
Troy [and TT for which there ls np justification, 
woce the interval in time ie filled by Vortan, 
Senirdji and Thermii (1, which show a pteady 


aa. 
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development from the Stage represented by 
Troy {to that of Troy IL. 

Rerent evidence, moreover, demonstrates that 
copper was worked at Thermi by makers of 
black pottery like that of Troy I: ametal cannot, 
therefore, have been introduced by Prof, Myres* 
Anmenoid ood ware immigrants, Finally, the 
fale connexion of Trow Ll with red ware 
responsiiie for the uneder-cstimation of the 
infers: of that city on. Macedonia and the 
north-west Aegean, ‘The red ware certainly 
middie tithe ampression there, bot the brown ane 
grey wares find parallel, and the culuwe which 
they represented aad one of the main factors in 
ihe development of early Brome Age Macedonia, 

‘The choice of names for early wares is a delicate 
linines, and ihe old one—Minyon, L'rfirnis 
and the tike—deserve to be suypended, Bur the 
substitutes here offered—erey ware, buff ware, 
painted warc—aro in Many cases open wow 
graver reproach than their predecessors, for they 
depend on characteristica oftesi super hei ancl 
never ynique. There are, for mstanee, many 
warns that cen ¢laim to be called * hoff wares,’ 
while the application of the term ' painted ware” 
te both Firat Thesalian and Lianokladhi styles 
Preypudices ime aguinst A reasonable suggestion 
thatthe latter my be & duevivel of the former 
ip. 460). 

On p. 257, Troy 0 it assumed to be unfortified. 
There ep very lithe -ewidenre to be got from the 
walle do Schilemenn's trench, hue that Hole 
teeta town wall, though on avery different 
scale from. the fortifications of Troy IT. 

Finally, on p: 254), Prof. Myrea shows a clistinet 
tendency to expect ‘amar ware” below ‘Thesss- 
lan neolithic. This would be an inversian of 
the facts, for the priority ef the neolithic pated 
over the Copper or Bronge Age Urfirnia is proved 
by atratification. 


At the end of the book we find (hat an answer 
haa been given to ihe qoration which the tithe 
asked. ‘The Greeks, though they could not 
juatily their ewe claim to uniry of race, lan- 
guage and culture, had been moulded by their 
cunou geographical surroundings: into the form 
we know! it dignificancy is conveyed in the 
final pages as brilliantly as its element had been 
analysed in the main part of ihe book, 

We 1, 


Prehistoric Malta: The Tarxian Temples. 
By Sin “Timuirroctes Zasirr. Pp. xvi + 
a7; 34 fies. 99 pls, 9 folding plate. 
Oxford University. Press, igqyo. 

The second half of the tith explains the true 

Tuncion of the book, which is to pubhah: that 
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rice ineeresting of all Maltese sites, Hal ‘Tarxicn. 
The excavation, begun in i965, was Honductedd 
with the urmost care, and rewarded by the: ounat 
teiational dacoverie, On the one hond were 
the petual remains—ihe temples with their 
apsidal rooms, their, oracular chambers, and 
their yield of statues, pottery and small fines; 
on the other, longeough? evidence on the relation 
Of the neolithic to the bronze culture whieh. bs 
the main problem. of Maltese archarology. Te 
othe evidene: which best justifies the mooie 
Prehistory Alfalie, as misleading to the archaro- 
logist as it i Ulominating Ww the ordinary man, 
Very wiecly the author divides the aia 
of the monuinents from that ef dhe objects foun 
therein. Tt is 10 aay task fio him to conduct his 


reader: through a ruin-so complicated, and all. of 


them will appreciate his clarity and. conciseness. 


Their chief regret will probably be that certain 
cunow arctitectural feature: are eonsideredd 


worthy of a desorption fiat mot of an illustration, 


and (hile tegret nay repeat iiself when they come 
tothe account of the finds. They may, more 
over, cure thr publisher for hanchcapping their 
progres by putting the folding map pear the 
beginning of the book. Nevertheless, they will 
alinest certainly ene by sharing their guide's 
cnthomasm and his catimate of the religious 
churacter of the buildings. 

The chapters that deal wiih, the muiterial 
recovered from Hal Tarxien do justice not only 
10 the marvellousdy beautiful pealithic pottery, 
ancl the revoliing neolithic statuettes;  thury 
supply guicquate information on those minor 
finds which, though wot in themsctyes AYreating, 
ere invaluable to students of primitive culturns. 

A atecie depcet about three feet thik separ- 
ated the mcolithic stracum beionging bo the 
Veinples from the Bronte (Copper) Age stratum 
belonging to cretion. burials above it. Nover 
before in the island liad the two periods been 
placed in a stratigraphical setation to each 
other. Sir Themistocls is inclined, tentatively, 
10 estimate the enl of the Stone Age ut about 
goo ny, and the arrival of the Bronze Age folk 


At about oop, theugh the copper imnplererits 


HNustrated oo PL XVIL give cine the impresiun of 
bemg «a litthe-earlier, There ix, however, no 
question, in yew of the significance of the whole 
urea, thay a sectional drawing whould have been 


phen to supplement the almicuble photographs 


on Ps SUL and X1V, 

Indeed, when we comider that, apart from one 
or two articles, the first publication of the site i 
in the book brfure vw, we cannot belp wishing |t 


could have been, both literally and metaphori- 


cally, more weighty. [nits present form it has 
the great rrerit of being easily curried round. the 
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ate, and very easily read, [fF we expres the 
wish for an even fullerirestment, it will, we hope, 
ie interpreted os o tribute to the site and its 
cxXcaYAlor. 


W, 1. 


A Clue to the Cretan Script. By F. M. 
STAWELL. Pp. 120; 11 ‘figa Landon: 
G, Bell & Sons, rggi. 15s. 

In her new book, A Chav te the Cretan Scaife, 
Miss Stawell aceks ta prove ihat the hieroglyphis 
and linear. scripts empioyed during the Middle 
and Late Bronze Age in Crete were not merely 
un ienportaat, Geter iy the development of the 
Phoenician and Greck alphabois, but that they 
were actually invented by a Hellenic peopl and 
weed to tnensliterate Greek words. 

The author takes as her jumping-off envund 
these five Phoenician Ietiers of which the nonues 
are, Semitically, unintelligible, and quotes Greek 
words which, so she claims, agree in sound with 
the Phoenician name and in form with the 
Minoan hieroglyph from which the letter appears 
to be derived: Thus * koph* is. derived from 
*kephalé " and ity form might very reasonably be 
derived (hom a Minoan pictogram that obviously 
represents: a head. The other four letters with 
timilar nomex are treated in the same mannor, 
The author then assumes that" kop " besides ity 
ideographic meaning ‘head’ could be wed was 

also: used to represent the first syllable or the 
initial letter of * kephate,” 

From this basis Misa Stawell proneeds to trans 
late a number of seal inscriptions into Greck 
manus and, phrases such as * Moskos," ‘ Velk- 
hanna,’ * Minot gon of Mopsoe® ancl * Pasi- 
phar” The famous clay dise from Phacatue abe 
interprets as a hive to Rhea written in mother 
jerky but quite mtelligible Greek in a syllabary 
which according ty her ia a simplification of the 
normal system ‘of Minds hieroglyphs, This i 
all very exciting and, if tre, moat important, but 
| have. an uneasy suspicion. that the ground 
whereon Miss Stawell hus reared euch an ine 
posing facade is more sandy than she realises. A 
recent book by Mr. F.G. Gordon tanslases this 
same «line inte Basquc. LT believe that Mim 
Stawell ia the more reasonable of the rwe, ane 
ahe i never guilty of Mr. Gordon's magnificence 
bat somewhat foolliandy refusal to benefit by the 
researches of other scholum Nevertheless | 
suspect thar she is guilty of the same methedo- 
lovical fallacy, to wit, that of BSALTTLITE that 
because the phonctic valuey she agsigns to the 
Minoan «ymbola make seme, they are therefore 
the true ones. 

Apart from this (im my opinion) fundamental 
fallacy, the writer is open-minded, edenin the 


have been aurpoceud, 
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doubtfulnes of many attributions and dnvites 
enticom. Perhaps students of Greek religion 
tay complain somewhat at being introduced to 
on many new aleitizes such ws * Phye, Goddess of 
Growth * and " Hyake, Goddess of Youth,” and 
feel duappointed that the author has failed: to 
find our Cretan friends Britomartis ant Dictynna, 
"lo" indeed we know, but adhe has wallered "a 
sea-change inte something new and strange ' and 
now appears asa dawn-goddess, while the earth 
godless Craia soci to have forgotten how to spell 
irr nome. Philologits will probably mot wele 
come the suggestion that Greek was spoken, ao 
carly a the fourth millennium .c. 
in contilinian { may say that the book is well 
printed und pleasant reading, but | mill feel 
doubtful whether the clue of thie charming 
Annadine will prove a reliable guide invour picto- 
graphic labyrinth. 


Orchomenos Il: die neolithisthe Keramik. 
By E, Rowe. Pp. 95; 6 plais, and 
94 illustrations in the text. Munich: R. 
Oldenburg, 193i. 25 :m. 

The publication of the pottery found. during 
the German excavations at Orchomencs in iggy 
and 4905 hes lony been eoverly awaited, a4 it 
wasexpected to throw light onsome outatandi 
problems of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages both 
of Greece and adjacent lands, (Dr. Kurnee’s book 
tow places before us the peoliihic ceramic 
material admirably illustrated and with a fullness 
of description and comment which can seldom 
lt only remaing fier o 
stratified deposit cither at Orchomends [iself' yy 
ateune ocighbouring site to be dug im order that 
Dr, Kumee's conclusions, which scom, on. other 
grounds remarkably convincing, may be con- 
trolled, and the usefulness of the preacnt study 


completed. 


Dr, Kure arrange the pottery in seem 
principal categories, with two additional cate- 
gore for howebold and miscellaneous wires. 
These who have got accustomed fo Tsountas' 
clissification (studiously preserved by Wace ars 
Thompson) will regret the introduction of u new 





one, eyen though they may admit ite-greater 


simplicity, and in the cas of an wnerratified site 
like Orrhornenos, it suitability, When it ds 
realised. that, in the Thesalian scheme, Period B | 
docs not everywhere denote a break with Period 
A, that overlapping ‘between the twr ‘Periods 
exiita, thal the Te wares belong to Period B, anc 
that, expecially in the case of stratified sites, new 
categories can casily be fitted into the old scheme, 
the neeesity for new schemes is not olyyioud, and 
it i to be hoped that future excavations in 
Central (reece and Thessaly will, as far aon. 
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pamihie; avd whe temptation ww creare them, 
Easy enough to make, they are hard to remmntiber, 
wid the adoption ofa oew acheme for every mew 
dite would, ia the end, bead to dniolerable com- 
plexity aod confusson 

Among the definite eontrituticns to knowledge 
which emerge from Dr, Kuove’s «truly, the fol 
lowing scemamt valuabie: (1) the round houses 
belotar to the Early Hellacic setiternmnt: (3) the 
typical Early Melladic bowl with -ineurved rim 
and the use of Urtirrnds are anticipated in Central 
(reece im the Neolithic Period; (9) in Central 
Greece, the fine black-pedished ware and ita 
varieties developed Incully (rom eartier ancl roore 
pomitve forms (thie wil) eventually have to be 
reconciled with the evidence fron the stratified 
site of Servia in W. Macedonia, where similar 
hlack-polighed wares, especially the geriefelie, are 
imposed abruptly upon a deposit of painted-ware 
‘Thessalian ASB) contaimng no blark-polished 
ware ofall; /q) vases with strenky polishing are 
to be divtinguished from thore In which the 
polished slip is scraped away. The streaky tech 
Hique dots, however, lok more like an atierrip 
i produce with les trouble the same effect as the 
scraped, than an indication of Northern con- 
tacts, Ane) ene suspects that it is more-commen 
in Greece than Dy, Kumcee supposes, but that it 
has, oo far, not been detected, [There are, for 
Ttanor, two pieces (one fram Mound gi, near 
Larisa) in the collection of (he British School at 
Athers. 

Tr is in the close observation of the material 
that the supreme ment of the honk lies. In their 
hate to draw conclusions, ethvlogical or othe, 
from: ther finds, prehistoriane do fot always 
devete sufficient attention wo the material jel. 
Toethem iti ihe mearm, notthe end. the there 
fore particularly welcome thet one who hes made 
a name jn clscal archacology should bring to 
prehistoric pottery (and monly sherds at that) 
the sane fine clecrvation ane ruet}icd that hie haa 
devoted to archaic art. It ia to be boped that 
other classical archacologistss will follow hia 
examples Prehistory will gain thereby, amd they 
themselves will appreciate the problems which 
prehetorians are trying to salve. 

W. Av H. 


Preamo and PF. px na Cowre-Mxssecitne: 
aes Plates. Pari: de Boceart, roy, 
15 fr. 
Pas hitthe volume grees ina convenient form 
for refercuce photographic reproductions of the 
varios emulures foun! at Delphi “These 
indiide (he architermral sculptures fren the 
various buildings, tiituding the Troasurics of 
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Sicyon, Cridus, Siphoos and Athens, the Tempe 


of Apolla, the Tholos and the Aconthos Colom} 
ule the statues Gf the Navian Split, Clenige andl 
Biton, the Charinterr. Agia’ and other statuce 
dedicated: by Gaochus, and the Antinows, The 
text iw brief, but clear andl adequate, and 
supplics sufficient infurmation to enable these 
who are not special students to appreciate and 
undemtiand the aculpturs, Lt uw m be poted 
that the archaic metopes are now. atribited 
without hesitmtion 1 Sieyon: ne thet the 
famous frieze and pediment are assigned to 


Siphnes, two of the femal supporting figures 
being left for Cnirla, 


By Corrrsts vox Lteex, Mp. rag: a7 
plates. Augsburg = Dr, Benne Filer Ver- 
fag. 19go. Tis. 

The main object of this book ix to investigare, 
by the help ofdetailed stylistic analysis and com 
parison, the sculptures of the Parthenon: ancl, in 
particular, to consider how far the differeaices 
that exist arm to be assigned to artistic progres 
or development during the carrying out of the 
work, rather than to the iadividuality of different 
artists, The proportions of the atudy may be 
jedged from the fact that the discussion of the 
Friece occupies 06 pages, that of the Metopes i, 
and that of the Pediments 05, 

The Metopes offer thesimplest problem. “They 
ebviowly fall jaro at least three clases, anc 
thea Dr. von Liicken distinguishes os the archaic, 
the early classical, ond the mature: And he 
Points out, as indeed ina matter of general agree- 
ert, that thea: * mature’ Metones have much 
im common with the Frieze and Pediments, 
The cuse of the Frieze is more complicated. 
Dr. vim Licker points oul that. the design of the 
weitern friree is morc stricthy sculptural ane 
scif-contained, while the porther haa a more 
flowing snd generalised effect. It is not, how- 
ever, clear how far thie effect may be due to 
difference of subject, and eve io the fact that the 
weatem frieze was probably made in the work- 
shope before it was placed on the building, as 
seems probable from the way in which each alab 
is Complete im itself. And it may well be thar 
some qoremblameces in individual figures which are 
noted. gay be due i the individuality of the 
actiuil marble worker rather than tu Vhir designer 
of the whole or of any part, 

Tn the two Pedinnts, the author Fecognives 
and empliasivey the contrast beiween ihe quie 
tiginty of the casterti and the wild excitement ol 
the western; tut, alter all, this iv mainly due te 
the chionce af wabject. It in difficult to. follow 
him when he sees yinkeny sitsin and cnengelic 
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reaction in the Wise. And he himself octet 
thatthe tranler of dhe [rie from the eastern 
pediment to the western cowed ne ereui 
difficulty to students of style: Some confusion 
may be coosed by cescribing the figure commonly 
called Tris in the eastern pediment sometimes 
no Hebe, sometimes ga Nike, [liad O (XV) fie 
¥Y (XX) i 2 misprint im the description of the 
“Theomeachia, 

The book is ihwtrated by many plates and 
photographs, carefully: chosen and reproduced 
wo oas to) bring out the comparisons and 
feemblances noted by the author. 


Noecrocorinthia; « Study wf Corimhian An in 
the Archaic Period. By Howray FPavnse. 

Pp, 3637 bog text-illusirations, 43 plates: 
Oxford; Clarendon Pees, iggr. £4 $2. 

Mr. Paytie explains ihe title of hin hook shat 

in the Preface and at length in an Appendix, but. 

all his care will hanredly Prevent if joining 


Hogerth'’s Dea Crpria in the Rare and Curious. 


sections of the literary lind-lists, However, it is 
avery gond utle when you know what it means: 
comprehensive, apt anil legitimately attractive, 
" Necrocorinthia ' were objects of art, particularly 
pottery, which the Roman colonists dug up in 
the enmeterics of Old Corinth, and which had a 
vogue in Rome at the time: The vogue soon 
came toon end because so many of the yasea were 
in bad condition, “Phough ihe pottery in quis 
lion was probably not archaic Corinthian ware, 
the same Kind of disability bas kept this well- 
known Jabrie from finding much faveur in 
modern times. Connthian ware, which i the 
central theme of this book, has lain until now like 
a moras in the middle of Greek archeology, 
imniene and dreary. Workers in arjacent fields 
have thrown embarrassmg material. into it: 
hasty of i-cyuipped invesiigaion: have done 
little else (te complete the: unsiveury mewphor} 
tun stir up mid. Yet the pottery of Corinth 
Ta the seventh goad sixth centurics 9.0. je -man)- 
fealy a document of great historical importance, 
which is increased by its alundiunee on foreign 
sites from Ecroria-and Carthage to Egypt and the 
Black Sea. it has also, when reuced te ts 
much intrinsic interest and considerable artistic 
value. 

Lo sharp contrasr with this negtect there is the 
excessive notice that Ime been taken af Proto 
eorinthian ware, in the see ahat ite aan is 
commonly applied ta much that ib tot Proto 
corinthian, and that specialists, with one corp. 
tion (Dr, Friis Johansen), have bern more cone 
‘cermed with inventing places of evugin for the 
fabric than with analysing the style. But 
Johansen came to the conclusion ihar it was made 
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at Steven. And evi Purthetingler, wha gave it 
Tis nan fifty years ten, sasigned jt afterwards to 
Arges because nf the large finds made-at the 
Hersion, aml finally a0 Sinyun Iecuuwse of 2 
SICYOHUEaN epsilon oni one of the four iaicathedl 
Piece. Mr, Payne remarks that the inscriptions 
of the Chigi olpe ane nether Conothian nor 
Sicvativwn, aud cite a Corinthian crater in Berlin 
to establish the axiom (which was low overdue 
in the study of Greek vases) thar” the epigraphic 
mvidence may tell te where the artiet fearnt his 
alphabet, butnot where he painted the wue," “The 
real fallacy has been in arbiteary olution of the 
material, Naledy who was familiar with aiull 
scries of the pottery could itnderdand why De. 
Johansen atopped where he did, audl Mr. Payne 
now pointe out tha he included and excluded 
works by the same hand The Protocorinthian 
style is ae distinguished ae the Corinthian is dull, 
But the latter begines when ihe former ends, the 
technique anc genoral character of the pottery are: 
the sume in both, and many of the shapes and 
motives ofdecoration are continumud, Yetuohedy 
had hitherto succeeded in reconciling the furda. 
mental identity of the pve fabrics with the re-- 
instkable difference in theit appearabee. Mr 
Payne dors this by an ecwte anulysis of the two 
styles, and wide consideration of artistic and 
economic comditines in Greece at the tine of the 
break. Further, it iy generally recognised that 
there it o class of vases with features of Loth 
styles, Mir. Payne defines this class; and dates it 
towards the end of the third quarter of thesrventh 
century. linporiant evidence, Wwhinkh was aot 
available when Dy. Johanien write hile bik, 4 
given here by the finds from Selmous, founded in 
haga Mr. Payne shows that. Protoconnthian 
black-figure und Corinthian have never been 


found together in the munin lnirials, ond that 
Gorinthian was, infactalarerstyle. The * Inter- 


inediate' elas was therefore Tramitional between 
the two, and all belenwed to Corineh, 

What Mr. Payne has ti sav about the changed 
character of Corinthian decoration is Whuminat- 
ing. Iu patterns are obviously derived from 
forcign textiles, whirh lie jdientifirs os Assyrian, 
the products mt Lee and direct: communications 
between Corinth ond Asia. “The prncipte of 
design ts aloo novel, pater of coniraiing aur 
face: taking: the plice of ic tinewr 
figures; and the solid rosette which ix the Corm- 
thiat: trade-trark plays its part with the heavy, 
elongated auimal in govering the trasimien 
spate in the minimum time. “That Corinthian | 
pottery was. extremely popular eet im ‘the 
numeri Greek and Italian imitations as well as 
in its extemive export. Inwas a clever industrial 
invention: excellent crockery with bright mod 


novel demration cheaply manufactured onl 
raaity dmbuted, Bearde this mase-produced 
black-hqure ware thore are the vases painted una 
nobler atyle of outline drawing, also in continma- 
tion ofa Protoeorinthion tradition, snd ising the 
methods of he greater art af Tree paintmg, in 
which Gorinth bad very ancient fame. Mr: 
Payne recognises actual pictures of thid school 
in the Gay metopes from the seventh- and sixth- 
comury tompley at Theron and Calydon jin 
Actilia, fy seema that-Cornth had almeit a 
monopily af the design, not of the manufacture, 
Of terraroetts. revetmenté for temples in all. parte 
af Greeee. Caomnice-blocks pt Calyion had 
Corinthian * inatructiimdé to builder" inched on 
them. before firing. There members are’ alia 
related to the vases by the painted floral designs 
which they bear, 

Mr, Payne opem « new way of approach to the 
Early Contithian style in sculpture with thermal 
heads of women that form the handles of globular 
pysides, anc other plastic parts af vases. Through 
thee the Apollo of Tenea is brought hame to 
Corinth, and some other members-of Langlotr’s 
liypothetical * School of Cleanac* follow him,. 
The Corfy Gorgon pediment also joins this grouqe. 
rhs the late archaic period there is not the same 

kind of evidence. While refusing to indulge in 
tobileeture, Mr, Payne fs disposed to uec the 
numrrcs modelled mitror-handles that have 
been found at Corinth to enlatge the variety: of 
pesible Connthian aryle: He also examines 
other decorative metalwork with good effrct, 
particularly the * Argive-Corinthian * bronee 
relict, and bromze vase: But here again the 
available materia) is so scanty that ihe conclu- 
stom are not all presented as final,sound theugh 
they seem to be. Finality ia reached, however, 
eas the pottery, [tis safe to say that future 
overy and wiudy-can do no more than fill in 
dates and details, and add mere examples to the 
full catalogue of significant vase with which tlie 
author baa generously proviced his readers. 
Mr. Payne may have regreiied that this book 
wha published just tog soon 10 incluce the reales 
of recent American excavations at Gorinth wnod 
his own tren more important fimds at Perachora, 
Hut it is probable that this accession of maurrrial 
would have been too mach for one book, al least 
on the seale of Treatae plus Corpos whith he has 
given ty) the pottery, 

Lest the author should he wearied with praite, 
the reviewer muit belahaur, in the public 
‘interest, the only mistake thatthe can find, On 
fige. 6 and 28h i ie atated that the roond 
urvhallo 4286 (Palermo) still smelt strongly of 
scent when found. The authority is Baron 
Judica, the finder, Mr. Payne adda an instance 
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ofan odiriferous Melleristie perfume-fask (alms, 
without further reference), and cites Poulsen 
(Delflr, p62) lora Myommcancxample, Poul 
en (1 hope) bh echoing Schliemant, and hin 
lust words are significant; ' In the neck was still 
the old clay ping, and when tt was. removed there 
was & wweet prance, from owilhin, lenis 
caniihed ing sment,” Mer. Payne would notacmit 
auch evidence fa this ina airiethy archaeological 
inquiry, ‘Thee fagitive perfumes are fabulous, 
like the germinating seeds found with Egyptian 
migmnicd, at the Rtriecan coppecs, perfectly 
preserved, which shiver into dust when the eve 
of the excavator. fall on them; ‘The ‘pottery 
me -bottles, as we find them, are not even water- 
proof, atid ait air-tight stoppers. would 
therefore be usclesa if they existed. The per- 
fumes were volatile essenoes dissolved in animal 
fats or vegetable oils, organic substances of 
y perishable kinds. It js physically 
geapowible for ascent tosireve thedecnaspesiiion 
af the substance from which it emanate, anid 
meat unlikely that the ancient substances would 
curvive at all in earthenware pot. Their only 
chance would be if the process of decomposition 
sealed the whole surface: aa wellas the orifice of 
the receptacle by means of chemical action, 
For this effect the organic substances would have 
to be present in considerable buik, and. tive resi- 
due wold be. thoroughly decomposed. It might 
indeed diel!) but mot of is origmal perfume. 
But this 1s a. smal! point outside the proper subject 
matter of the book; and does not affect the 
argument that Corinthian aryballot were scent- 
bottles, Mir. Payne's work could not have been 
better done, ond. this one of the few. books 
thar justify (he clatm of archacology to be called 
aacience, | should also eay (hat the excellent 
drawings seem to be nearly all by the author's 
own hand, and that the writing pa svork of art. 
EB... F. 


Eine attische echwarziigurige Vasangattung 
und die Darstellung dos Komos im 
VI. Johrhuondert. By A. Gerivennaden, 
Pp. 104; 5 plate.. Koniaberg: Grale & 
Unger, 1ga6. 

There ix a well-defined group of carly black- 
figure cups anil kotylal which haa long puzzled 
archaeologists If consists of vases decorated 
with dancing figures and with a iyesunanch 
floral ornament, and i ihetrated by two 
chara: teristic examples fram Sicily published 
in Afén. Line. xix. p. 45. 

A twmber of suggestions as to the orngin of © 
these yaacs have horn made: Corinth, Athens, 
Bocotia, even Sparta, have been put ‘forward, 
and I have beard a case for Megara maintained. 
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Dr, Greiftnhagen, who has made this group the 
subject of a dimertation, has now eleaeed tp the 
matter and has given:a variety of good rrasans 
Dau pport the view thar Athens was ls herne. 
Me has alo distiaed at comiderable length 
both the dancing fimures which aye the wubijece 
of the group in question, and also the whole class 
af commt-acenes ay bluck-figure vases, of which 
he gives a catalogue at the end of his discourse. 
Taken asa whole his book id a talimble eontri- 
bution 16 the study of the black-figure style) one 
muy (rage: Will certain points, most of them 
email! matters of detail, Lae this ean it nao wily 
detract from appreciation of the thoroughness 
with whith the work has been done, or the range 
of knowledge towwhich it bears witness, 

We begun, very properly, with a catalogue of 
vewes of the ‘comast group,’ twenty-six in 
mimber, all af them certainly products of one 
wotlshop. Unpublished pirces which the author 
had mo opportunity of finding cari be added to 
this list, bat many of these, cups and kotylai 
like those-of which his list is made ap, add linde 
to our knowledge of the group asa while > some, 
however, are vases of other shapes ane nod 
our fofteeption of it, A certain number of such 
Pieces, mort notably eoluninceaters and“ Vourva 
bowls; are cited in my NeenworiniAin and need 
hot be quoted here. On the basis, however, 
of the twenty-six cups and kotylai mentioned in 
his lint, Greifenhagen brings forward 4 number 
al arguments both for the place of origin; and for 
the chronology, of the series. As already said, 
Athens it rightly inclicated a its place of origin— 
and further evidence of this cou be found in some 
of the unpublished vases just alluded to—and 
the period between, 470 and just before aya! 
at the space of time which it covers. This latter 
¢onclusion ja also amply. justified, thoush 1 
Should modify ir by putting the beginning of the 
group A hitth: before 570; Greifenhagen's 
absolute chromlogy is, however, 2 decade or 
0) beer than mine for a good many Brod cl! 
hlack-fignure vieees, and his placing of the comast 
scries i quite comietent with the reat ef hin 
system, In ane or two points, however, he i, 
4 think, demonstrably wrong—thus the Vourva 
bow! (74S. 19t1, p..4) i placed at 460, con- 
temporary with the Frangois vase. This fy 
certainty too late, both for the bow! and foe the 
Frangos vase, a: 1} thik—in any case for the 
bowl And it happen that this very bow! ie by 
the same hand as ihe earliest of the eomont Puyo, 

* dn my Necerorintiee, p. 342, L have misrepre- 
sented Creifrnhagen, aayleg that he places snr of 
the veers ae lat aa 440, “Ihis is, in fact, bape in 
his chronological table ow p. 49, hat in his text he 
atates that the lowest Limit ia w [litle hefore chur dae 
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which Greifenhagen places at. s7o—and further 
that the cup is cbyiowsly latce than the bow. 
But in general, though. a good many poing of 
detail might be criticived, the analysis ly shape, 
style and subject adorable. - 

As for the sabject-maiter of the" comaat 
group,’ Grellenhagen deals effectiocdy with the 
old, Init atill popular, interpretarian of the danc- 
ing figures as Dionysiac (or other) * daemons.” 
His arguinente are thoroughly logical, and it is 
to be hoped that. his idea is new Finally 
despatched. For him the dancing men of 
Cornthian and other carly vase: are hioman 
beings, comasts = revellers dancing or otherwise 
for most of the Attic and oiler non-Corinthian 
vertions of the subject is quite certain; but as an 
explanation of the ¢haracter of the Corinthian 
cones, and presumably of some of the Attic 
comasts of (reifenhagen’s group, such an 
Miterpretation seems to involve difficalties which 
Greiienkagen does motmect. As evidence that 
he dtentopygous Auman figure wie a recogninetd 
comic character in the seventh century, he 
quotes the fragment of Archilochos: -rotfube, 
& wins, thy myhe teow. This, however, 





2 Comment on ateatopygy tn monkeys: itis part 


Of a fable and has no bearing on the case. One 
may, indeed, chivise to think that the sewerth 
century was ready to appreciate the liumorcus 
possibilities of human atcaiopyzy, but the frag- 
ment in question, unless [ misunder Lit 
comot be cited as evidence of the fact, 

Apart from thir it is not cloar why early vase- 
painters should have chosen to cepresent their 
Coma ad sieatopyyous unless in drder to 
represent an octually existing ewre of ahei¢ 
appearance, Aund if the carlies commas known 
On at fron vase-parnting had anything in common 
with their pictures an vases, ¢t must be admitted 
that they are exponents ‘cif Ragor which has 
reached some degree of conscious specialisation-—— 
aa Greifenhayen, in his interesting chapter on 
the Kaus and-early comely, thinks happened in 
Mihem in ihe middle of the. aixth ceniry: 
alternatively the peesibility ihat thelr Kayes haw 
some: more defmitely ritual character, whieh 
might explain the peculiarity of their make-up, 
must be aclroitnecd, | _ 

Jonsideration of a siele puii of this ind ina 
review which must necessarily be short miny give 
a muleading impression of the second part of the 
book, whiels, like the fing part, & the fir of 
logue of archaic fares with frontal faces, and 
af interesting analysis of the reasons which lead 
to frontal representation. H. GG. P, 
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Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. By 1.1, Caskey. with the 
fcperation of J, W. Bearezy, Fart I. 
Text= pp. at. 20 figures, 4 eupplenentar; 
puiates, Portfilio of 40 plates; Published 
for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boaron, by the 
Oxford Linivenity Poss. Lomlon: Huom- 
rheey Milford: Osfewd University Pres: 
Boxton, U.S.A: Muacum of Fine Arts, 1921. 

This is the beginning of a work which is to 
publish with idial completeness ihe Masterpieces 
of Anic vase-painting inthe superb collection 
of Greck pottery powsessed by the Muscom of 
Fine Arts at gests It ie pleasant that British 
icholarship haa some part in it. through Pre- 
feaor Heazley'¢ co-operation. with: Mr, Caskey's 
manyided competence, “The plan is not rigidly 
walematic, but the sixty-five red-figure of white- 
ground vases choemn for the firs issue form an 
orderly sere; the majoriry fall within an 
arruwement of four preps: ecarby archaic small. 
ware, works of the Bevyes Painter and his imita- 
tors, pieces decorated by the Chicago and Evajan 

Pahtters in ome schol af the cathy classical style 

and bythe Achilles Painter and his followers in 

another, 

By the adequacy of its reproductions. this 
undefiaking acta A mew standard for museum 
publications of vases. In the portfolio af plates, 
the collorypes of seenes are full mize: the distor- 

‘tions and: suppressione of ror Ha ea ilhowtra 

tion lave been anply corrected, by the provision 

of drawings (mast of them the Sear of Mr. Caskey 
himgel!) or by the bold but welcome expericns 
of teinfércing details of the Photograph which 
world haw, bern lost otherwise, The excellence 
of the negatives and the collaiype irinting can 
(be appreciated fully only by those with: expe- 
ricner of the iifficulties overcome; to complain 
dfone oc two instances of offenalve dare or of 
athe smoky tone of a few of the callotypes would 
be captions, All the drawings in the portfolio 
are accomplished und valuable, some ene fault- 
jes. Figuives in the text do justice to. aliapes 
and to the decoration of hidden parta: supple- 
mentary halftones at the end of the letterpress 
are provider! for views not rendered in the plates, 

The commentary likewise ig a model, To be 
specially praieed are the soopulous account of 
technique, the acutenes and profiund know 
ledge shown in the interpretations and a scholarly 
reticence about the obvious, and Mr. Gaskey’s 
feiciteus writing. Oocusion. is foamil for many 
incileninl Comtributions of great interest) ane of 
them, a disciission of the bearing. of Ne. 4 on 
the- Hipparchos question, invites controversy, 

The ilentification with the eon of Puistratux is 
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amore plousihle than Mtr, Chekey allows, “Troe, 
this Hipparchos vaar iv late aniimg the works 
of Epikteies; tio ou what a Mr, Carkey going 
when he simexts that jts date is perhaps the 
very enc of the sixth eentury >: 


In every wayoan exemplary poblication: the 
nect issuc wil) be-awaited cagerly, 
HH. R. Ww S. 


Aison st la peinture céramique A Athdnes & 
epoque de Paricles. By CrAseies Dena. 
Eps 1017 aa. eh Par: H, Laurens, 1990, 


This lintte hook forms part of the erries Ley 
gramds qrtitles ancl may be regarded as @ cam- 
plement to the well-known monograph on Dauriy 
which M. Pouier contributed.to the same scrice: 
twenty-five years ago. ‘The nous. here 
seinetedl by Mi Degas cles noe lend hinsell ao 
well to: biographical treatment, but he serves as. 
the peg om which M. Dugas isthe an orderly 
expiaition of the course i Atte tmac-painting 
through the later fifth century o.c., [rom the 
Achilles Painter to Meniias. As a broad general 
introduction to the tater ed-lignre style the 
book deserves every commeidatim, and the 
ithustrations, while including little that is mew, 
are charactoratic and well-reproduced. 


Vani della Collezions Castellani: Catalogo. 
By Panunxa Mixgazzra, 2 yols.: pp. ago: 
1 plates Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 
Hoge. qioew, 

‘Fhe Caatellani collection was formed, by 
means of unicientific excavations, in the spcties: 
remaiocd in Piazza di Trevi vill fately; and is 
now ie tle Ville Giulia, Dr. Mingazeini teals 
with the black-fyure and other early veers, 
Greek and Etruscan, Nearly every picce is 
figured, most pieces: in more than one view, 
The description: are ment careful and accurate: 
the author examines all questions of date, falwic, 
and svyic; draws up long and valuable iiste of 
analogous vies, toany of then wopublished, snd 
many in obicure places; gives reusone for bis 
opinions: and never dhirks a difficulty. Some 
of his dates, a9 he is well aware, ane tentative, 
and diypuiahle; [think he is apt to crowd: the 
Aitie water into the semomd half of the sixth 
oomuury, Whereas some seem cartier thon that, 
som tater: atd his eardier Etrecan dates ane 
poesibly onthe late side. “These are matrers of 
detail: the book 33 important; and for ‘the 
ttady of Etruscan. pourry capecially; and of Auic 
black-figuire, inelispscrma lite, 

The get-up bb hambine Paper, print, repro- 
duction are good, Perhaps I may auggest to 
the Libre dello Stato that “bindcr’s pide- 
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ornaments’ must be perfectly formal, and aust 
never, never make one think of a photograph ? 
Warning to the reader: there is an unisual 
number of errors in the text-references to the 
plates. 
~The: best of the vases ure the Chaleidian 
peykicr-uphers with a porky satyr lurking 
behind & palm-tree (pl g7> ‘Tam-o" Shanter); 


the Ohalcidian amphora (pl, 42): the two 
(cacretan Inpdriai with Gerber and Europa 


(pil. 98-4) 3 the Lecontan volute-lrater (pl, gx); 
the Attic hyeris with Herakles and Geryon (pl. 
44-1, pl. 46, 2, ph 45. 1). But there are bq 
an all, and other fine pivors. ameng them, 

Some arall points. Pooagi ¢ the Cassel Apall 
docs not lack. pibie Hair, P. M5, mo. 394 ia 
nol Corinthian, but doce not ook Etruscan cither. 
P. hg: no, 408 ie cightly called Erruscan by 
Lanigtots > the aluape occurs in Antic | Villa Ghilia 
q59, C.F. VG. TTT He, pl 55, 4 and pl. 56), 
P.7t) Dr. Mingazzini is careful nod to abuie 
the word Tonic, which is ofien abused in: Laly 
and France: but he goes too far when hie denies 
fone clement in the Pontic vases, Onop. ita 
interchange the heudings “idria'’ and * vaso 
teriomorte.’ PLoS: the review of Rouommpt! in 
JAS, was ly Payne. Pp. 197 und Igy: ot 
the Macrid brydlria, ABS; p. a7. PB. aoa: the 
Louvre vaee comparcd with no, gg must be 

45 (CF, Louvre, pl. 65,4). P, 205, no, gat: 
the foot alien. P.and: the huseription ‘in. the 
Sicyunian alphabet js by the same hand ws the 
other—the hand of Exckiag: the argument for 
the date on p, 214 ie net quite sound. P, ee): 
if not certain that the * Tyrrhenian" vases 
were made exclusively for the Etruscan market: 
the fragment Acropolis 779 (Graef pl. 47). may 
be from one; « fragment from Naurratis in 
Oxiord u almost certainly from one (C.F, Oxford, 
Mi He, pl, i, 96). “P. 223, no. gsgr Baur, 
Contanrs, pl.3, 30 P, 2275 not satyrs.  P. aail, 
no. gf: the waren on the handles repainied, 
P, 2g¢: was got-Bellerophon there as well aa 
Pegasus? PL eg6, no, gi7= to the wasee in. the 
samesatyle add London Boy (CV, pl, og, 4), and 
Coll. de née. antiqne 26 juin Vo4T. fp. Li, new, @6 
and 27, P. ayf,nn. 4707 the foot is wreng. 
PB. agi: the Leyden yaar published in Gardiner, 
Sperts, docs not seem to me very like 475 (pl, 
64,2, not 66, 5): see FACS... 45; p89, note 45. 
P. 253, no. 488). P. 260, no. agg: P. 262, no, 
495 (B much repainted); P, 264, a0, gq7: 
all these near the Acheloos painter. PL oat, 
ne. 996; mentioned in 74S, aq, p. 368, 
P. 3995 hit of 'merrythoughi’ capa mo. 7, 
the Berlin Engotimos cup, is nol the aame shape 
a6 the others, for it is footless:- Athens 14907 
goes with ii in this, and apparently a cup 

j414.—Vob, Li. 


‘a: by the Phiale painter: amulet on the girls 


in Rhodes (Atunario, (7, p. 250). Po aa7: the 
lekuiily Hge poem dated toc bare, ond: fhe com 
parkon with a cup ln Seheutleer’s Aalalages (ol 
his collection, mot of Leyden) dowbefll. 

The book oonchide: with an excuru on the 
purpose of Minathenaicamphoric. “The general 
view is thatihe ineribed Panathensirs are acta! 
pracevases, Dr, Mingazzini denihe ‘this, Of 
cure he ig right: yet wo emo has said no before 


J.D. B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Danemark 4 


—Copenhague, Musée National 4, Hy Cia. 
BuskeNscRo and K Fane Jonas, Paris 
Champion, tggt. 

Fhe fourth Danish laseieule finiahes the Actic 
red-heure, and gives the Artic whites sone blink, 
moth Atte; Hellensic of varices fabricdt andl 
early Ttalian, which on the plates, by an union 
tonate error of the prititer, are ealled* Lesliote:" 

Pl. tg. 0: noumenti¢n of the ped lines poured 
the vase: by the Neusicaa painter, Pi) tas, 2: 
by the painter of ihe Flontnee Genturomhy, 
Pl i146: near the Hretor painter, Pl. ig7 the 
hgurey on the right must both be boys, PL 
148, 62 tanner of the Dinos painter: tbe dot 
on A seem to be mock-inseriptions Pl, 74%, 2: 
by the pater of London EE 40g) the vase uae 
have been a column-krater:: the volute-handles, 
in Tealinie mate, must be alien; and the mouth 
probably comes from anather oolun-krater. 
M449; the form swote fequires excalanation, 
Pl 150, 2: mentionrd in Vases in-Polemd, po an. 
PLoi5t> Hoppin dees fadeed put this under 
' Meletos painter,” but only beeaue: when copy- 
mg out my tit, he miscopied my observations in 
JS, 34 Ps 15° hie nos,4 and pq owe their 
place to the aaine error. ‘Phe vac; me PE now 
see, in by the Achilles painter, not merely from 
his achool. Pi. i51,-3; neighbourliood of the 
Dwart painter, PL ya, 1: by the Eihinop 
painter: T noted traces of the inwription, tut 
could not read it, and in any case, io judge 


PL i592, 2° by the same painter, the peliket 
London E 455, Wirzburg 47 and gy, Altenburg 
Capua. Ph, 15,4: by the Hasselmann painter. 
Pl. 152. 4) by the Hephaestus painter, 7M. (53, 
1: ie not the woman on B praying? Pi. 454, 1: 
perhaps & late work by the painter af the Yale 
ainechoe: the graffito, 0, is amined: IM. 4 . 
thigh. PL 54. q: the authors ate tight in 
supposing that the tid cannot have belonged in 
the yaae> |t je the lid of a had) fourth-century 
ickanis, Plas, 4: the inner markings on the. 
x 


body are or were repainted, PL 158, > for 
the handle see Vay in Polaml!, p. 5a. PL 158, 
ti: probably by the painter of Mumich: abba; 
ef. the two jugs Philadelphia 227¢ anc London 
EB s6q. Pl oso, 2: by the Lewis painter! the 
white inacriptions, mxcfi] ot A, [ejoafe?) on 
Bo are omitted. Pio 149, 6: by the same hare 
as the three ‘ares of the same shape Am, F., 
p. #60) the Terpaiehore vase Cab. Pourtiles, pl. 
20, seema to be of the same shape, and is not 
far off in style. Pl. p60, 4: by the Sabournf® 
painter: the cakes on the reverse bs omitted. 
Pi. 16y, 2: by the Cedrus pamter. Pi, 161: 
fightly assigned by the authors to the painter of 
the Yale cap 165; foot as in the Drocgs cups 
F4LS., 49, p. 270, Ble shar: ef Noticw, 1987, 
plai.+; Naples inv, 1260593; Heidelberg B73. 
Pi. v@e, a: Prof Blinkenberg shows that the 
name of the potter, here and in Lemon EB 770, 
i Gaurien, mot’ Maurion. Pl. 164, 9: another 
in Tabingen, 141, Pi. 169, 7: replicas in Rer- 
in and New York, Pi. if4,is cf the syuat 
lekyelot Cxford gqeu, 595 (C1, Oxford, pl 40, 
i—2}. and Berlin 2470, Pl. t64, 2: the mock 
inmcriptions net mentioned. Pl. rly, 4: by the 
‘Achilles oainter hineelf Pi. 165, 4: probably 
by the Acarhines painter. PL. i65,2: by the 
Amechines painter, Fi) 165, 91 manner of the 
painter of the Bowdoin box, PL 166, ors surely 
Eros, Pi, 167, a: the right-hand woman much 
rovtored. PL iG7,%: Taliote, Pl, 169, 9: the 
pictune by the Sikias painter, “Fl, thg, 4: the 
picture ty the Orleans painter, PL ajo, 4 aud 
a: by (he Tymbos painter: andtherlekythos by 
him is int the Ny Carlsberg collection, T ryt oc 
PLoage, 42 by the Achilles painter himself. Pl. 
rea, 90-1 ave oe nate of this: the reproduction 
makes on uniavourable impression, ML 173, 2: 
the drawing modern or very ovuch Tepainted, 
Pl. t73, 95 by the Reed paineer, Pl. 174, 5: 
on these, . 0", Oxford, pl, 4a, 15,and von Mereklio 
in Arch, dnc., 1928, po gga Ph a74s 5: muuch 
repainted, Pl. 175, 67 replicas in. Oxford anc 
Berlin, 14, o7h,ai: ef CLV, Orford, pl. sg, ia 
PL 198,93 eee BSL 2a, p.-205. 
FDR 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Haly 7 — 
aa, Milan and Rome : Bestetti & Purni- 
peli, tqgt. 

Attic black-figured vases only, None of those 
found in Bologna ia cartier than. ihe vase by the 
Andocides painter which uses the red-figure 
teclinique at well os the black-figure (Pellegrini. 
VF, pp. 4¢-h). “There are earlier vases in vhs 
volume; bot they belomg to the Pulagi and 
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University colléctions, and were not found in 


‘Balogna. 


Treat and pictures are good, The ink is rather 
ae ugly colour, 

Il He, pl. 8B, 4-5: the style fas Zannonis 
reproduction shows) is close to the painter of 
the Londen amphora (4tt,V/,, po 468, foot). PIL 
1) and 1g: kidariy and tiara are more suitable 
terma thanaloprkis, Plog: Pellegrint's"ultime 
stile a figure tere’ i4 inconsistent with his allu- 
siow (oo! Tyrrhenian’ and is wrong. On the 
shape see Payne, NO, p.91g PL a5: pelike 
by the Nikuxenos painter, Pi, g0!, mentianed, 
and grouped with other cups, in 7.ALS., 49 9. 
ost, no, 7. PL 35: Pellegrini’s ‘manner of 
Amasis* i inexact. Fl. gz: sec Mingwenni, Far 
Casteonz, p.gi4- EIT Hg, plo is the reverse - 


‘None of the foreign fascicales of the Corpus 
Fasoram bears a date: what if the beanty of 


f BB 
A Gatalogue of the Greek Vasea in the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 


Toronto. By Davie M. Rosson and the 
lair Corwen G, Hanguat: edited with 
iddittod, antl an appendix of recently 
acquired vases, by J. H. Trrre, 2 vols. 
Toronto; the Univ. of Toronto Press, my90, 
S10. 

This large, varied, ond Importani collection 
is litte known, and the fully-illustrated catalogue 
welcome, “The author have collected i great 
deal of information, much of it mew, The 
arrangement of the book is peculiar: interesting 
traces of a opreviow) stage in. the compotion 
have been allowed toremain. Thus ane chapter 
is dicate! ' Bast’ Greek, Corinthian, Eteusren 
imitations.” Another i called * Etruscan-Tonic,” 
and includes Jontc as well as Enruscan. * Attic 
Biack-figure * contain Attic, Toric, and Carin- 
ihian, * Vases from South Lialy" Attic as well 
is Ttulioie; The next chapter is ‘Lace Aric, 
Etruscan, and Geconltaliote.” (On the new 


adjective Geeco-Ltaliote we 7.NS., 48, p27!) 


The last chapter, * Hellenistic ancl miscellaneous 
later vases,"includes a section conveniently termed 
‘misceliancons forms, mostly Adie, Sth-and 
isniury B.C. 

It would be nice 10 be one of the distimmnmahed 
arholars who believe the * glos vasr fram Chins ' 
(p. 269) lo be genuine. “The * Oyprinte” vase 
no, 25), the limad-yase 959 have beer allinwwed to 
remain in the text with o caveat: the ‘ Gorin 
thian " vase 647 is aloo modern. 

J.-D. B, 
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Les illustrations antiques de i'lliade. Hy 
Kazitimke Burs, Pp. vii + 4g 34 
plies, Laviw: Socitie Polonaise de Mhilo- 
logie, Université, 192g; Pars: Bd. Raspail 
oN . 

“This very practical and weeful book Is a land 
af penion) to Franz Miller's Odpenee-/Muatra- 
Homes, “The word illustration is  unrlerstocel 
in a wide sense, including not only Wlustratians 
proper (Homeric bowls, tabulue ilicac, the 
minkiunes of the Godex Ambirosianus), but all 
monuments that take their subject from the Lise. 
The material bb varied, and Dr. Bulas shows 
himself at home everywhare. He iz brief and 
eaber, he has youd: judgment, and he i pot 
afraid to make up his tind He hes packed 
much informaiton into les than a hundred and 
fifty pages, ond yet he i caay reading. There is 
little wo mde: and the only complaint to make 
is that he doe’ not alwayi give the original 
publication of the monumenn, or does not always 
distinguish it from derivative publicatiom, 

The following additions may be of use to 
someone: some of them are maticr new #nce 
the publication of Dr. Bulas" beok. 

Archai¢ period. Pog, uote zt: some facts about 
the Giudice vase are given in J-.S.. 96, p. 128, 
Vase in dewride, pi 92, AIL. p. 72: Hoppin’s 
tefercoty i taken from the hot two poosages, 
with the question-mark omitted. P. 5, the depu- 
tation to Achilles: in (}) Achilles has- fet bia 
beard grow, cf the unshaven ‘Theseus, Poses in 
Jeri, Pp. 137; Added a perlite by thie Tyarkiewica 
painter in the Villa Giulia (Aft, p. 115, 22: 
EB represents Achilles and Odysseus. FP, 12; 
‘Thetis and Hephainos: add tie same pelike, ami 
stamtios fragments by the sane painter ity Oxford 
(gee CP., Qxford, pl. 65, 91) BP. 14, Hoe Gt 
grief Po 15, bottom: Thets embraces Actilics; 
and: Peleys embraces Theiis, Heraklie ‘Tritan 
init beywnd thar there is no revemblince: tls 
8 prowing 'typoligy " tov far; PF. 16, Theis 
fod Achifiess ‘Theta winged to show that ahe 
is @ geckos. Add ihe Leyden etamius if p gu 
(AchiNes hetween Thoth and Patrols). 
@ivyes, oP. 18; Dragging of Hector: (d), 
beter published in HS. gf, p. 2, and ‘Till- 
yard, ffope Vases, plo 4. 92, {k) is in Athens, 
(n} is published by Waldimuer, 4.2.0. see site 


Bf: a Shewh, p. a4, Wo eg. Add the Iekythos. 


Dilor 10, pl.4o.. P. 21, Michaelis’ notion that 
Achifles is represented us an apohates is tu be 
fejected: an apobates needs a free right hand. 
f.as. The inscriptiom of (m), the Lonitan 
amphora ily. 7-28. 4 (CCF., BM., Tm ‘He, 
eg 46) have often bern disiieicd: hut Geel 
Smith alone hae read: them correctly | Forman 


Gal.; 306), Below the kappe in pl. 46, 00, part 


Plays: 


St 


of m leer as visible: it was probably the fast 
letter of 4 name, ond may have been a aigme, 
w Smith suppeed. He referred thie mame to 
the charinteer, and the inscription kow'es to the 
winged goddess, I refer the sigma to the 
exiles: it wai oo gbhort. name—Irie? And 
eow'og LO the charioteer, What the broken 
Jetter was Tcannot be sure from the traces: Wu 
WHE © poo & signin, Kowwor Or Korzos aight 
ber a minwtiting for Kaecrre, two letters fein 
omitted: Kevlar Would be one who makes 
his horses dusty by hard driving: but the fact 
is that the femane eat oeither wo por ¢ very 
well, sior indeed any letter, For the atvle of the 
vase compare the Priam livdria in Madrid (C.V., 
Madrid, TH Fle, pl. to).. F.-g2, the Omoow 
lmecriptions mut be meaningless. P. 25, Ran 
gom, of Hector, No. (id) is published In ALS, 
top 0 Pees, 1 doube if any caricatural 
intention, FE. 27, the hig wreath is common, in 
late bf, and is mot borrowed from a Hezakles oF 
# Dionyes P, a7) note be the en Are OL 
ordinary reverse-tgures, and must be Achacan 
ponees, “The earliest Raream ot Hector on a 
yaer is tie Orford fragment, 7.H,, 49, pr 3, 
and C.F. Oxford, IT He, vl 2 th. FP. an, 
Achille: and Hector: “The inscribed Canine 
vase (a) isin Lord Elgin’s collextion, fd) is 
published better in JILS., 94, pl. 14, and well, 
in Berliner Male, pli. aq—gr. Diomecle and 
Acuess are perhaps copresented an the Oltos 
cop Thorvaliier joo. PL ga, the influence of 
Acginetan sculpture is exaggerated. PL a4, the 
Wirebung hydria » Etruscan, notlonian P,-47, 
the Barton cup da now in Caikey, Aiie KF. iv 
Boron, pl. i P. 38, Delon; the Park cup 
fragmentary but notreatored. Adc-arf. Ickythos 
in the Louvre (Dolon only), PF: g4, the chariot 
al Monttlenne  Etruacan, noijlonian. P: 47. 
the Madrid bydria, CV, Madrid, ID He, pl on. 
Classica) period, P, 54, the-carly representa- 
tions of Nereida liringing the aoonur of Achilles 
have been studied by Jacokethal, Alelicdy Relief), 
p. tte, with much fresh matter, P, 46; note 2+ 
the torso, Hekler, lariken i Budell, p. 44. 
Note 3, London E tgo m Attic, P. 47, on 
Bintan representations of the slaughter of the 
Trojan prisoners dee Messerscionidt in Eau 


45- Armour brought to Achilles: af, pelike 
Athens 152g, by the p inter of the Petrogracl 
Arruccomeonrunctey, | ~ und Theths, are 


Aull; Metr., 11, p. 257. Ransom of Hector and 
Keurn of Seieets (2); calyx-krawer by or near 
Polyenotes in the University of Virnna, WF, 
igor, plo Racsom of Hoeetor, ehiborate 
Apulian fagment mm New York, Ip. 65 -ond 
69, the Btruican vase in Munich, an, amphern, 
Hot a stamines, is prpublished, and the clas it 


belongs to studied, by Dragendor!l in Juhriuch, 
49: early clasica) penod, FP. 71, another de- 
partare of Hector jean a neckamphora im 
Philadelphia [Tillyard, Hope Vasey, pl. g, 87}: 
dame class as the Vatican vaur. PL za, the 
London hydria (C.F. BML, plo at, 1) cannot 
repocent Thersites, 

Helicnistic and Rommy period. ‘The fine gem 
fig, 50 and p. of is ow in New York: it is well 
figures! (and riginly poised) in the Story. 
Maskelyne sale catalegue, pl. 9, ‘P. 105, there 
are winged Athenasin Attic aa well ae in Tonian. 
RP. ont§y Ure Ince mosaic: 
Marhlre at fnew, plat. 

Fa, in figs, Gg, 18, 15, 20, be « misprint for 
Jr and jf. on p. go for fin, 

Jj. DB. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part IV: The 
‘Terracottas of Olynthus, found in 19298, 
By Davin M, Rommsox,. Pp. xii-+ 164; 
fa plates and frontiepiece. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, rgat. 451. 

The fourth partofthe account of the Olyntlios 
eavalinos Gan improvement on the finn, if we 
at jude byoo recent motlee of the latter in 

the Journal: possibly the writer m@ worm al 
Liste with museum objects than in feld-work. 
The Ametican excavators of the stie were at all 
events fortunate in finding such an interesting 
group af terracotias, mostly of carly atyle, if mot 
nocomarily of carly dare. Dr. Robinson regards 
them as covering the period between the curly 
tixth century ac. ond the destroction of Olynthus 
in q4lp.c, From chis he deduces thar many 
typet hitherto oogarcded a: Hellenistic ure really 
Herlilenic, u statement which we are bownd to 
aotep: with aame reservation’: We know from 
the evidece obtained at Naukratw and clse- 
where thet the recorded " detruction "of a city 
does not oetestarily conmmote the complete cosa 
Hon of antiquities coming from that site, and 
tnles meridence con be obtained fro ater poorces 
that types which huwe elsewhere heen recognised 
as purely Helleniatic teally appear at an earlier 
date, we novus gill maintain a sceptical attitude. 
Admittedly Tanagra originated: mast of the 
developed Greek types with which we are 
fainiliar, and ne one would he prepared to place 
the height of Tanegra production earlier than 
the middle af the fourth century. 

The neat interesiing feoture of the Olytthus 
finds i Ure large series of female masks of archaic 
rtyle, which are, lee the later exaniples, of local 
maniiacture, Dr. Rohineon jotes the interrst- 
Ing feet that most of the terracottas were founel 
in. houses, which refutes the theory thar they 
were only meant tobe placedin graves, But the 


Ashmole, <Ancon! 


inajority of the tiuaks came from o large deposit, 
connected: with aahrine or temple of pre-Persian 
date, de. before the surrender po Artaharus in 
47u foc. Here again we have evidence ‘that 
their original we wae not finercal. 

The book i largely ken up with a catalogue 
of the finds, mumbermg overt goo examples, of 
which practically all are’ [Mustrated. Though 
hardly any are of conspicuous novelty ot Leuuty, 
they are on the whole a very valuable series, 
the more so as they are the result of excavations 
definitely carried out on scientific lines. What 
Toulie mght fave been obrined from other 
Greek sites Uf the same inethods could have been 
applied [ni all cases | | 

Cn P. 67, line 7 from bottom of next, © Col 
nagiu' should be Coloaghi” On p..89, line 8. 
frani bottom of test, reference ib muide to a 


Aerater in the Louvre;on which «a negro carrice 


asmoolon his head; bur on this vase the sroote 
are carrictl in: the hand. The 7 betenenier 


would have bern tothe Andromeda hydria E 16g 


in the British Mise. 
H. i. W, 


Monuments de lEgypte Grdéco-Romainoe. 
Tome 2, Fasc. 1; Terrecotte figurate 
greche @ greco-egizie del Museo di 
Alessandria. Uy Ev, Rneccta. Pp, yo: 18 
eloured and 47 other plates: Bergaing: 
1gga. 

Dr. (Breecia’y contribution to the study of 
Graceo-Egyptian terracotta it a very valuable 
one. His aim line been to show, especially by 
comparison with the finds from the Fayum, that 
Alexandrine terracotias had originally, anil pre- 
Hellenic character, while at the same time: they 
throw light on the evolution of religious ayTh- 
cretism. in Ptolemaic Egypt, In this he is appar- 
fine at Variance with auch previous writers as 
A. Wo Lawrence, The statuettes of women and 
irks ilustrated in the plates of this work at all 
events show, like moat provincial yerracotias of 
the Hellenistic age, the strong wand all-pervading 
influence of Tanagra, and.some-are anistically 
alment cqunl to their prototype. The Fayiim 
lerracotina ure far inferior in style, and are shown 
to lave been either adjuncts of the domestic 
altar or cx-ento'¢ in some sanctuary, They mostly 
repreacnt Bes, Harpocrates, of Aphrodite-Isis. 
An interesting snualysis of the loral Fevpitian 
clay of which these figures were made, by Mr. 
J. Giifford, is appended to the introduction to 
the Catalogue, “Thr latter include: over 4500 
itend, the best of which are Whistrated in the 18 
coloured plaws. The whole work forms an 
exhaustive and inatractice record of Egyptian 
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tettacottas, for which the author deserves our 
Warmest gratitude, 
H. H..W, 


Greek Coinage. Hy J. 4s. Mitxe Mp = 4-199: 
2 places, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
iat. br 


This is a general aketch of Greck coinage anid 


currency, designed primarily lor Universite 
students, but aio with the hope that it may be 
found of interest to wider conic, Mr. Milne 
lime esiryed a difficult taak, for the field is a 
vastime, and he de to he congratulated an’ ihe 
Mesure of success he hay achieved in packing 
#) murh solid information inty sa few pages. 
No aspect of the subject is neglected, economics 
and politics being skilfully linked up with the 


main theme, wherever an organic connexion 


can be rraced, Penal leaves a pheasant impress 
sion of the soundness of Mr. Milne’s ketowledie 
and of the firmness with which he haw grasped 
the fiindamentals, But the novice must not be 
beguiled i inte supposing that he will fine! perusal 
easy, * Numismatics without Tears" 
would have been -an eminently linppropriate 
tithe, On the other hand, if he chooses to make 
the neccesary effort, he will be amply rewarderd, 
Nor will the more advanced student be seni 
empty away. Although the book docs not pro 
fess to be orignml, if abounds in suggestive 
observations, One would lie to have had Mr. 
Milne’s explanation of the fluctuating weights 
at Abdera, And should he not have mentioned 
that the ratty of gold to silver in riectrum 
wad anything hurt constant, aid (p. 115) that 
the Seleucids. sometime used the Phoenician 
standard? The plates are good and the typo- 
grepliy ie beyoud: praise, but there isn index 
ty. M. 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum ; Volume T, 
Part 1. The Collection of Capt. E, G. 
Spenecer-Churchill, M.G. The Salting 
Collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Fp, a0; #8 platen: 
Landon ; publistieet for ihe Briteh Academy 
by Humphrey Milforl and Spink & San, 
gt. 7s. ba. per part, 

The object af thie new coterpriac of the Aritish 
Academy is to do for Greek coum something of 
what already being done for Greck vases in the 
Copar Vasoram, that is te say, to make the largest 
posible material available at once for vieunl 
study and comparton, The notes (hat face the 
plaice are being restricted to the bares minimum 
necessary: the name -of Mr E35, G. Rohmaon, 
whe is respomitile for them, ie a wafficient 
fusranter of their quality, The value of the 


303 


Sylloge not obv Loualy depend mainky ain ‘thie 
Hlustrations, and it is moat sathfactory to be able 
to report that the work i already very cood— 
clean, pleasantly toned, dear in detail—and thet 
Ji may be expec tie) to be even beter dn follwing 
parts, The price la most. reasonable: OF the 
two collections comprised in this part, that of 
Capt. SpenferChurchill, with six plates, offer a 
variety of fine coins from many minia, inclocting 
an exceptional set of coms of Mende; the Salting 
Collection, with two plates, has a fase serics fran 
Asiatic mints. 

Research on Greek coins in the past has often 
been something of a forlorn hope again im- 
pregnable positions,. The Sytloge should give 
the preparation neorstary foe spredie® atl bes 
coaily advance. 


Syracnsan Decadrachms al. the Euainetos 
Type. By Acmeer GALLATIN, Pp. 530 
t2 collotype plates. Cambridge Mis :: 
Harvard Universavy Press, 1990; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 9 149. 

Some tine ao Dr, Kegling briefly collected all 
the varices: known to linn of the Syracusan 
medallions Ggned by the ariit Kimon gi 
Bericht aus den Neinigl. Aseustennomd., 1914). 
aaine servier bas nciw been performed by s rclle 
known American amateur of classical antiquitire 
for those engraved by orunder the inpiration of 
the other great Syracusan master, Euainetos, All 
cxample known to ihe author. arg cataloged 
under ther ches and every variety is illustrated 
en exeeliont plates, the size being magnified two 
diameters, ‘The frontispiece sliows a tole 
glazed cup in the Louvre of a tvpefamiljarin ihis 
connexion, containing a eelie! reproducing an 
otherwise inknown variety of the head side of one. 
Of these medallions, Canful notes an the pre 
habte chronological sequence of the coins and on. 
other prints of interest precede the curalogue. 
As with so many eoin books the price seem high, 
but perhaps this ts justified by the apacsusoss 
of the produchon, 


Excavations at Olynthus; Part If Thea. 
Coins found at Olynthus in 1926. Hy 
Davi M. Roiiswon. Pp. xiv 4 rag: 28 
collotype plates Baltimore: the Jol 
Hopkins Pres, 1937; London; Humphrey 
Milford. soo 55. 

The excavations at Olvothis ylelded an 
unusually Important secrics-of coins which are 
here published, Apart from dite finds two hoards 
were biovertied one af archaic coin of Terme 
and Sermvle, buried abour 900 me, the other 
contammng a tetrdrachm and «mall denomins< 
tions af Chaleidice and oni carly Macedonian 


regal coin, which the author suggest wos 
deposited about go, “This is not thr place to go 


in detail inte wumismatic points, but it ia of 
general interest to note that the abundant site 
finds contein practically mo coins later than the 
middle of the fourth century. This bears outcthe 
excavators View that the town wou absndemed 
after ita destruction by Philip and never re- 
occupied. “The coins are described and discussed 
in ternorkable detail, not all of jteelevant. “The 
plates, though we regret in have to say it, are 


‘deplorable: 


Catalogue of the Coins found at Corinth, 
sii +95; 2 collotype plates. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, igg0; London: 
Hiinphrey Milford, $2. 

The coins found in the season of 1925 at 
Corinth did not approach in interest those from 
Olynthua fuentioned in the preceding motier. 
In fort their moat striking feature ie perhaps their 
negative aide: the absence of almoat-any coins 
cumrmt before the foundation of the Roman 
coliny is surprising, Aa waa to be expected, the 
acries dating from that event id a rich one, and 
some new varteties have come to light here and in 
the Byzantine sees. An appendix contains 
an interesting practical note on the methods 
employed in cleaning and sortmg the coms which 
we commend to the excavator of Roman Britain, 
The publication, which fa adequate lait not 
undue illutration, is exoelient and the price 
moderate, 


La Vie Privée dans la Grice Classique. [y 
Chante Prcanp: Pp, 108: bo plites. Paris: 
Les €ditione Rieder, 1930, 20,/r. 

nge in Archaic Greece. fy 
Manyoam and ( H. B. Ouennece. Pp, 
wii igh; 8s figs, London: B: T. Bate- 
ford, agi. (7x. Gd. 

"These two books, which have a ceriain simi- 
larity in subject, ere intended for very different 
audiences, M. Ficard’s mutlience ahould be oa 
scholarly oor, Mr. and Mr. Quennell’s:a yonth- 
ful ore. 

fa Vie Print dens la Gree Classique gives 
concise aocount of all that concerned the Greek 
nitieen fo private individial, sach os ho educe- 
tien, Hit home, hits doctor, bit food. M Pieardd 
ia well acuninted with the ancient Authors, and 
with the country avit wteesday, ‘Therefore he is 
able to 7 & convinning and pleasant pictur 
af Greek life, while at the sume time attacking 
many agreeable and long-established ilhmionas, 
(FT express regret thar he cannot quote references 
for some ef hin stutements, i} isiot because | doulrt 
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them, but because authorinies are infinitely im- 
portant in a book of this kine, Th fauli, | 
Ltt noe , is thet of the publisher, who has made 
provision fora bibliography but not for notes. 
M. Picard should be congratulated om # really 
admirable and represcntative collection of photo- 
grape: they are so clear that most of them have 
survived a very inefiecnve process of roproduc- 


Tron, 
E=erday Things in Archaw Coresee is written: ino 
peculiar style: Perhaps it is intentionally simpli- 


fied for the use of boys and girls, but the result 1 
dry, jerky and artificial: also the author some- 
times make the unforgivable mistuke of talking 
down to their veadéers; The subject, which 
should have been fascinating, has somehow be- 
eome dull, and the book 4 absolutcly without 
atmosphere Take, for instance, the two or 
three pages. on farming: a few quotanons from 
Hrsied would have given the background better 
than & comparikion between Greek daves 
("Slavery seems to have started with the enlave- 
ment of the natives by the Dorians when. they 
invaded Greece:' misleading, this) and English 
villeins of the Middle Ages; or allusicia to 
sutyrs and tnaenads as spirit of fertility and 
vegctation. lt was a bad plan, moreover, to 
devote one chapter toa «umunary of Herodorus, 
orranged methodically according to books [the 
FIRST BOOK im. capitals, bute Aook #7 in 
italics), The illustrations vary; bat surely it ie 
a eate yule norte make fanciful picture of Greek 
life, cpenially when the descriptions give the 
impression that they ure taken from ancient 
sources? The worst lapse is the impossible 
drawing of a departing warrior whieh forme the 
coloured frontispiece and is labelled ‘from a 
Corinthian, Krater, FL sooxiii; Buschor’ (on 
pet) Burchor’s name is incorrectly spelt), while 
several other surprising scenes are said i come 
‘from a vase in the British Museum.’ 

[tw not, however, the illustrations that pre- 
juice ime: ttf the conviction that, had | read 
the beok at an early age, E should: have begged 
iy parctita not to give mea classcal education, 


Greece and Rome. Edited by the Rey. C.J. 
Etusovaw and ALG. Reeerp To be 
published in February, June afd October, 
by the Clarendon Pros, Oxford, for the 
Clasical Association. Subscription 7s. Gd... 
payable to Hinmphrey Milford, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.G. 4. 

A tisssieal periodical which caters avowedly 
for schools (including teachers and pupils) must 
be authoritative. simply written (though without 
condescension), and attractive to the eye. This 
new publication fulfils these conditions well. 
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Among the coniniutors are some well-known 
tame, and the list of comtents ie varied and 
uniformly interesting. The format ix pleasing. 
and the plates (dispersed through the text) ade- 
(uate, Important bibliographical matter is 


contained, valualbeto those who inevitably need. 


suchinformation., This periodical should appeal 
toa wider circle than it editors anticipate, and 
members of the Hellenic Society will wish it every 
ACC es, 

EI. ‘Si. 


Athletics of the Ancient World. By E. 
Noman Gaxwiyen, Pp, 246; 204 illuara- 
tions. Oxford: Clarendon Presa. igg3o. 28. 

The i both an abridgment and an expansion 
of the author's well-known Grek Athlete Sperts 
ant Festicaly (ig9o)> it containa less ahout the 
festivals and more about athletics, Alo. as 
iis title indicates, iv is designed tw include all 
arcion! athletics; but these are actually fitde 
wore then Greck sind Roman, thourh the scanty 
records Of Crete and Eeypt, China and Japan, 
show that other nations had cetablished cul of 
physical exercises anid games, Asregares Greece 
and Rome the special value of the book lies in its 
expert presentation and. interpretation of the 
alumndant evidence, literary and mionmomoental 

Gardiner was a clasical scholar with rmach 

personal experience und wide interest in athletics, 

His archacological work was always sensible and 

accurate, antl be made good use of the oppor. 

tunity, which his few year of retirement wat 

Oxford gave him, to elaborate this part af his 

material, The ancient documents are repro 

diced photographically so far ms is ponible, 
tuxlern reshoratiois are noted, aaumentary ane 
bibl hy are supplied to each [lustration. 

Buracutarty iituminating are the explanations of 

the mutters athletic serena painted on Attic 

vases, and the compurrisans will photographs of 
peearni-day athletes in action. Though the 
author did not sce tie book in iin final form, he 
had evidently fitiinhed: fits part in it; and it 
fortunate (in the misfortune of his ‘untimely 

death) that he was able to complete this m- 

portant and difficult piece of work, which he was 


uniquely competent to du, 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Voloma 
VILL. Rome and the Mediterransan 
cise Edited by 5; .A, Coox, F, g. 
Apoock, M. FP. CaragLiswoart. ~ xy 
eas, Cambridge, at the Universtty Press, 


Wet anathes 4 volume of thus great work, inflow 
ing close on the last, brings us-over the great 
‘divide’ im the ancient world, when: history 





dtfiniely turns westward and Crreece becomes 
seoontlary in polincal micret to Rome Ib is 
the interartions of Rome and Greece, then, thai 
have the fist claim on our interett: now, and it 
i¢ by the success or failure of the writers in 
interpreting them that ihe volume will be chiefly 
judged. 

Profesor Maurice Holleaux grves us a reading 
of the Macedonian and Syrian ware which i 
nrither violently proRoaman por anti-Koman, 
and which presents the complicated series af 
facts with admirable precsion and clearness. 
We doubt whether it is permissitile to believe 
tha, Rome feared Antiochus as much a Pro 
fessor Holleaux suggests. The idea that Rote 
and Greece became entangled largely by accident 
i Sttractive cneugh. But to oedit Rome eon- 
statily with ' good fortune" is surety Loo coy 
mode of explanation: Her fortune consisted 
chiefly in what she bersclf was. Roman ‘ fires," 
no tes than Reman military RHP PEIMACY, Wie 
for long a definite and valuable owiet. Mr. 
Benecke concludes the sad story of the fall of 
Macedon and of Cireck treede 3 oc 
firing something of warmth and colowr to his 
dtrict impartiality. In‘general, this part of the 
book 1s admirably done, but one may be par 
domed for withing that there had been room: for 
rather wider discussion of genera] movenuents, 
aa Opposed to particilar events; Dr, Glovers 
chapter on Polybius might canly hove bee mom 
eritemafic und formally perfect—it could not 
cally have been more stimulating and delightful. 

The Eastern world, oo far iis ir atill tay: apart 
fom Roman inflamnece, dt peparite treat- 
ment, and receives it in due measure here, De, 
Bevan write: a chapter of crowded interest on 
Syna and the Jews. Thrace, as described ‘by 
Profeer Kazarow, yields an important eon 
tribution to erneral cultural history, ‘Predeasor 
Rostovisel! brings hi familiar mastery to the 
treatment of the Bosporun kingdom, Perganns£, 
Rhee, Delos and Hellenistic commeree, Hi 
worll is a model of what can be gained by closer 
penctration into the details of Hellenistic tile, 
Much of what he has to say uecth to be pamedd 
over in-a few lines in the oldew hiweriea, A 
careful siudy of his work helps one to measure 
how great m the positive achievernent of modern 
scholamhip as applied to ancient history. Pro- 
fewor Ashunole contributes a detyghiful chapter 





von Hellenistic Art. sowing a oReGaKn ant 


understanding of ite aniws anil keeping ut alive 
to its variety and jnterest, 

There is les need 1 comment at length on 
the Roman chapters here, Tt i enough to say 
that they are worthily sustained, Mr, Elallward 
writes on the Second Punic War and the fall of 


BG 


Carthage, His story lives, while, at the same 
ime, we are conmcionw of a wie and vigilant 
eriticam. The defection of the twelve colonics 
in 200 8.c. secre i me te be, as onal, treated 
too likly, And doe not the career of Pleminiua 
In Locri throw a. rather lurid light on the reverse 
side of the character of Scipio? — Also the Romana 
could on ooesion punish extocne abuse of power 
without uny special politica! advantage bo gain. 
Professor Schulten) writes with authority om 
Roman Spain; Proimsar Tenney Frank, in hia 
study of Rame and ltaly, gives ve a wide survey 
and some intersting new points ofview, “There 
are abo good chapters on Latin Literature by 
Professor J. Wight Duff, and an Roman Religion. 
by Dr. Cyril Bailey, But dees not the sentence 
on pp. g92 “Oddly enuugh we have no record 
of the demneric cult of Linus". sugeet some 
doubts about modern: pesitiviiny on this and 
other details of Roman religion? Mr. Charles- 
worth contribute: an able summary of the place 
af (Carthage in weld history, ut leaves. the 
wil impression of amazement (lat a people 
with so fitthe postive endowment should make 
ao hig a mark-on history. Perhaps. we leave 
out their spirit of adveniire—atiniboting every 
thing to trading imtincts, 

The general equipment and editing contmue 
on that high bevel that we have learnt ty expect. 
We wish the work all the suceess it deserves, as 
it now definitely pasees from the Greek into the 
Roman splierc. | 

H. M. 


® Cambridge Antient History: Volume of 

OS ee TM. Prepared by C, T. Sentwan, 
Pp, xii + 997 09 plate, Cambridge Unik 
verity Pret, toga: tan fed, 

This volume ia the best of the three hitherto 
see. Tt contains by far the greatest amount of 
material which # for easily atcesitle, and 
covers What i in some ways the meal contentions 
and the most dificult ground, 

Pie section of numismatic ihietration iv parti- 
Cilarhy ood, gine! the plate which showsthe aur. 
fesive adaptation of Greek coin types by har- 
batian. peoplt ia of great walue. The Celtic 
sectiont ta full amd instructive, and the test thot 
‘acoompanicd it be useful. The anewunt of the 
Bouzonvilio flagon 1 the first fully documented 
and erties! atudy af dhis remarkable -vere! 
wherein Scythian influence on Geliie work is 
cleatty indicated, 

The Tberian section might with advantage have 
beenmore detiled, and the emission of the photo 
graph of that uninspiring ruin, the * Head- 
quarters * of Scipio, would have bern nie Joss, 

Prof, hagarow's splendid series of photsgraphea 
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of ‘Tiiracian antiquities is a contribution of the 
highest volio, and |r is partioularly important 
that the Ezcrovo ring, with ite 61 letters of o 
Thrscoon inscnption, should have been here cede 
acermible tw atudy. On the other hand, fhe 
superty Persian silver vase, whieh is in imo setige 
Thracian, from Duvenii should have been clearly 
described of Persian. Tr fall) into the same 
category with works like the rhyten from the 
Seven Brothers tomb iri Russia. 

The Scythian section ws illustrared with « most 
judicious and ieeful selection of objects net easy 
to find elsewhere, mal the mew gold stag from 
Hungary isa welcome addition, The enigmatic 
geld plaques from the Alexandropel barrow 
might have had « more critical discription, since 
their character and origin oer so obscure. 

Prof. Ashmole has given-a fine series of Hel- 
leriati: sculpture and. brought some semblance of 
order inte this chaotic subject, Hia attributions 
of works te known artists are surprisingly. lange. 
butane would have welcomed more detailed tex 
tn the ilusarations,. | amt confess. ihat even al 
Prof. Aslimole has thrown muoch light upon later 
tareek sculpture, yet the lamination dors not 
make it seem more attractive. One feels 
throughout that the art of rhe Hellenistic seulptar 
had become hopelessly infected with the art of the 
theatre. 
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Die russarstadtischen EKulte und die Einigung 
Attikas, By Sevawm Sows. Pp. Pp. 148, 
with map. Lund: Linatedis Univ. 
Bokhandel, i9¢1. 

In this doctoral disyenaiion Dr, Solder gives a 
highly useful cospectue of the local cults of 
Attica, and: completely demolishes ihe view of 
Eduard Moyer, that Anica is the fast survival 
Of the great sates of the Myoeacanage. On.the 
comtrary, he shows that originally. not only was 
Eleuss separate from Athens, aa everybudy lias 
allowed, bat alo the Maruthonian Tetrapolis, 
the Mesogeia. with the southern: pramontery, the 
howe of the Medontidae, who probably never 
reigned im Athens ay all, the “letrakomei district 
which cut off Athens from the sca, the Trikemo) 
(Memidi Achurnae), arid prvitzably also the 
district of Pallene beiween Avinictius and Pente~ 
licas. Not the least valuable part of the book is 
where Dr, Soldere ehiywe fiw all the-local oults 
were in one way or another dasociaied with the 
capital after the synoccemus, Tima tlicniugh 
Theseus i¢ a tere name, the unification of Arica 
ban historical fect and postulates « high degree of 
itattemanship. “Chere is on exceedingly woeful 
Ir. 
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Die Makedonisches Heeresversamimiung : ein 
Beitrag zum antiken Stuaterecht. Ay 
Fucparnn Geaxmr, Mp.xtvesot. Munich: 
‘Berk, togi. aac m. 

Thit hook forms val. ry Of Milnchenrs Beilydgs 
cir Paijrayforichuny wd anitiben Rechtgeschiohte UU 
goa through Macedonian history from the 
ste times to the end of the Ptolemaic and 

Selewsd dynasties, eting out all iratances af 

collective action by Macedonian Liobpa which 

may bearoon the nature of the Macedonian 
military Assembly ; each hivterical sectinn is 
followed by a auimmary giving it juristic aepect, 

Tt ia very thorough, the only invportant omission 

being the mecting when the Macedonians rook 

Korydice under their protection and finoed 

Perdi¢cus to let her sure Philip TTL; faults 

are Wiai the author is rather inclined to ser 

Auecrrislies everywhere, and is noi well-informed 

an work done eutside Germany, He lecaires 

exoclenily, for he recognises, us against Kuerst 

(whose theary, however, he does nol cite), that 

the Assembly of the free Macedonian people in 

arms Wie primitive, and ohler than the monarchy ; 
and there dre several coaes, like the trial of 

‘Philotas, where he takes a sound view. But on 

one of the root questions fb think he goes aaenray. 

He gives the three powers of the Assembly (p. 20) 

a6 recognition Of the new king, appointment af 

a guardian for @ minor (i. @ rewent), and 

jursdiction in Treason cases, ond angorcs as to 

the first (ihe other two are indiamutable! chat 
while the Argead dynasty lasted the Assembly 
could only rcogetse the new king, who inherited 
as of right; it wae omy later that the vacant 
exgwtt vested in the army till they made o new 
king. This cannot le correct, For lie omute 
to notice that treatics ended with the demise of 
the Grown, and ad-ended in the early no ies 
than in the late period —Philip U's treaties with 
the League States no fees than tho of Gonastas 
ant! Doron with Actolia; there was therefore 
the sane breach af Kon Heiuaity mnder the Anreacs 
asunder tho Antigonich, that b, the Crown was 
in) the liamds of the anny and they made, and 
not merely recognised, the new king; mireuvee, 

had ahit net Keen aa, the action of (he army 
alter Alexander's death would be icoomprehen- 
sible, Gramer knows thar politics: were outside 
the arrny's powers, Mit thrive attrilyutes political 

‘actin te ther © bee bee chew dhiey made Aliecuniler 

‘king of Asia (which Plutarch doca pof say, and 

whith (is imposible), orejected ble (eppoerd) 

plas Aline his death, and cemfirmed Perdiccas® 
diktribution of the satrapies Aa to the sectional 

Asemiblios of the ware of the Successors, it i nor 

clear to me. how he really neagands thom, but 

erriainly sometimes he treaty them me having 


legal power (ac. p01), Bast a. full Ageerbly 
had made Alexander [WV king, and therefore 
while he lived it would seem that no eeectional 
Asembly could have any power at all cxorpt 
that af the ewerd; Olympias was. tight when 
the refed tn reengnie® the jurisdivtion of Cas- 
gander) troops alone and claimed a trial before 
the whole Macedoman anny ((eranier goes 
wronghere$, As te the Prolemiss anil Selewcics, 
he naturally eee thet towards the er army. 
achon was only arbitrary mitoericrence, bot hin 
tesume that, at first, their Maredoniam po 
weaurtl the oll Recht. ‘This interesting view may 
be true. hut it cannot be astumed: there arc 
arguments both ways; and the question, needed 
threshing oul, expecially as this haw never been 
dow: The beok does not, | think, add much 
to existing knowledge, and requires to he used 
with discrimmation; butt t valuable os aw full 
collection of tuiteria| and wources, and i} is wood 
to hove a clear swatement that the Marcrionian 
‘comititution” waa nol, ae Kacrt auppoerd, & 
creation of the kings, we ceten 


Menschen die Geschichte machten. Hy P. KR. 
Ronnes and G, Ostaocomsxy, 3 vale, 
Pp. viii-+ 927, wii. 986, vili+ 984: 70. 
plates. Wien: Ja. W. Seidel & Som, 1941. 

So far as Holienic studies are directly oon- 
earned, the infest of the collection of bite 
grapliical sketches is virtually limited to about 
one-third of the fiet volume. The accounts are 
nocosanly brief, averaging ment fear of five 
pages; laut within this contepass the writers of 
the varius lives have in general suncecded in 
giving o clear summary of esenial fac und 
depicting their heroes in relation 16 the ¢ircum- 
stances of thelr tines, The book should be off 
contiderable practical value for teacling pur- 
poses as providing @ series of outlines which can 
be filled op to suit the needs ofa particular case 


Papyri in the Princeton University Collec. 
tions, Edited with notes by A. C, Jomeoy 
and H. B. Vay Hoesen, Pp, xxiii + 146, 
‘The Johns Hopkina University Studies 


in Archasdiogy, Yur, 10; | BRahiimore: ‘The 
Jobs Hopkice Press, 19gt. 4. 


The ‘farrtecnt papyrt here collected are all 
LccoOUnis or reguter. Such texia make neither 
light mor exciting reading, but they- are :often 
extremely weful as evidence for the financial 
and sclininistrative orgauimation, aul even for 
the social condition, of Reypt; ancl that ix cer- 
tainly true of these, “Wiey all come from Fhite- 
délphia iy the Arsinoite nome, atl belong to 
the fier half of the fint eentury of our era, 
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mainly, if not entirely, to the reign of ‘Tiberius; 
and the muatority relate to the tax called 
ovevdtuee, fis nature has been often discussed, 
with no very definite remuli. ‘The edigera, in 
their introduction, deal with this and with other 
problems presented by the texts they publial, 
perticalarthy debating the question whether the 
eversiiew wie the dame a4 the poll-tax, “Thry 
incline to the view that it was net, ad some of 
the evidence they adduce i certainly impressive; 
lat the consideration: on the other side arm 
Weighty, The wmeunt of the two tee are very 
similar, they were both levied on the same 
Clams of the population, at rates varying 
inversely with the social status of the tax-payers, 
ond cnomales only; ond children ond elderly 
persons were exempt from both. An event 
aironger argument is perhaps the difficulty of 
supposing that the peasamiry were. subjected 
simultaneously to both these taxes, cach of which 
amounted, for the lowest class, vo upwards of go 
drachinae per anmuin. “The. present volume, 
reinforcing the evidence of other texts, makes it 
gorm fughly probable that the ‘evrrtiipov, if 
not merely tho poll-tax in @ slightly differenc 
form, wast at beast an alternative, nut an additions, 
io it. 

Tax registers, often very cursively written, are 
by no Toan cosy to decipher. How accurate 
the transcripts here published may be, it is hard 
to fay in the absence of farsimiles, Some of 
the readings excite suspicion by their appear- 
ance, but in the main the editor appear to 
have done their-work well, andthe wolume @ @ 
valuahic addition to our evidenee for the oon 


dition of Egypt in the carly Roman period. 


Papyrusurkunden, Ey F. Biase, FE, 
Prorrea, A. Laces, under the direction 
of. Graueswire. Pp.« + 197. Berlin: 
Weidman, i931. 12m, 

This volume marke the realisation of on) jdea 
put forward. iy Prof, Gradenwitz as Jong ago 
us tgoo (in his Aiq/fihrang ie die Paprrnacl unde 
It it & complete index of the words in Proisigke’s 
Witrterbweh der griechinhen Papyrusarkunden, with 
sure from later published and unpublished texts, 
arranged tnt the revere onder of the letters, 
from the end te the beginning of the wrrds, 
Tr will be of great wiility to editors ‘of mutilated 
papyri, whe are often ata los how to restore a 
word of which the earlier partis host, sinee they 
will here find the likely words seouped! logether ; 
rita ie the etynoologist also it will be of some, 

wugh womere limited, ise, bringing together 
as It does the formations from a begle cont 
form, ‘The words not in Preitigke are marked 
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with au asterisk and abo collected separately in 
a appendix, in which bf indicated the source 
from which they aro taken, 


Papyri Oslosnses; Faso. 1. By S, Lrrany 
aml Len Asttxcms. Two parte: text, 
pp. ait 18a; plates, 9 collotype facsimiles, 
Oslo: Det Norske Vidermkaps-Akademi (ori 
commission. by Jacob Dybwad), rqgr | 

This volume consists of cight literary pteees 
(Nea, 7—L4yh, evthe rca Mtracon (No, 14), nel 
the rest (Now 16-4) of documents, The last 
miclade @ representative series of private letters 
from 4.b. 1 to the fifth oentury; intercsting loam 
of money on security, and two reports of legal 
interrogatories. Sic. of the. literary texte have 
aheady appeared in Symbolae Osloenres; the 
femaining two ure: Ne, ig, Vocabulary of 

Iited 1, 3-24 (second century a.p.), similar to 

Pap. Bort. 501g; No. 14, party of a Grammar, 

ako second century, which alten coincules with 

the Trchne of Dionysing Thrax and may be lectures 
based ontharmanual, Asanappendsx i added 

a te-cilition by PL Heegaartd of Pap. Oilo, 6, 

& horescope now dated 1) Mar, Acc 150. 


Musik und Gesang in don Kulten der Heid- 
nischen Antike und Christlichen Frith 
zeit. By De, Theol. Jowawnes Quasten, 
Pp. 274 Verdffentlichungen dea Vereins 
eur Pilege der Liturgiewimenschaft EV, 
(Sitz: Maria Laach), Minster (West- 
phalio): Verlag der Aschendorffschen Ver- 
lapboachhandliung, rmeyyo. 

This is 4 taeful contribution to archardlogy 
and Church history, Alter a clear account ot 
the application of music to religion in ancient 
Greree and Rome, we past io the philosophical 
notion of the Acyice) tusle, which had far-reach- 
ing effects: on later Greck, Jewish and Christian 
thought. “The author believes that the origin of 
muse lav in tuagic, intended cither to drive off 
evil spirits. or fo compel the presence of good ones. 
Bells and cymbals were Specially powerlul for 
apotropaic use. From this primitive stage mati 
kind moves forward to the familiar coneeption 
af music and prawe at an offering acceptable 
to jhe deities Bui more spiritually-minded 
thinkers, Uke Philo, rejected this-wiew alos, anc 
held that a holy and virtuowl life waa the only 
micohee that God desired. The early Chritian 
Church, having mm ritual of her own, inberited 
this double conception and was bound ty deeicle 
the mutter for herself. On the one hand she had 
the Jewish Temple tradition, sac UOTE cere: 
monial dance and instramental music, which 
were likewise supported by the whale practioe of 
the pagan world; on the other hand stood the 
Jewish prophet, the philosopher: and the main 
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body of apaitolic teaching. Dy, Quasien chowas 
us forcibly, with many examples, how thoroughly 
in the ancient world masic was interwoven 
with the acts of life, from the familiar libation 
at mela to the most polemn cererionies of joy 
or mourning. [tm therefore no worder that 
the tsage of the Church varied from place to 
place auc that a sialesman-bishop might allow 4 
latitude that the severity of an abbot waoald 
condemn. As St Pau) had recommended the 
use Of prsaltms ancl hye, we early find a bebef 
in the edifying effect of cangregatianal. singing | 
only the singing mudt be general aod unlsenie 
(So Ambrose, Athanastus, Clement and many 
others.) Tnstrumental mousi¢ wat mainly for- 
Widen in the early Church, On secular oeca- 
gone the playing of lyre-and cithara was allowed 
to Christians (the quotations on p. Tog hardly 
prove that such was the case at the:fieast af the 
Agape), but the flute and meet othrr wind- 
imtrament, from their ongiastic associations. 
wero ennictly fortidden, Dy. Quasien gives o 
reasonable account of the Christian hymn from 
Oseyrinyneling ; apart from dis he seldom dis 
cuss the actual music, Fromsimple beginnings 
the tendency grew up inthe Church to make the 
services more attractive by elaboration of the 
nuuisic, orin other words tn competeon the artistic 
side with pagan imal, Among many attenrpts 
of this sort, meniiion may be made of the female 
choir. trained by the great Syrian hystanemtist 
Ephracm, ‘The beretical sect: also used music 

to allure their converts, “The rezult navurally 
ta that the Church forbade women to sing in 
the services, severely reduced the employment of 
“human hymns,” and nearly, orm some quarters 
completely, destroyed congregational singing. 
Outide the regular eeryicea the Church had a 
long anc stern fight against the encroachments 
af pagan music, dancing and other indecorm 
‘practicns at hanquets, weeldings, fimerals, the 
Warious Ivke-wakes or commemoritions of the 
dead, and finally at the festival’ of martyrs, 
which popular temiment toon invested with 
untlue hilarity. 
in detail by the author, whines arguments ore 
well fortified with quounions and footnotes, 
and illustrated by 3% photographs of rult- 
scenes attended by musician. His German style 

clear and straightiorwandl, while the tone of 
ait book m tolerant and just We are glad tw 
wee evidence from the Syrian, Coptic and other 
Eastern Qhurches tmarshalled along with the 
data obtained from nearee sources, There is 
& fell tex. 

The question of the proper ute of mudie in 
public and private worship it one pan which 
we are far {rem having heard the lat word: and 





All these matters are disessed 


Dr. Oiuatten a work tay be recommended to all 
werious students of this subject not lew than bo 
those professional scholars or theologians to 


whom his mformation w.of immediate value. 
H..J. WwW. -T. 


qo. Anueshn “Agucrra Tikotroveroou eal Kotyrty§. 
Pp. iv-+2go. Athens; LON. Siders, igo. 
Western Tminicinns have cause to be grateful pw 
their colleagues mn Greece, whoee diligence and 


skill have been applied to the collection and 


ecliting of Creek folksongs, The present serie 
condstsof 22 Peloponnesian and o8 Cretan songs. 
All were recorded by phonograph from: tlre lips 
colereay bey Ses arpeogncl ; anel the records are 
int the Odeum at Athen, ‘The ver- 
tions In the Chraunthine anc in the E 
notation arc ihe work of Prof, Psarchos, who with 
the editor, Mro GN. Nazwa, deerves every 
tongranulation on the result, The theoretical 
remarks are naturally based on the principles of 
Chrysanthes and oot be read plone with 
Reber’ Traité de Poaltigne aval the statements of 
G. Pachtikes, an cartier but abe competent 
collector of Greek folk-songs. We may ace that 
phonographic records of folk-somge were aleq 
taken by ihe French explorers at Clioa (Perot 
and Legrand, [fede Chie), Musicians in Western 
Europe, who may wish to wider ther hormon, 
might begin with the three Cretan dance: on 
pp 94, oy and grt, pliving them of the violin 
or flute. The Cretan songs usually have an 
interlide for the * Iyra*—a bowed fiddle, unlike 
the ancient lyre—and woulkt make agreeable 
studies for the violin. From auch a beginning it 
will nov be roo hard « spep wo the-more elahorare 
and fond example, where Ortental influence 
can be test clearly traced, Many of thee, 
although they are carsfully dividedt into bars by 
Prof, Psachos, have oo coberent thythm and are 
probably seldom sung twice alike The piano 
accompaniments to some of the songs, by Mion. 
sicur Marsck, are effective and. municianly, re- 
minding us Gf the attempts of the late Archpriecst 
Hatherly; but they tampeart ui atamer to. the 
concert-roont away from the teu air of the villagn 
wine-shop or the village Kjnare cn an Easter 
morning! Yet if they lead forcien mumicians to 
learn any Of the songs, they will bie justified, 
With regard to the study of folk-mustic in Greece 
itecl we cordially agree with the editor when he 
pleadks lor concerted action before ihe traditional 
dirs are firgotten, * The invasion of barbarous 
modern dances, if it reaches the coontry towne 
aml villages of Greece, onl the arrival of the 
gramephan: and wireless, will soon change the 
dance: und songs that form the beritagr of the 
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Helene race’ The question is—Can Greeee 
havert both wave?) Whether modem dances aod 
Western jou, or the oli) steps aid the old, 
-Plaintive, amoouth but fascinating Graco 
(riental tunes? 

The book te cheariy printed and twlerably free 
from mispring. An edition an better paper witht 
an alphabetical indes would be desirable. 

H.W. T. 


Padiliatrie in Hellas und Rom. Ry 5S. Gare 
BouLO. Ppoigz. Jena; G, Fichor, rego. 
Thus book, the thirteenth volume in the well- 
known Jena sees of historical toedical mone 
gtaphe, is A colirciion af jhe milevant passages 
from ancient wuthors dealing with the cure of the 
child amd with infanilecailments. A general 
review of the literature is followed by chapters 
dealing with eustoms at birth, leeditu: and dict, 
and with the varie diseases. Much of the work 
if sperialist interest, but the general classical 
reader will find, musre particularly in the opening 
chapters, much curidue iilformation ¢on- 
verre arranged. and some teresting aide- 
ight on ancenmt menialiry. A full hiblisgraph 
ce Fy igraphy 


Die griechische TragSdie, Hy Max Poucess: 
Vol, bpp. wii Agas volt, pp. iv— rath 
Leipzig: Teuboor, 1930. Beunel oo cm. + 
Im. unbound tS m. +~ OM 

Dis griechische Tragddie. By Lansr ae 
Pp. vi+-184.- Mianchen: Oldenboung, 19 
8 om, 

These two books farm a strange contrnat. 

Pohlens scholarly, balanced in judgment, appre- 

etative, courteous to thoee with whom he dis- 

agrees; Howald careless, wild, obseure, anel 
contempioiis of all who have ventured to 
expres different viewt—and they are legion. 

To say that his book iy preposterous is perhaps 

lo go.toe far; but when lie postulates an exelu. 

sively sulyective base for Tragedy, argues that 
ie essence ficy in contain regular reactions in the 

Ininch of (ie spectators 10.4 series of dizconnested 

nocnet, that neither the plays hor the characters 

have enther unity or individuality, and docs 
violence to the majarity of the plays which he 
discusses in order to adupt them to his peculiar 
theory, the bewildered reader may be forgiven 
fay wendering- whether he himself or the author 
note mona.  Hewald nay hive something 
reasinable to ay occasionally, but it will hardly 
frpay the trouble of disentangling it from the 


chaan, 

Pohleng, on the other hand, has eritten a 
book which bide fulr to be @ aranclard work on 
Greek Tragedy for many years to come. ‘The 
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first voluine contig a stroightforward arm. 
tive, all the notes being relegated to the second, 
Stantimg with a bref account, conecryative bu 
balanced, of the origina, the auther proceeds to 
a comprcheniive discumion of Greek Tragedy 
from. literary, religious and historical pomin of 
view. Eraplimining the eloee connexion of each 
play with the palitical conditions as well o« 
with the thaugitt and aspirations of the times in 
which tt-was produced, be groaps together the 
pluys which may be attribmied to rach of the 
stuges of development which he teaces in the 
fiith century. The plays of Acschytw ail fall in 
the period when the State overshadowed the 
inclivichua! both in political and religious matters, 
wher traditional religion was «till the epiritual 
farce. Sophockes and Euripides were influenced 
by ihe erawth of individualinm and by the mew 
thenerhit, The earlier playy of Sopliocles are 
typical of the Periclean Age. batt his later works 
(Pinlodteter, Getipus Colones), like the carlier plays 
of Euripides, belong to a time wher individual- 

im was more strongly marked, when personal 
motives were found more interesting than politi- 
calor parnotic. “The crois of the Archidamian 
War caused a temporary reversion to an earlicr 
ivpe of tragedy represented by the Aerakleidyl 
amd Supplees of Euripides: but the pertod of 
disillusionment soon followed / Tvomder and Phai- 

msi) aml mea} of the pemaining plays of 
Euripides reflect his personal attitude towards 
or rewoalt from varpous tracitional sbheas ane con- 
ventions, A few pages are devoted to the minor 
| didna,to one-of wham the Rhee is ascribed : 

then a comeliding chapter describes the Turther 
growth of individual in the fourth century 
and the extent to which it affected ancient 
theories of Tragedy tn general, 

Such a bare outline does scant justice either 
tj] the main theme or to the many side’ issues 
which naturally arse from if, Each play is 
udequately discus, mor are those that are 
only preverved in fragmenis ignored, Tt wai 
mot ta be expected that the anther would have 
something new to aay about every » but be 
has a way of being interesting peti rtaly he ia 
covering old ground. There ix always danger 
In an attemp! to fie individual specitnens into 
a preconceived pattern, and thr hatkgrenanc 
which Peller postulates for some of the plays 
may gcem slightly dnconvincing; but Tie pute 
hm cose with such Jucidiry and such a lack of 
dogruttiom that ons iy persuadnel alimoat again 
one's will In any case, it woulil be difficull 
To prove that he in wrong, 

The «excellence of the narrative is crvalled bry 
the excellenoe of (lie notes in the second valum@. 
These contain a thir smiement of the evidence, 
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but more important is the Munzinwting treat- 
ment-of a amultitude of vexed. questions. Much 
that i valuable will be found here act only by 
the literary historinn, but also by those whe 
seck interpretations of difficult scene: and pas- 
sages and oven by textual critica (e.g. the notes on 
Aesrh. , Sapien Bes Mand Borip., Madea tos ff.), 
In o word), (he book is typical of the beat German 
scholamhip: moreover, it is ativactively written 
amd well procuced. 
Ke M.: RB, 


Gray of Bradfield ; a memoir. Conipiled from 
unpublished mminiscences aod othersources, 
Pp, c76j ¢7 illustrations. Oxfords, Univer- 
sity Presa, royt. Ju. fd, 
_ The Oxford University Pres have just: pub- 
lished (July) amemonr, largely autobiographical, 
ot Herbert Bramton Gray, whe was far thirty 
years | thHe-1g1o) headmaster anl Warden ‘of 
Bradficid College, ancl practically its second 
founder., “To our teacers its main interest will 
lie in the pages which deserilie, with (uatratinna 
and) unpublished material, ihe trietinial per- 
fartmance of a Greek Play for which the school 
is famous. Gray caimed to be built, adng a 
spade hiniwelf, the theatre on the Ppiduures 
model—out of a chalk pit-in the school grounds— 
which is familiar to most Greek scholars at home 
and tounany from other countries. 1 ib a real 
contribution towards humanism thar every three 
years some 10,000 people should see and hear 
the Antigonr, Alcestis or Agameninon in the 
Original tongue and in 44 cles¢ 4 reprocluction 
of the original miresn-sceie ae is pomible to-day. 
G. F. 


The Growth of Pluto's Ideal Theory, fy 
Sh [Asie Georce Feaven. Pp. tig. Mac- 
millan & Co., a bel. 

A book published, in its original form, fifty 
years after the date of writing has an appeal of an 
exceptional kind: It le of personal interest to 
learn that Plato is * an-old love * ofa scholar who 
has since made: his name in other fields of stucly ; 
and |i is of bistoriea! interest 16 be confronted 
with on esiay on this subject dating not merely 
from the pre-Burnet but from the pre-Jackson 
period. Tf it be fumed diftirule to produwee the 
neotwary tihwls tow fur such lmpressions, the 
effort thereto may be salutary. 

Apart from these-matters of ciecomatance, the 
book connot be held at this date in contritnite 
much to the study af Plato's developing thought 
foorefcrence to particular passages there is mtich 
here that is usefial andl suggestive ; but in working: 
out his main theme the writer often-betrays im- 
mitury by inactequate search and a tendency 
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to heg the question., The pewition aasigned to 


one or two dialogues is of interest. The Time 
ts placed direetly after the Aspunlic and before the 
Pormades, the Cratyles i mate. pring te the 
Afem. With the Thewefetas we find sme cons 
funon. In his preface Sir Janes Fraxer men- 
tions that he now recognises it wo be date. Inthe 
text, we hover between two opinions. “The 
diglogue boat one point treated us Mlato's 
conudered “introcirction” to the already. 
formed theory of Ideas, ani profably lite 
(thigh the queaion of dace ‘iy Afier all un 
important"): at another, it seems to be laken 
lo mark a comparatively carly stage in the growth 


Jot the doctrine. D. “t 


Les Biythes de Platon, Hy PeaoevaL Farrn- 
wea. Pp,og5. Paris: F, Alcan, 1990) 95/1, 
This valuable book & arranged in thre parts, 
The first reviews previous orlivria, establishes the 
distinction between myth and dialectic, ‘and 
disposes af a qomber of passages as wrongly 
included among the eryths. In the second 
tection the author tikes wp the task of Inter- 
pretation, and (agam after reviewing other 
thearus) builds op an interesting threefold: 
classification, Plato's myths are, be says, either 
(@] abeeply allegorical, or (4) ‘penetic.” fe 
descriptions of temporal proces deliberately 
substituted for logical analysis, of jf) * para- 
scientific,’ i. hypotheses offered to All up the 
lacunae tn acitntifiz« knowledge Within this 
(rumework all the retewant pasxsages are fully 
reviewed. The third part of the book trea of 
the Hierary aapeécty of the ayths, with 4 full 
discussion of source and an admirable apprecia-= 
ion of Plato's style. In particular, Dr, Fruti- 
gers book most interesting and suggestive in 
relation to the Platonic theory of the soul; in 
general, be makes itubundantly clear that he hos 
a real amiderstanding of the personal bearings of 
the subject—Plato's relation vo his own people 
and time, and ithe dramanc, inventive onl 
humorous clemeniwcin his genius, There a here 

litte for questioning ancl moch for profit, 

ie 


La Gbographie dons igs Argonautiques 
Apollonius de Rhodaw. Progit. yor 

Biographies d'Apollonios de Rhodea- Pp. 
Ge. By Eame Decace: Bordeaux arn 
Paria: Foret et fils, iyo. 

The ¢tudy of Apollonius’ geography ie a 
ecarchul, well-documented piece of work, The 
mishor, regards the geography aa the moat lin- 
portant factor in the pocm, providing the com 
nesting thread «mn which all ihe other clement 
are strung. This threarl is [tell compesite, apt 
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our ofa vanety of material :—Homeric and latce 
literature, taythology, local legends and anti- 
quities ethiegriphy and etymology, allcambined 
with the almwat stiettific geography of the 
Alcxancdrian age. 

After. brief account of Argonaatic geography 
belore Apollonius, detailed consideration i giver 
first to the cataloguic of Argonaulis which, like the 
Homeric Catalogue, i planned ona gougraptical 
basis, and then to each separate stage in. the out- 
ward and boieward voyages. The treatment of 
the cutward voyage is the filler, becawe the 
authortices, both ancient and modern, are more 
tuunercue andl detailed, “This account i com- 
mort fori, Apollonius determining the stages of 
the journey hy the possibility of workitig¢ in local 
legends and mythology, Thow ‘the amount of 
detail diminishes ae the Argonauts move cuut- 
ward, the circumstantial topography of, #2, 
Oysicus giving place to the sketchy ethnography 
of the parts between Sinope and Colchis- 

Inthe return voyage Apollonius atrack out @ 
fine of hia own (eg. heads the only writer who ine 
tlodes the Eridanus in the itinerary) and is often 
aren VO ie embarrased by the difficulty of com- 
bining his new version with the three alternative 
routes offered) by older tradition: cf the awk- 
ward expediontito which he had recourse in order 
to account Jor the change of direction ani! thie 
Choices of the rite up the Later ipp, 19-195) : 
again, in the ambiguity 2a to whether the Ister 
fliws wut ofthe Ocean or ners io the KRhiparan 
mountoins, or inthe rather clumsy comlsination 
of Herodotus IV. 199 with local Cynonnic 
tradition, ihe atempe to mm with the ancient 
hare ani! hont with the moder hounds pesalts in 
vagueness and lark of certainty. The pronmnce. 
ment” midianee de fable et de science" recurs with 
the Bently of a refrain, and the defininion on 
pawe 97, C'est une meeique veritable quoi 
produit ine fkchtuse impression par |'abunes 
Gunte et de couleur dominunte,” muglit well 
Hand at acmomory of the whole poem, whether 
yeographirully considered on otherwise. 

‘Phe impresion, which sees to be a troe one, 
giver by this detailed examination in- that 
Apolloniw, in his geography ae elvewhere, ia at 
pais to leuwe no wtone unturned, but as no very 
clear idea about the structure he meana to rear, 
Hi onginality is confined to the sclection and 
arrangement af hiv materinis; almmet every de- 
ill Js shiowe io be derived either fron older 
tradition or from opinions current in the Hellen- 
tie World;: where the opmions are wrong the 


etror is rarely to be aitributerl to Apollonius him - 


telf (bute p. 202). Delane makes a good point 
when he. blames the poet for confining hia re- 
searches To books whien 2 ahort journey would have 


andour * 
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permitted of peronal verification; «ag, the 
mistakes abour Crete could easily have been 
avoided by a visit to the iiland itself, ‘C'est on 
voyage de chambre pluto: qu'un journal de 
hand,” 

The mass of devi) handled e too great for 
particular criticiem: the tor » where it ia 
possible, has been checked by reference wo the 
works Of travellers: the evidence. of archarplogy 
in, ¢.g., the djarmtiatin of trode routes has been 
little used, but this m perhaps justifiable: if 
lt bt woneeded that Apolloniue' soutees were 
purely literary and traditional There is an index 
af geographical mumes, a full, classified biblic- 
graphy aod four outline taps, te which on of 
the worth cout of Asia Minor might with 
advantage have been added, 


The biegraphy of Avpotlisrriiis i i rach alighter 
work. Delage follows Weichert in deciding in 
favour of Alexandria, not Neweratix, as the birth- 
place of the poet. He states two theories which 
would wecount for Lhe cpither Neusgerrtone, vie. 
that ; Apollonius had been given the citizenship 
in recognition of his poem om the foundation 
ef Naucratis, of that hit family had come 
onginally {rom there, bot refines to pronounce 
between them. He tupports the tradition tht 
Apollonnas wae the junior and the pupil, of 
Calimanies, and wuld plice his birth abcat 
gogm.c. He divides his career into three periods: 
his youth in Alexandsia, erausiniai tinue with the 
Hist appearance of the Argonuulica in'g75 Buc. ; 
test years of exile db Rhodest and « teiurn to 
Alexandria, where he remaines_ iis Ubrarian ond 
moor t¢ Prolemy Euergetes, until his death in 
245-230 Tc, 

This menograph has « hitiography anda fall 
table of contents which ecrves asindex, Since the 
bibliography inctudes Volume VI of tie lam 
bridge Ancient Histery it seem wurprising that it 
ooun W. W, Tarn’s Melletivie Ciptlisation. 


Piotinus, On the One and Good, being the 
treaties of the Sixth Ennead, translated fom 
the Greek by Srevien Mackewxa and B.S. 
Pack. Vol. Vi Pp. 254. Large crowti 
#10, London: The Medici Society, 19go. 
21s. Met. 

Every atustitent of Greek philosophy will rejoice 
at the completion of Mir. Machctnna’s trans- 
lation of Piotiros, The publication of this great 
work hos bees spread aver thirteen years, and 
tome four years have elaperd between the 
appearance of the fourth and this fifth aud con- 
eluting vuluttie, Por ths delay Mr. MacKeuna 
Offers sincere apologies, He pelle as with ai 
‘tat the adequate handling of” this 
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‘Sith Ennead waa beyond. hia competence, and 
that his only resource was so call in expert 
aenstance. He was fortumite in «ecuring the 
servirrca of Mr. B.S. Page, with whose help the 
work wag speedily ooncluded.’ We think that 
Mr, ‘MacKenna uo [css than just to himellf. 
‘The Sixth Ennead if tot really more difficule 
than the others, and when we learn that Mr. 
Pace lias translated the fost tiree tractates, the 
secret is uit, 
Being, covering 99 pages Of Vulkimann's text, 
ore pot socmuch difficult aa dull ond unarrrac- 
(ive, and the soul of a weary tratelator miy 
well quail uxfare them. * The Categoria aro 
delaying Volo V," the reviewer lias been wa yinng 
io himself fae pear ‘These theee treathees, in 
the first of which Plots maker an Aunt Sally 
of the Anstotetian list, in the wecond deduces 
his own categories of the [ntelligible World an 
the lines of Plato's Sophist, antl-in the third dn 
cusses, though imeompletely, the categories 
mecestary to the Seniible World, contain. many 
fine passers with the penuite Plotinian ring, 
hot on the whole do‘neat add anything esarntial 
to our knowledge of the Plounian system, and 
thee general effect on the tender is undoulitedly 
somewhet depressing, Mr, Page o mw. be con 
gratulated upan his succes im catching Mr, 
MacKenna’s style; its diffeule to distinguid 
the imitator’s work from that of his ariginal, 
Afier the Categories comes ao gongeyus 
pageant of Plotinian doctrine, two: treatiees 
* On the integral enniprevence of the Authentic 
Existem,’ a ctreatise ‘On Nunibers" (fue ans 
interesting despite jis tile), one "On the mul- 
Wiphicity: of Ideal Forms,” one’ On Freewill and 
the Will of The Ome,’ and-fasily the great Ninth 
Tractate, ‘On the Good or Thr Ons,’ The 
doctrine of The One is, and will ever remain. 
the supremely imporrant achievement of the 
Philosophy al Plotinus, Expert conmimeniaton 
may attuch great weight to hia Inetelligible 
World, tui the trouble ‘about the intelligible 
and eternal world of Maronic philosophers i 
1) decide coctly what we are to pul inte i, 
Norris, ibe Cambridige Platonisi, wrote two 
volumes on the question, but they make dull 
reading nowadays, Modern orthodoxy require 
us to place there the Good, the Beautiful and 
the True, but Plato and Motinus made it the 
home of very much more than that, An exper 
dialectician, it may be suspected, even: thousrh 
ene nak hurming i iome Platonic hell for saying 
mO, Might chow the eternal world of Matonum 
40 be ag * riddled with contradictions ‘ a2 the 
temible world which. it underinke to eupemede, 
And, anyhow, the Platonixts, holding that the 
sensible world, like a celebrated figure of English 


These tractates on. the Kinds of 


‘al gum ber." 
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mythology, haa “tied a». great fall,” find i ex. 
tremely difficult to put it and the rete little 
world * together again.” But with che doctrine 
of The Que we are on a different plane The 
basis of itis a very definite, very eonobling, antl 
yetvery clusive, psychological experionce. Like 
eéttain other poychotegicn! experiences, where 
the feeling—+loment is strong, it refutes be ber 
adequately concepiualiverd! One can only say 
Of it *inis not chia or that.” This-is the key to 
ihe ea negation of mysticism, the classical antl 
final exposition of which is to be found in the 
Ninth Tractate. As long aa men have (his 
strange experience, they will turn. w the Ninth 
Traitate and} je the numerous ober pasage 
mo Plotinus, whieh deal with the zamne theme; 
and few but experts will turn to hia pages for 
anyihing cls. 

But we must mow paw te the pedantry af 
criticiam and call attention wo some pasuages 
where the translaron appean to be nsunct or 
wrong. P, i bgt “the mind ooeasures ‘by 
availing Heelfof whe toutl figure’ ie a muriies 
error for the mind measures the tote! by mea 
BP: 7, b a4: she phrase trandlated 
by "in what i termed “ postering but mot im 
what: le termed "peje! merely meat * in 
the latter example but oot in the former.’ 
P. tj 1. ag: Uae words ore of wordeng re core 
Acyenis, G0kh gitar 4 if dowels erigarre dy tH 
(Volkmann, poooe@7g, Lo 2g) whe rendered 
“reasoning, on this hypothesia, is aot quulity 
hut natural peecsion af the muture duman 
being." “The real meaning is ' rationality is pot 
a Quality, but rather what one can acquire by 
manly exectionce (i. the power fo box) Da 
quality.’ Plotinus prefer to confine the wari 

quality’ to whal-is not par of eaence, which 
rationality certainly. Pligg. @o(V. po-arh, 
L. at: the translation seems ty need revision as 
fullows: ‘whatever is ecen ty contribute alike 
w Being and to now-Heing, aw do heat anil 
wiittenes: and colours generally, 1 is one thing Lin 


ihe case of Being (not * different from | Being,’ 


ag Me. Page rendéits}—-is, for exarnple, an Act 


of Being—or ele by only eeoondary and derived 
amd is.one thing fm another" (i.e, ‘nob part of 
essence), ipetry, for exemple, ie 9 were 
sleches, part af ewence. iy the chee wf fire, 
but not ii the case af fuel Below ot 1 ‘4 "at 
sulfices that over anc above the various kinds 
af disposition there exist a common. clement 
distinet from Sulwtayece ” is 4 milstuke for * it is 
sufficient for the comingn ground of quality to 
be found ino particular, dispesiion | outside of 
ewence.” topt here does not mean | ower and 
ubove" but deesegien, os Ficties senelers it We 
wookd plead once again for more attention (i 


att 


be paid by modern tranalatery fo Fictnum, — Ex- 
perienee sagecsts that fie is more tikely fo be 
right than they, At p. it, J. a CW, ear, 


i, iq) Mr. Page ominm an. tant oe, no 
denilt deliberately, ee wer thin k. wrongly (yee 
Clusirenl Quarles ly, MAL , fe ye), 


oo ja omitted. at p; 24, % 3, where the correct 
omideing a “Further, why should wot actrvity 
proper and the wetion be relierped 1o relations? * 
—a further seduetio of edcurdion being intended 
v. po ae, t. ah Poeyehowy: for * an agent” 
real “he qaticne’ (mel prati dictiue, sear 
nied For du) Act” the Art," R 47, ag don 
lene Win bore (V.. p. gob, 1 ali), seem to 
mran. fet * it weal alrearly bee jileritical with 
ile abject of Lis elvoumlyt,” It fi de dm feet 
The One.” oo) ataving to contemplate itself 
become a plurality. Viewed a a hare unity, 
with all inteflection removed, jt heeones ‘The 
Ohoe leeelf. 

Mr, Page's ooqporu. ibiliry, we arm told, cods 
with pe Ht, ancl ber whit fillows we ate cheuling 
with Mr. MacKriwna’s own work, reviiedd how. 
ever by Mr. Page. Fi ro7; ko 7: “move of 
accident” a misprint for * recede: af pecker.” 
P. rig, last Line: * Coneider ion the pefracthen 
of ught Ty which it ie thrown away from the 
lime of incidence: vet, direct or pefractert, if fe 
ote and the eane Hight The Greek rows (V. 
pb. 377. Lis) Byketay & of arotoced fel Bmp A 
ter GAnaviny Giboiean elec: HM iuplpevca (when 
Vierioga has corbed of before t4eten), arrereni\ 
dom mit mean refraction, but a cutting olf 
of light, asin an eclipp A possible render. 
ing would ect fo be Sohe cutting off of light 
wihirli wil] allows same Light to exit on the 
nde lof the gereen. of body] Opposite fo its 
muir.’ OP eb, Laat ‘yet that Good ie not 
exclimively ours,” “Hut tod» |V. p, -9f§, |. 6} 
depos ipan duterh uodemtoad: [ror tie 
previous fine: ‘or again ia Being separated 
from us.’ f', $ge, I i= ‘for dw that cue all 
this semble fire, wipposing thar it Were a whole 
af parm [as the « whe MereNsrte), ML 





hare genesated sr sawhtese out of iterdl! 





if iv be o wirlseshe of pact, heving generuied ete 
fe hee heen cait just-ahowe (Vo p. aor. LL *) 


Sym Hooke owe me osperor feyher teroeiotes 


every, Meld at bo bg “how would thea 
reviiliant fires be distinct?’ (te wie Monty 
vk yieera) ia correct, and the pote in (0, 
white calee Nantdppermligh ond sig 





itarly, wirdom is entire wo all; at one 
eens \e or adexpaate trandation. of «cl yap 


‘entirely wrong. I, M4. J, da3: 
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nel tS gpoeiy widen Ghow So ec Gyvoy ve gpovily 
Vop. gag, bog). Beede dives tt mean ' one 
thing,” and the allusion to Heracleitua’ laos 
remark appeam ' have been entirely overs 
looked Po tgg, Lo nas * the rary lech, a 
belonging to the Intellectual, con be pnihiee 
che thas Intellert of keowiedge * CF. 
7). Mr, MacKerma has wrongly iN He 
Aho qu af AM, making the Cee late 
question, The thing itsecll, me the object, 
Flotinue ance, i something other than [nici- 
figere, and though o Wiwahit bs distinguishable 
from what thinks it. Li the oext line the 
wangdation should be revived as follows: “it js 
that the thing in, Whe Intefeistuna! irene 
he impr nuanent characterialic wl 
material things into permanrit knowledge." 
BL tq, |. gas che aknqtrefy obiicw  bchefigniem 
Tatts (V. op. 4o6, | ait) dues not mean‘ meue of 
Authentic Being," tut * eae Being has stripped 
Heth af all this.” Acreforence oo Ficinus would 
huvesaved thie error, Po igi, b iac:' So wilh 
“Above: “Above” and “Below are a 
mere matter of postion and have no significance 
outmide of this sphere! Ficinus pendery by 
‘item In eo, quod qumum dicktur, iden anciskere 
judicalmnt, ectlicet hoe quidem positionem tajem. 
erin hac omverd parte pothi, quod sursam 
suntiare volte, signiiicare.” There i ne 
question which retdering ie right. ‘Poaby, |. ¢? 
7" yop or Ay ahd 4 Seniinerens ator ; 
(V, p, 42m, |, 14) clinply imeaee ' whae elee can 
ration minh bul bem aware of things of 
wnec?* Flora has lefr ous as ne che sor 
Ofies docs, PP. a8), IL ig fhe * There le the 
Archetype, that which ie good io the very Ide 
—we reacd—as holding the Good in the pure 
Idea. “Phat Archetype m good; Intellectal- 
Prinviple is jood aa bolding tte Jife by contea- 
plation of the archetype." The Greek here is 
lea evo dpyiryrse te dyotehy gqeww, on be tok er 
Te pedis fyi, eo why pip Bevin Ayes, 4M petty 
iertiw erat lanigatil aha Bad's, Pp 444, L a7)- 
Gord in the very Idea* je too strong a phrage for 
Sypotentty, more correctly rendered below by" ' pan 
tains goodnras,’ ‘hing of good,’ * participant 
im good ~ [pe 185, h, 1}; aecy ie HOU thie (rood, 
but, like knowledge ancl croth mm Aepoblis 509 A 
"hue the for of Gaol,’ or, a4 Motions says 
here; *. thr Good in its foro" fet 
“holds Whe Good. inthe pure idea‘). Further, . 
#6 ye is mot “thas Aschetype,' a word whith 
Motinut is herr confining ty wey, lout ' The 
Qne.” Again, atl 18, for * these objects come 
fot not mt they are there brat in. acoord with 
iy own condition * substitute " The Caan! cons 
to. Intelligence pot oe itis youder, tue in accord 
imee with the capacity of Lntelligence to receive 
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it” (eo Ficttom). Pitas, lar: ‘and did we 
pot discover that the good mur be apt to the 
nature?" "The right translation i ia * Foor wor alicd 
not define goodness by epiness” (Yop, aan, 
+ vi Po 197, 04: * maintain" is a lip for 
1%. P. ace, a7: o0h Bhan Votes [V- 
P, #67, 1. 28) does not anesn "nor even kervervy 
Plotinus ‘saya that the sonl coi fear no 
disaster if she is Ai et The One or has hod 
ay distor of it P2204, | ges “ She has nothing 
io nay of this very dtalioctanl-fyincinia by means 
of which ahe feoa attaired the vision." eles 
Tirnte ‘God, not the Imellecnal-Principle. 
With. anew supply =ety (Vo p. 468, L 3). 
PL 20%, Lo 4: "this ia the very rocianee (hap 
brought both tntelleet ond Intetloctual object 
inte being for the later tee and allowed them 
ts oecupy ihe queater’s mind. With ‘Chis tie 
himself becomes identical’ (Vo p. g7a,L 1y). 
But sede vee yop’ ctr surely mean * allow- 
‘img them jaexist beside Himeel{' “God ), and the 
following atts Bo ctyt similurly refers 10 Goud, 
not to the quester, PL aro, |. iG: "Ti is no 
duality but, rather, a manifold * jp fncorrect for 
etl" etl ble YaAkoe whi (V, fp 476, I. &). 
oon negatives ihe whole settence, * The One 
bonot-a duality, or rather je ne manifold,” an je 
would be, hud it eos, which implies thoee 
things, thinker, the act of thinking wod ihe 
object thought. Pari, | tg: dri (VL 
P. BAL L.to) means * reyent in the cose of Phe 
Ones pot" alloca to thesecondfarics.” PL ort, 
Loop: tt le difticuls to see low the Ly lisell can 
nna “all thar fice oumide of the corporeal.” 
May ‘net ie xl ig’ lowrie (VW. pf 484, |. 20) 
teat “whelher the will be directed clitvensiis 
or self-centred “2 (Pooga1, 1 6: * we ore nol 
to deny that it ja dened fren Rscurtstiiil Fxsxt- 
ends, fae that would be te take away lis ceist 
ence and woukl imply derivation frem same- 
thing else! does not corrertly represent adél 
Oy ore ad -emp’ aicfy. ile Actin 76 pop ihm 
Seypoduee ga te eh eup mis Myorts ae, rot 
we akow (V, ip. gdh, | 24). The right render- 
tat dt ner mat we ay “the Being of The 
One & pot selfulerived "; for we pemaend 
Being from The One, aod “not seli-derived ” 
would imply creation by something eler." 
PL ous, |, 24! for * ite ant enough ‘tip way that 
tt ould tot bee ielericr " subetitivte * preety Jen 
thar it ja inferior” (ef 2 jvipoo, V. op. 4a, 
Loto), Pl@as, 1. ts three lines of the (reek 
(Vp. goo, tl, 6-8) are accidentally amie. 
Smmilar oversights are net uncommon, #p. p. er. 
LBS pe gt te ah; pm agg. hon pm. aay Lrg: 
- 224, J, do) * A Thue” ie meething jh 
attaches to eviervihing in the world of things" 
Read 400 volvwe wep’ farce 24 cttrey with the 
PAS — Ve. bh 


better MSS. atu! tromluie "The Onn therefore 
la something else beyond af chinwe dit are 
“thus “** wv. peogbo. rg) OP. aay re: 
dapat Pipe jm oom (Vip. gu. 3) 
Hira ‘wor peroitied to bare pll-ilivpemal," 
and failure to understand thie has led bow loose 
batelotion of the following sentenoe. Ap) 
7 of) aire) etoile GALA ool city oon” aoe 
(Aeuipa fai Gevipa aol ath ee tou olgiae [W, 
P< at, bio) i rendered wx follows: * Still, 
it got thie Principle subject to) im cosenytial 
Being? On the contrary, it te the sinaree cif 
freedom to Being.’ “The real imctining appeais 
to be * Bhat it (we wewpelides Sy, on the trvel lige 
World) te fire through [te awn coecnee, and 
this extoee again derives ite (reedenm from Te 
One wand iu subsequent io The One, which toll 
hat muy erence,” P. 245, L agt * for all that 
He omiuios bie owt prodiction trae the 
hegmaing ainee from the beginning He: caused 
the beng of all tat try nature He: contains “ 
oa leery paraphrase of dep, mip 
avetee arta eel, tero ml iE Hip ts arta 
theo CV, pK TOS. be 19). Smo o thm wulyeet, 
of ote and ts rovurned ly verre. FL 247, 
en ee 
epee ye (Vo 407, Lk 5] mene 


“eee to it that there be mot domething ar you 


hove mot yet ahetracterd fren Hie ba yur 
Cheah.” mod * be wore thar your theory of God 
does tort beeen Hum.” 

Th working Whinagh Mir MacKeura"s trot 
lation side by side with ihe original ane ly again 
and agein, struck try the extruordinary henry 
ané) felicity of the rendering, Mr, MacKonna 
b always ob anti in words, aod Plotinue em 


-pluttically la bat. Take the fillowtng plained 


from po eyo: “The pond in ite natare heves Gor 
and longs to be atone with Him Jr Hie avlile 
love Of @ dinugliter fier a tiie fhiber; bot oom. 

Tog wo human birth and lured try the courting 
of thie ephicre, ahe takew np with another jove, 
@ mortal, leaves ber Giher oul falle Bue one 
day coming co hate her share, she pute away 
the-ecvil of anh, One qoore seeks thie father, 
and finds ler peace. ‘Dhose i when all (his 
experience is strange may tunilersianel by wily 
af quar earthly jongings and the joy we have in 
winning te what we thedt: deite—ceomembering 

ulways that here whag we love la sicftilale 
furtiul, that our jovicg je -of mititcria | and 


tom awry becruse al] was A mistake (in oe 
he 14 feng power), oor goed wae Hel ‘Tere, 
thin war not what we eought: Therm only le 


our veritable love and There we may hold ir 


end be with it, power it kn tines ts longer 
silmierged Im dlinm flew.” Tlite le qwell-pigh 


perfect: “The only fault that can be Riunid be 


¥ 
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an the rendering of the lost four words, which 
Hw mira "net embracing | externally with 
the flesh" (erenieceia la rightly aken seven 
lines lower down), Ono whe other hand, whro 
every allawance in made for the extreme difi- 
eulty of Plotinus’ Geeek andl the large nunbes 
of passages where complete certainty seem to 
be unattainable, jo must, we think, be achmined 
that error and avemights arc eemewhat more 
nnn than they gered heave been, In. the 
matter of accuracy Mr. MicKenna’s tranmlation, 
which, in English at feast, o-virtually pioncer 
work, da not likely yy be final, but for heaury: it 
will certainly never be aurpussed_ 

__ Every reader of this ransdarion will with 10. 
join Mr. MacKenna in thanking Mr. E. R. 
Debenham, “without whee initiative and 
munifioent aid it could noi have appeared." 


DES. 


Griechinche Roligiosiiat von Homer bis 
Pindar und Aschylos. By Winner Nesta. 

Pp. t9o Berlin and Leipzig; de Groyrer 

| Saumur Conder haw), 1430, 2), . 

While there are certain features common te 
All religion, the religious feeling of cach ser of 
penom profesing W religion will differ areathy 
one from the other, Earh religion is the direct 
mutcome Of the * Relipinsitit of in adherents, 
From fiterary anil ether woortes we can learn: 
much of the religion of an ancient people, and 
through these of the "religiinity" behind it, 
Thiet wm thu: mibjers of Lr. Nesile’s tite book. 
the fret af a ecries af four, which will cover the 
peritd fron Homer tu Prochus, Lt ia robt dere 
fore an account of external Greek relies, Lut 
dl Greck prligiows fecling as: mirrored im the 
literature, The ehief pointy te be conaictered 
are tie relationé between the gods and (#) the 
worl, (h) mankind, and ajo the. rehition ‘af 
religion aiteal Thorals, theugh of course these have 
not necemarily ayvthing to do with rack other. 
The period treated in this volume i "Daa 
gricchivche Mirttclatinr,’ i¢, from Homer to jhe 
Persian Wary. Lechiding as it docs Homer, 
Pindar and Aeshylin ay well as the mystery 
religion navement of the seventh and sixih een. 
tunes, if connet fail ip be of great interest, 
especially ae the-work dma been done with much 
imight aud clearness. Naturully the expert will 
Bol cepec. to find noel that ie new: to heer, bntait 
nt may temretk that joticc ie done to Hesiod, 
who contribution to Greek theenugghit used to he 
underestimated, under the filse impreson that 
the Theegeyp, aehvich Ireats chicty of-mere ‘exter. 
eats, wat hie main contrition to Greek rele 
Ginn thoight He is now cecegnived aa the 
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fint Greek jo try to bring ethical and religious 
ideas ite relation with cath other. Thre 
follows u chapter oti the seventh anid sith cen. 
asi conveniently, if somewhat: arbitrarily; as 

NS. ain, divided into three parts, the wieifiee 
of cult. of mystic and of radonalisnt, ‘The 
firsd dewls with che religious ddeae wl! orttioctcin, 
epecally Delphic, religiot—priyer and sacri- 
fire, festivals, hiero-colie and the mate This 
inevitably overlaps with ihe sanypstic piety of the 
now-growira worship Of Demeter god Dioriysus, 
which has, in addition, new and foreign ideda: 
The ‘ ratronal * piety of thie third part is made 
to inghide Solon, Theogniy and the byrne arul 
eleging poets. Inte this classification Pindar yall 
eotfit, He has a chapter to life} oa the tast 
great example of orthodox Creek Rictatemd tat ol 
the Middle Age, the peligiwe of tie robility. 
Yet he ho mourh in comes with Aseliy lus, 
but the religion of Atte tragedy reflects, even 
in Acschylus, something more democratic, We 
meet wow. a) higher comeption at prayer, 4 
deeper senie of sin and a greater own before 
Divine Power. 


Der Glaube der Hellenen, I, Bond. By L. 
vox Witaewnr-Mokiiespaas, Tp vi — 
4t2, ‘Berlin: Weidmianierclic Buctiind. 
ling, (659. wom, 

Tn one wn, thie book can never be viewed. 
‘Wenn mir Gow die Kraft daay erhillt” save 
the author i a very abiort preface, ‘dart ich 
bation, dae der Schlusshband im Fabresteist 
emcheinen keen, Bis dahin-wird sich com. LU rteil 
fiber das Ericheinene niche Bbeeties lawn," 
These brave words were written ab Easter: niw, 
ad write in the outumam, 

omyopee cherpel kal moder. 
ve whyrora: gikow GMerawrey. 

It remind, then, 0 judge aa far ad ote can 

from the fragment what the finished work would 

have heen: and dhe revule of a carcliil inspection 
iz not to diminish aur seme of the Joné to Learninuy 
and the whole culture of Europe: 

Merely to chear he grand, it is well we notice 
whet Bo norte be docked for in the Work anther 
comuderation. Wilamewitz-Moellendorfstill het, 
i us well known, substantially to the views of 
his generation concerning Homer, though ‘his 
atremg good serine never allied Hines tes Fes awe 
scparanam into ite wilder vagaries He laid ge 
great knowltdge of, and perhaps insufficiont 

syipahy with, comparative methods of studying 
ancient religion, ‘Ober andere Vilker habe 
ich kei Wrteit: die Grierhtn kenne chy" pore 

a Characteristic dicta on po 288, His archae. 
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dlogy (he never waa primarily an archashlugiat} 
is ai times somewhat incomplete: fur example, 
he never mentions Forree's discoverms oni 
ignore the conchioons drawn fromthe, Even 
towards, Crete he is rather amsyorpathetir, and 
requites, inorder to adioit Oreian influence om 
any Hellenic religims phenomenon, on amount 
of evidence which 6 mo} likely to be fortheoming. 
Nhat these characteristics af the man are en well 
known that the reatter allows for therm almoni 
as outomabcally as he acoepte the fact that: the 
book nt in German, andar a singularly, vigneous 
atvle, ee dhe familiar acarcity «al dletalled., reter- 
ences inthe notes We may we choose regarcl 
then as shortcomings; they area hundred times 
ontweighed by the vires of the bonk, 

" Keligita ist Hingabe dies Menathen: an alles, 
was Ubon bettie lap detti et beri ist, sich zu 
apie! So he tells his readers ocar the begun 
ning of the book fp. t4)>- and im thi chapter 
and al many sther points he inn en the neers 
jity of a svrpuulietic understanding of what is 
holy toa the worhipper inoqueniqn. Thi in- 
voives an undentanding of thew belief, hence 
the Hitle af the week; it iv dee Glanbe, wor, five 

ane, He Auli, with which be deald. But 
how came this belief into being? Ty -will nor do 
te start with Homer: we noel begin with the 
earlimt retorable liisiory of the Greek peoples 
So his second chapter “is devoted to a sketch. 
brilliantly clear, if the one defect already men: 
fioned ie kept in: mind, of the coming of the 
successive waves Gf Hellenic invasion inte the 
land of Greeee with o Ward or twocon the very 
litte we know of them before they came, “Phe 
phantom of an * todo-Germunia mrythialoy * 
dea not und ihe pages, Next comer (pp, 
Bosh) a monet of the prehellenic deities, 
spirits of mountains ane rivers, the grear Tapure 
of Aphrodite, the worhip of the power that 
were 4! lewis before Demeter, and of others, 
tcl os Inn, ihe Hyperborcan maidens in Delos, 
Erreyalioe abel Enya, Hyskinibes;: the traces of 
wan-enlt (he taists, more than onoe, that pack 
ile a4 elite were Marcely gods at all to @ 
Greek, for he could trot come at thet, mor they 
ai him), Dietynna, Britomarts, the child-Zeus, 
ihe Karetes, and the rest. Next the oldest Greek 
deities are treated (pp. 197-916), and here is 
aden the beat part af this excellent book. 
ea trifle Ton much tendency to ase, 
it therely that some hind beewtial shape at 
times (for Wide be siimtied feet |, bet thu such 
¢hapes were in all cuaes very early, There ore 
ont or nwo excursions mo nen-Greck cult which 
abe lacking it-eureness aif touch (an p. 659. ite 
W ivistake fo auppede that the Vesta Pohdica 
wit thie only Goi ikee Hestia, sho wos wor- 





ood Tie not | 
‘and anchovies ; Pe 307s the aggre: bene 


wapped by individual households), There -is 
ales, and this iv the inyportind thing, @ oa of 
excelicnt Interpretmiion Of material grasped bya 
powerful mind, whith maker this a chapter to 
reatl and re-rrad. | nom = few good things, 
chon at random. On ps. 142, the fikenem ane! 
the differences of the wariow locul coulis one 
xecleniy aommed op. On p: 161 & one of 
the beat discussie, ina few words, of the place 
uf obscenity in ritual tar) lieve omer actos. 
* Das! (aversion of evils) * tut nicht das Okaeane, 
saunders der oon, und seme Eralt kommer im 
der Sicigening seines madnnlichen Kraftgetithles 
derb, wens mos) will, roh wun Avadruck “(lie 
bb apraking capectally of ithypluillic momunents), 
Cm p. 139 foll., there 19.2 mos plausible cderiva-- 
titn oF dhe propertics of Heres from, his origin 
i ihe Wayside lees of stows FL oo begins i 
discussion of Ge, which muppurts the thesis tut 
the woe Earth in -geurral, pot tie portion of 
warth on whieh the partionlar worshippers lived, 
und alsa distinguishes Ler sharply Grew the 
chifoman power proper, the deities of the other 
world which M under the each, In the din 
cussion of dhe cule of (he thea, pp goo—3 16, 
strome canimon verse and clear understanding 
of the evidence are the outstanding features; 
there area few smuill slip (p. gob, th %,. the 
wreifunree ncntioned by Megeippes ah Adlon. 
‘opulent, for it comnts of beans 


Parroklow’ tieseval it Heer and the Myornacen 
gravee it flur from complete, and Pacroklie has 
some property of lie own, see-F Fap).- But the 


impression gives thai the author wai net very 


much interested dev Mais eidhe oof retighem; all che 
better for one who whlhes tn give a brut picture, 
wiih) the right pertpective, of charactermtically 
Greek bebe, 

The teat chapter, whieh deal with the 


‘Homeric¢ gods, has necessarily to traverve familiar 


groand, Th was nnavoidable tharmention sh 

be made, for netance, of seus aa ihe father of 
the divine timiarhold, af the sympathies of Hero, 
Athena anel Apallis, antl eo forth, The: nete- 
worthy Uing ie the freshness with witieh the 
well-worn taterial be poresecrterd, aac thie pitice 
of the remarks on the di re between 
Homeric and primitive Greek religion. ‘Some 
pointe which may arouse controversy (it disagree 
ment are the accoant ef Paweichions [pe 495 eget.) § 
le ® fepresented us filler seomewhat from, on 
originally higher evtate by the tine we meer 
jum in Homer, fom a universal deity, the 
limbo of Earth (0 the author interpreted huis 
nite), £0 So seaspod: thn listenee (p. 9go) on 
the genealogies of the gods a» pure and simple 
mythology and nothing more: the stress laid 
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(p. 946) on the advance in theological thought 
int Hetind aa compared) with Homer: the dis- 


cumion of Moira (Moirai), p. 439 sqq.. which 


says nothing of her, or their, functiom a buth- 
spirics.. Hud die reader will find, incidierually, 
On gimme! every pape, some acute renuark or 
new angic of approach to an-old probiem, The 
chapter emds with an exeeliont dinsesian of 
wh. including @ Yer) proper emphasising of 
the differenoe hriweer it-and what we mean by 
* woul.” 

Finally, there are nine short appendines, deol- 
im with mutters so various as the pis, the 
goddess Laphria, the name of the Saronic Gull, 
the ithe Heltotia, the Nemean Games, Malea, 
Demeter Erinys, the daughicn of Kadmos, and 
Ariadne. How much more material wasto hand 
and in-a form which could be got ready for 
publication, the reviewer doesnot know. ft is 
1 he hopecl that, Wf any drafi of the second 
volume exists, it will be prepared by some com- 
petent hand and the book flurmehed with an 
index.' Aa Benthey said of a for less excellent 
scholar,’ the yery duar of hie writings is wold.” 

HJ. R. 


Le Problime dew Centaures) flude de 
mythuilogie companty: indo-curopérnne. By 
Georce Down. Pp, viii +78, ‘Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, G20, T5if- 

This volume (No. 41 of the Bibliotheque df" ¢ teva 
published by the Miste Guimet) if a reeon- 
ndertion of an old qoesiion, nately, are the 
Gandbiarvss antl the Contaters the eame or pot? 
Tr wae confidently aserted iliat ihey were, io 
the days when Daphne was identified with 
Dahana avd Prometheus entered open a few 
incarnation as Pramanthas; then came a sweep 
img denial of in proasibuility, which tue perhaps 
gone further than it needed; now Dumezil, 
fortified (ser p. 54) by an awsertin of Meillct 
that the equation id nét impomible, re-suudies 
the question, calling wohis aid a considerable 
knowledge of comparative mythology anc) of 
folkior:, borked by «a reaipeciable eras of 
comparative phililogy. 

By an-elaberate comparnon. berweren the nice 
and beliek of sewers) Wiro peoples he arrives at 
tlie followihy conclusion /p.257), ‘There euiaed, 
in pre-ethnic Gmes, un idea of (he existences of 
certain deities with fairly well-marked charac 
teristics, a bestial, expecially equine, shape, lint 
fulness,-and, most important of all, connexion 
with the turn of the year—with whatever then 





‘ Dhe pubitishers peomise the second volume ext 
ye. 
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cormsponded to the Twelve Days (Chirienitias to 
Epiphany) which ane still 56 prominent ti Euro 
pear ond other calendar-cistoms, Soontr or 
later, thest creatures were represented bey mum- 
isem, who belonged to something like secret 
societies, or quasispricstly corporations, acd were 


Coscly compected with « Frazerian kingship. 


Such corporations grew ap in Undia, Tron, 


(Greece, Traly, and so forth, The survitala af 


their sacred minnmings are to be find in such 
performances as the Slavonic gedy and sundry 
other peasant-camivaly at various times «if year, 
Traces of their earlier activities are the Indian 
ceremony of hoyefeya. with which thie Gandharvas 
have some connexion and which includes o 
sitoulacram of a chariot-race and of the drifica- 
tions of o roval Officiant; sundry Persian rites 
and legends: the Lupercalia; and the legend 
of the Gentaurs, expecially in commezicom with 
Heraklea. 

OW the non-clasiieal parts of the work thia is 
not the place 1 say anything; for Greece and 
Rome the author has very decidedly not proved 
hie cose. Even by accepting, aa he dors, Law- 
con's doubtful tdentificatiod of Ktieroupce with 
madmargapo he is left, especially for ancient 
Greeee, with) figures wluy differ very seriinisly 
fromthe Gandhurves For ithe only way in whieh 
he can bong the Centaur into any relation toa 
posible ¢alendorconom is no lay oojustifiable 
sires on the late ana suspicious ienaliticm (pp, 157}. 
that Herakles was purified frei the bloc 
the Centaurs at the Lesser Mysteries, Peet ty 
for (hat purpewe, Among other thimes it might 
be pointed out that the originul connesion of 
Herakles with the Mysteries or any Attic tite is 
jon-existent, and therefore anything based on 
thir ora tke story collapses at once. His efforts 
to show @ connexion between the sagas of 
Kaincus, Achilles and one or two other person 
vere Who are brogght into relauon with the 
Certaurs ane tales af herees who dealt with ihe 
Gandharvad and similar beings are hardly succes. 
ful, -exeepr in 40 far osone tale of a man ‘and a 
mortcr is bound to howe acertain meonibhtance 
to wuother which jntrodice human and mon- 
estrous figure. Exatnple: will be Knmé em pp, 
r7a-rag: As to Rome, the case is made: yet 
Weaker by the will poarer quality of the stories 
Witlhi which he begins 

We are fief, therefore, with the bare possibility 
thar thin word Kivrevpes has cognates in the 
cther Wing languages, anil that the original 
meaning was @ demon ee momter of bratial 
aspect and lustful character, Tlie reat of the 
beok canot be gaid to enlighten us much, so 
far ae anything clasi-al @ concerned, 

H. J. R. 
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La disparation du datif en gree (du 1" au X* 
siécle). By J. Memmner. Pp. xii} ong 

Paris: Champion, 1930- 

This methrtlical study of the hinory of 
the dative in later Greek ie very warmly ie be 
recommended. ft la a good example of whit 
can be done to clear up the very ohseure begin 
nings of the modern language bry a carcfal ose 
ofall (he sources, papyri, ostraka, anc) the bess 
literary texts, ar] the author dhews that he well 
understands how this evidence ought ro be read. 
He takes the three uses of the dative, the Jacative 
dative, the instrumental dative, and the dative 
proper, that i, the case of the indirect object, 
and shrews how one ufier the other in this order 
they howe by tow all alike disappeared, “The 
treatment of the ingirumental dative i eaperially 
interceting. The first substitute was te with the 
dative, then came 6 with the genitive, then 
era with the genitive and finally, whai we 
have today, ark or jd wll) the accusative, This 
ernie was complete by the tenth century. 

‘ow Hataudakis, tbe fot man perhaps to see rhe 
abated of discussing forma, aay, af the ninth 
or tenth century, witht a knowledge of what 
came afteras well as of Whar went before, laid 
it down. in. his Einleitemg fp. 15) that everyihing 
by Middie-Greck authors, expreially aimce the 
eleventh century. which is to be connected with 
neiiher ancient normodern Greek mustbe rejected 
a non-Greck ated barbarous and of no waler for 
the history of the language. On this ruling much 
wood work haa been done, but Hinnberi hus 
clearly made an advance on i by stressing the 
existence of transitional fino, which are them- 
sclees ‘neither old nor new, Ino this cae we 
have the use ol && with the genitive to express 
the instrumental relation. Hatzidakis, of course, 
tarilly eecognised the existence of such form, 
but Humbert hae here explicitly formulated an 
ativance: always taturally along the sound 
lines bid down by the master ae long ago as 
f “ 

The book-containg, however o few slips On 
Pp. 2howe -ape-teld) that Tyee gaon, F Aere fort, 
Where yan in wont infinitive, haa ac Romance 
equivalent, ‘Chis is misleading. “Eyw aur 
wad fist formed to expires thr future, exactly 
like Avbeo furdere, amd it was only laver tha ir 
came to expres the perfect. The transterence 
tf meaning, by way of yo skein i the 
apologs of unfullifled condition, i traced by 
Hatzidakis tn Mex, «ci wor EXtnred, Tp, 602. 
It only this later stage which lay no parallel 
in Romance, We are told on p. 49 that finul 
wna has undergone a degradation, and become 
table only in Tsakonian and in the Greek 
if Calwbrin, But the rant thirag: is found in 
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Mani, for which soc Miraribel's reds descriptive 
dy parler Maninte méridinal, pp. 170. Cn: p. 4 
we ore told that in) Karpathos du =erips, 74» 
enpe, Thy tawita, Are pronounced os they are 
written; This i mcorrect: in the groups +9 ©, 
tie, <=, the masa! te fiat and the stipe are 
pronounced Ws Aapirated. Michacliles Novaros 
jing. Tpoy, Kopredey, o928, p. ao} says ue 
Coubled stops, ut f hacer heard the coud in 
Rarpathis ad true aspirute, For the peint ace 
thi Journal, ALVOI, p. aso. In the note oni 
Pp. 18 'Pontic is classed among the North Greek 
dialects, This ahauld no lenget be dope. WT 
has been shown that the yvinerhweakening bn 
Pontic 1 quite different from that which we 
meet in nerthem Greece, oid tht usec of the 
socusative for the indirect object, which ia whal 
mainly concerns Humbert, is fined in only same 
of the northern dialccrs of Greeee ; i cannot be 
taken as marking them aa a group, For the 
group, contrary to Hummbert's limpliration, ¢:- 
tends far beyond Thrace. 

It, in fact, wn the field of the contemporary 
dialects that we notice the only wealiecss in this 
excellent book, [rappears again it) the account 
of the dative proper. We are told on qi (br 
that the old dative of the indiveet- object has 
inlay three repreecntativess the Accusative, the 
genitive, and oy with the accusative: Then lu 
the -rcaiment of the question we are shewn, 
and in @ masterly way, the history of the first 
two, but of the third we only hear that oh with 
the accwmative plays & conmideralile rile in the 
contemporary language. Humbert shewa hitm- 
self av earned for the earlier periods that i 
likely that for the history of this idiom material 
may be lacking, but (hat would make it all the 
more wEcesary to cxaming the dislect and 
aeceTiaio the loca! limits between the ose of the 
geninive and of sf; with the accusative W export 
the melirect ohject. ‘This We should be sorry to 
attempt withour a gomd deal of study,.yct we 
are prety sure that inquiry would ahew that 
the wenitioe rules in the Klands gnc ji) general 
m the more archaic regions of the Lanmuige, 
and that) with the accusative tends to prevail 
on the Greek mainland. Thin -teecatch wold 
entail alin gome octount of ihe penelenny wll 
Hie gemtive to disappear from spoken Greek. 
Already rare in the plural, in) sume of the 
northern dialects it is preserved arly in the 
singular of proper nouns, and hes, in fact, sunk 
to the condition of Wie English possesive. Tn 
the bibliography wo miss Psaltis’ Grommath oie 

Pprontimioniey (Irrunihen, 

We must notend without « werent commenda= 
lion Of thie scholarly book, [i o interesting, 
feo, tome thad it adds to the steadily increasing 
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weight of evidence of the comparatively early 
formation of the modern language as i is spoken 
tonclany. Gontrary to what tused to be suppesee 
ate main features were already in, existence, 
though doubtlea tany Of them fir las widely 
spread thar af preest, in the tenth oonfury, 

RK. M.D, 


TiaAne "Adtuon, ly MN. VELMos. Pp. 
‘Athens, (qgt.  godds, 

This pottiuimaws work, loreght Gap by an 
influential commitie, is an artistic albiin, 
Ronterntng. 230) itietranions of “old” os diatinct 
front" ancient’ Athens; ta other words, of the 
TVorkiah) period with the Byzantine and Frankish 
Teraine which it inherited. The pictures are 
party takeu from the works of travellers; partly 
from the drawing of toler. artist, inching 
the late auiher: Five chapters include views of 
Vee “ancient” monuments during the Turkish 
period, the Eszantme elomches, ihe Frankish 
buildings, and ihetrations of the life of che 
recks and their Turkle madera, An appends 
cmt taLin es pictures af “old * Atbers us weil] existe 
tedlay. “lee letierprest mainly ometata ol 
extracté fron the works Of Mer, Kawrnpenuregleus, 
The greates! authority on Turkish Athena, anc 
from the dadex, rooently reviewed.’ “The Preneh 
(rarulations of the Greek tithes of thepietares are 
eccusiomilly inaccurate; thus, "Kythnoa' ie 
iranatwd *(Cnidienne, *'Phyle °° Phylis” and 
Sir Rachard Church's howe ie decribed ot that 
of an unknown “General George.” Ty ia. pucet 
explained thar the English chorth and the: 
Betieh Legation were then ta tie sone building 
(pe og, ig, pet, Theres @ brief biblo- 

graphy. “Che alin ia benutifully executed. 
WM. 
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‘OBqyés too VIE. Meuosiow "AGnvaly. 
"ExBoor Gerripa. Ty ¢ ee SoTEMIOU, 
Pp iby. Athens, iqgr, qo dr 

The vetovral af the Byzantine eae of 

Atbere tothe villa of the Duchese de Plaiance 

front the ground-floor of the Academy, where ii 


wes when thie cotalogue was firvi wsuedin 1974). 


het tecetitated @ new and dlightly erilanged 
edition, “There is a new preface with six pictures 
of the * Nissin “willa, built for its cccentric owner 
in i843, butnever fished by bier, then converted 
into hweracks, ane now the home of the treasures, 
which Profesor Sotertia lia arranged wil 
deserted. A general plan of the building i» 





fil borane ey a gsi of the courtyard, inthe: 





- HS, L, 166, 
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omtre af which ip a Byzantine font aod at tbe 
sides fragnients from churches of the fnurth to 
the fifteenth centeries, Then ote the btwn 
floors of the villa; cach containing four rooms anil 
an ante<hamiber, and the two wings (eed as 
sibles bythe Duchess), comprising four more 
rouma. “Three soon of the lower floor of the 
villa are arranged im the form of an. carly 
Christian bewilica, Byeantine and «  post- 

Byzantine church seapectively: the upper Boor 
ponicine wife: white jn whe wings are ‘ilfie 
mimiod manwecnipaand copics of mosaics and 
freee, Tht book contain 468 Whenations and 
ahibliegraphy, “The Museum lias beew enriched 
by various object: presented by the refugees from 
Aga Miner, A hoof eccmurt of thy Duchess de 
Plisanre woulel Have interested visitors, 

W. ML. 


AL ASR em: word te Prpyz5-17oq- By Dd. Ga, 
Rameotrooioes, Pp. rod Ailens, iggr. 
bo dy, 

The wuthor te the greatest living muthority 
upon the hittory of Turkish Athens, iw decades 
of which comprised the tyranny of Hajji Ali the 
Hageki, here described on the authonty of Iwo 
muinly contemparary Athenan writers, Joanne 
Benttelis and Panages Skies, both micrilser: 
of well-known iocal familics, He cfesctilies the 
MSS. of both, mentioning thay Mr. Gennndius 
has purchased the original MS, of his ancestor, 
Benizeliw, an! thit he hea himself seen 4 lates 
MS... of Skouxes, dated :8g5. He defities lita 
hwo authoritics ag mspectively a ‘ echolar® and 
a ‘oeriter,’ and publishes an eluborate oom 
mentary en the fir vearof his parrative, when 
Haj Ali first came es soirede to Athens, giving 
a sbert accomnt of the temaining twenty, which 
intluded the Albanian invasien of ¢py8, thie 
building of the oew walle of Aghem [whieh 
caused the deatruction of the tempte near the 
Thiers), the withdrawal of the Athenian to 
Salam, the “auarhera ‘ef the tyrant’) parti- 
cam in 1785 (one of the precedinix for thai of 
Mr, Venizelos in rq16j, and bis complete 1a 
tery of Adhere in t7h4, when be lived in the 
tower of ihe monastery of St, Jolin the Divine, 
cubsequently building the tower dn the Sacred 
Way, where the present Botanical Garden was 
his, “The story exile with the tyrant’s beheading 
in exile at Kow lu 795, after the milion to 
Constantinople of Petrakes, the ubbor aif the 
hetone monastery which bears his name near 
the present British Archacolegical School, ‘The 
book abotiids jin details ahout the condition of 
lace Turkish Athena 

Wi. M. 
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C1 tekmrraict| Ampetizpol tod Pays. Edited 
ly Spveipos MU Tireorexes Pp. 4th 
Athewm: Sidercs, ingi. Ga, 

‘The kerper of the archives of the old fonian: 
smate discovercel bat December among the 
papers of Capo d'istria this lan greeting of 
Rhegas to he countrymen, written in French. 
He decline 10 express a definite opmion about 
its authentioty, hot shows from a footnmte that 
it wae port of a more general work, ancl thinks 
that the French ‘text be a (vata High: perhapa by. 
Capo dutta, Rigas addrewes in turn the 
Gareek poople, * jotellectaal withoor testrmction, 
inteliigrsit wvithieney (hnwebayhinwees "| the Arehuntes, 

* couragentts, ut fom emailer ley mutual 
jeatousics *; othe echolanm, whom be urges to 
quit the Rurgpean acadimice wod educate tfirir 
eountrymrn modest) amd patiently; the mer- 
chants and sailor, wham he urges to follow 
the example of the ZAonmoade: at Joanna. and 
spond ney of national) schotla, ard retarn to 

(eip own cduniry; the clergy, whom he hicks 

seck enlightenment; and all the Greeks, io whom 

he propheties their commie emancipation and tbe 
en Lrigues aud intericocnce of the Great Power 

in thelr affairs, “The editor aleo pruhilishes from 
ie some sourer same Dtalian Noles comeerning 

Ahegas of Velextino; derived from hin friend, Kala- 

phate, which talorm us of Rhea’ acquaintance 

with the Empeny:Francis [1 of the attesrpt by 

Bikhop Harvey af Bristol to save the patriot at 

the hotel which they both Inhabited at Trieste; 

gon of the Seal of the * tek Repablic, which 

Rliegat handed jp Ralaphates, There are Citerk 

tranlictions of beth doeumerts. iS 


Te "EdAqyied [pepierre dv Kenpe, xara wiv 
mpictoy ti tolpxekpotiog (1477-1878). 
Tones 8°. By Loizes Piauerou, Pp. ba; 

7 plates, Leviosia, qo, 
the fired eolume of thia work was noticed on 

p. 192 of dhe prem vilime of the Journal, 

where the name of the author should be read as 

above. “Thin seeend part of the book is divided 
inte two chapters, the fest dealing with popular 
peciry, ihe secemd with, Cypriote scholar. 

Bivene the Turkish occupation there were portits 

of an * Acritic “character, describing the exploits 

oD ieroes of the marches of the Byzantine Empire, 
and poems of lmugination, whiee thermrcs were 
ually of a gloomy and tragic nature, Such 
pocm wero kept in memory during the Turkish 
period by predtsiemal reciters, who introduced 
info them changers to sult the theca, Rhymed 
porn now came toto fashion, such a “The 
Lament of Cypros,” describing tragedies of the 
‘Tuvkish @gime, of sometime of a religious 


, jollowesd rH. 
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character, Of songs proper, the majority, ae ts 
mature! hive love ae their iheme, but dings 
and antires are nol infrequent; disichs ure 
common aod are often of merit. 

The seeond chapter gives accouns of the prin- 
cipal echoturs af ¢; arranged aecorchra to 
the century in wilsbds wy Newrithed Moss, 
as Thigit be expected, received then taming 
bhroad, ond the majority were oxcopicd with 
theology. Meatticn may be maces: uf Matthaigs 
Kigales, who is beat (thet not very favourably) 
known 0 Eoropean achbolars as tee fire. celiter 
ed the tragedy *Eonephile * ty the Cretan Heprtatese . 
in 1637. ‘Te the nineteenth evttury belong 
Joannis Oikonomidis, who witsined a European 
repuration through his publication of Greek in- 
scriytion; Picridis Dimitrios, whowas edurated 
at King’s College, Londen, anc wae distinguished 
a trumstnatil and epizrepliiat: and Nikole 
Sarpolo, whe gained prea, reputayon as-u 
writer fui Law.. 

Unioriunaiely Ute volume bi disfigured by a 
very large number of misprints (Stratiord de 
Hedelifie appeurs as Strafford de Realetilfle), Ut 
shoulil, however, lie of great service to thine 
whe ane aniterested Le die Iiketorw ol lenrnineg in 


(yp | 
_ F, HL. M. 


Greece and the Greek Refugees. Py Citrine 
B Eppy. Pp. azo, with a map. London: 
George Alien & Unwin, [tds tag. 

This ik an authoritative record, written by the 

Chatman of the Greek Kefuece Seorlement Com 

mston, of what i probably the toot nile and 

notable of post-war achievernents, The auther 
has avoided acniiment. aod giver & sober, and 
therefore smintying, uccount of the sonthiodds 


whenby the Comission im the opus of the: 


years rjeyg—qg0, the dates of jr constitution 
and disecstulion respectively, succeeded in estab- 
lshing po fewer than 640,000 mfagre,; m agns 
cultural colonies and urban quarters in sued) a 
way that most of them had ow fair prespect of 
becoming real asecta to the Helleme Republic. 

‘The broad online of the events which made 
the ereation of the Comunistign necraury are 
well known, ‘The main causes were the Great 
War and the Smyme disaster of rgea which 
Ae @ tevolt Cireece had to deal. 
with an influx of referee whose total numbers 
Ultimate reached some 1.900.000. “This appal- 
ling influx into a country with a previous Pogue 
lation.of about five and a talf million created 
a problens which was probably Uurtitpu! un 
history. 

The Gonvention of Lausarme {ig2q) provided 
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for the compulsory exchange of Turkoh national 
af the Greek Ortholin religion extalilished in 
Turkish territory amd of Greck ational of the 
Moslem relivion established in Grok Lerritory, 
Exceptions were made in the case of Greeks 
elablished in Cormtantinople and Turks ental 
lished in Western “Fhrace.. The Goromtitsjon, 
created by the Legeue of Nitin, corsisted of 
four members, two being appointed by the Greek 
Goverment and two by the League (the Chair 
man to be a citizen of the USA), Ia tak 
was the settlement of the refugees, hot dai a 
thantable, huton a soond and productive busi 
ness hosts, Lhe assets were lands te the valire of 
some seven million pounds transferred to jt ley 
the Greck Governmentand the proceeds of loans 
amounting Witinnately to vower thirteen million 
pounds The: Oo Wad an MIDOnAoHS 
body, mocmintatle to the Leagde of Nations 
any, 

It i, of course, impessitde here to deecribe in 
any detail ihe methods by which the Commision 
Set to work and the difficulties it was called 
tpen to overcome, Gerrain factors were in its 
fayour, A common tradition of language and 
religion, (ootlined tn the excellent introductary 
chapters of the book) fieilitated the fusion af 
relugers and natives; there were Jands and 
houses yarated hy ihe exchanged ‘Turks, which 
furitished a foundation on which wo build, ‘The 
mam work af the Comission was in Macedonia 
ap Western Thrace. Here the problem was 

io apportion amal| holdings, and tt provide 
fituses, auricultural irplemeniie, aiock, ete. for 
some halfmillion persons, Rood-making; dain: 
ae and eocial services hack to keep poor as far 
as poratble with this enormous accession of popu 
lation, Such measure of aucersi hus atiencded 
the (Commission's work that the merease of 
potential wealth in these districts has been wery 
great. ‘To a leser degree the same may be 
said of other agticultural erttlements of refugees 
tm Old Greece nocd in the islands, 

The setilement of urban refugees invidved 
different problems, and the Commission's actiy|ty 
in settling refugees in the large towme—Atheti 
ond Peiracn, Salonika, cte., though consider- 
able, wae lee iitense than in the agricultural 
districts. Mr: Eddy is itiore foacrved in fore. 
casting the ultimate presperty of the urban 
refiggees than that af the agricultural, though 
for the present there ie ne marked unemployment 
inthe large towne, ‘The liousing problem, hitnw- 
ever, has net yet been savsfactorily solved there 

The work of the Gonmnission a a whole ran 
smoothly, exeepi under ihe Pangalos régime, 
That the Greek Government, now that the 
rrspomibilitie: of the Commission have been 
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handed over toil, is faced with serious difficultins, 
beth sectal and financial, i undeniable One 
of the provinons of the Lausanne Convention— 
ee liquidation of the propertics abandoned by 

in Greece andl Turkey respectively 
as the bericht af their owners—presented in. 


‘PMactice insuperable obstacies, ‘The result is that 


the Greek Government hey had to spend wast 
dum on indémpifying the refugers—and ii ds 
easy lo sce how cifficull 1t was to control clainné— 
and this is likely ig lay a serious financial burden 
on Greeee for many year to come, Lt may 
ult not be easy to secure the repayment of the 


amounts joanecd to the refugees by the Com- 


mission, Vet it is not warcasonable 19 suppose 
thot a coultry: whith had sewn seh marvellous 
courage in the thee of senmingly opeteens difti- 
culties will) in the future show iuelf equal 160 
wilving the probleme which rema{n, Me. Fddy's 
book will long remain indispensable te thew 
who wish to know the detally of a herale effort 
ami to obtain an insight into the problems. 
confronting Modern Greene, 
FH. A 


Guide de L'Albanie, By Leox Rev, Ip. u5i: 
one map and ihires twn plans Paris: 
Tourisme en Albanic, raga. 

This title: guide will undoubtedly prove 
wiefal to the increasing number of tourists in 
thts ipolated land. The arrangement of whe 
book follows conventional lines and gives 
the weval information in the matter of accom- 
modation, food, travel facilities, road and his. 
torical matier. "Phe latter is perlups rather 
too bref and the few antiquities that the country 
contains get hnat little: mention, Placesof interest 

across the borders are ales described anil it bp 

tisef) to know hew to reach Ochrida and Sveti 
Naum from Albama, But we are toid almow 
mithing about the niches of thie fous oom 
tery. One remarkable antiquity (pear Valana 
ie not mentioned—the English Crasading rhymed 
rpituph at Balan, found in rgr8. Frabahly in 
haa lange ago beets destroyed. 

The general impression Jef} by reucing this 
quide-book is that the country is a traversable 
at any other Balkan) land, aad nervous traveller 
will no doubt be teaswured by its homely wero. 
One tt perhaps, a lithe surprised af the number 
of advertisement for Dunlop tyres that decorates 
is page, more-especially as the momiber of roads 
capable ol taking suotors Monit large: Bea linaai- 
astic motorits ahould in any car be warned 
to teave their bear cars. ar home and tw he 
prepared to sell whatever car they take for 
irrap iron when their trip is concluded, Balkan 
metalling i till in iw infaney, SG. 
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Atheta, is pire of, re . (detetias the Acropolis 
of Athena See Parthenon. 

Athens : defence of harnotee 43 emtaphy, 
O17) excavation, $84; Treasury records, 47, 


Bi | 
Sh apeeiatan : Acrapoliss t.( views, 44, o64, 
a4, cf, vase Ba, 59: white eee 
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Central Greece, ep lgraptry, an 
Chicage, Univer 1 vase (rmmt., qu 
Christian chjects, carly, in Betton, tof 
Charrhill, Spencer-, Gall., Naf. Vanna, 5 
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